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TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pustic Roaps, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., in room 412, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Albert Gore presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore, Kerr, Jordan, Case, Kuchel, Hruska, and 
Revercomb. 

Senator Gore. The hearing will come to order. 

The hearing will commence with Mr. Tallamy. Secretary Weeks is 
expected to be here in about 15 or 20 minutes, at which time we will 
ask Mr. Tallamy to stand aside for testimony of Secretary Weeks. 
We will begin with the distinguished Administrator of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. Tattamy. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary was going to make the 
primary presentation to the committee and I wonder if I might be 
excused until he makes that statement. He understood that Mr. 
— was going to speak first and that is why he is coming a little 

ate. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Will you take a seat? There is another matter I 
want to take up with you until the other Senators arrive. 

Mr. Tallamy, I do not know that you would be os this morn- 
ing to discuss this item, but during the course of the week the com- 
mittee will want to have a hearing on the matter of reimbursement. 
You will recall that, during the course of the hearings on the high- 
way bill, assurance was given that a hearing would be held and con- 
sideration given. 

Now a little matter of importance, particularly in Tennessee, has 
intervened for the past 60 days and I have not been able to hold that 
hearing, but now that business has been transacted and I will want 
during the week to hold such a hearing and hope you will be prepared 
to testify. 

Mr. Tatitamy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will certainly con- 
tinue the studies that we have been making on that subject and advise 
the Secretary of your intention and I am confident that we will present 
some information to you at that time. 

Senator Gore. Fine. Now, if there is nothing else just now, I will 
ask the representative of the General Accounting Office to take the 
stand and present publicly their report. 

Who speaks for the General Accounting Office ? 

The Cuarrman. Allright, Mr. Staples. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. STAPLES, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, CIVIL 
ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED BY STEPHEN P. HAYCOCK, LEGISLATIVE 
ATTORNEY, OFFICE 0F GENERAL COUNSEL, GAO; JOHN H. MAR- 
TINY, LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY; AND ARTHUR SCHOENHAUT, 
SUPERVISORY ACCOUNTANT 


Mr. Sraptes. I have a prepared statement which I shall proceed to 
read with the indulgence of the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we are pleased to 
appear before you today to discuss the Comptroller General’s report 
on our review of the estimates for certain States included in the report 
dated January 7, 1958, by the Secretary of Commerce, on the estimated 
cost of completing the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, generally known as the Interstate System. 

In response to a request dated January 15, 1958, from the chairman 
of the subcommittee, we made a review of the cost estimates of 11 
selected States included in the Secretary’s report mentioned above. 
Our report on this review was transmitted to the subcommittee on 
May 16, 1958. Our testimony today is a synopsis of that report. 

Background: Prior to a discussion of the report, it seems desirable 
to review briefly certain background information. 

Section 108 (d) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 requires, 
in brief ihat 

(1) The Secretary of Commerce, in cooperation with the State 
highway departments, make a detailed estimate of the cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System, as then designated, after taking into 
account all previous funds apportioned to the States for the system. 

(2) The first estimate be transmitted to the Congress by January 
12, 1958, and thereafter revised estimates at specified times. 

(3) The estimates are to be based on geometric and construction 
standards as required by section 108 (1) of the act, and in accordance 
with rules and regulations adopted by the Secretary. 

(4) The geometric and construction standards are to be applied 
uniformly to all the States. 

(5) For fiscal years 1960 to 1969 the amounts authorized for the 
Interstate System shall be apportioned among the States in the ratio 
which the estimated cost of completing the system in each State bears 
to the cost of completing the system in all the States. 

(6) Upon approval of the estimates transmitted by the Secretary, 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress, such estimates shall be the 
basis upon which funds authorized for the Interstate System shall 
be apportioned among the States. 

The Secretary’s report of January 7, 1958, contained the estimate 
due in January 1958. The report indicates an estimated cost of $32 
billion, 90 percent, or $28.8 billion, of which is to be borne by the 
Federal Government, for completing the Interstate System. Under 
the 1956 act this estimate, upon approval by the Congress, would be 
the basis for apportioning funds authorized for fiscal years 1960, 
1961, and 1962. Public Law 381, approved April 16, 1958, increased 
the funds authorized for these 3 years to $7.2 billion and approved 
the estimate of the Secretary as the basis for apportioning funds au- 
thorized for 1960, in the amount of $2.5 billion. 
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In the request of the chairman of this subeommittee for examina- 
tion of the Secretary’s report by our Office, it was indicated that 
the subcommittee desired information as to the accuracy and uni- 
formity of the estimates as between the several States for use in con- 
sidering the required congressional approval of the estimates, as a 
basis for apportioning funds for the fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 
1962. 

In discussions with the chairman, it was agreed that by reason of 
the limited time, the magnitude of the job, and its basic engineering 
character, we would restrict our review to 11 States, selected by us, 
and work in close coordination with the Bureau of Public Roads 
which is responsible for review and approval of the State estimates. 
The States selected were California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, and Washington, 
whose estimates totaled $14.3 billion—about 45 percent of the total 
estimates of all States. The basis for our selection and the estimates 
and percentage factors for each State are shown on page 5 of our 
report. 

We directed our review to a factual determination of three basic 
aspects of the State estimates: (1) The standards employed by these 
States in the development of their estimates, (2) the extent to which 
the standards so employed were above or below the minimum stand- 
ards approved by the Secretary as required by section 108 (1) of the 
1956 act, and (3) to the extent permitted by time, the accuracy of 
the estimates. 

Our report is in essence a factual analysis and comparison of the 
major design standards and bases of cost on which the estimates of 
the 11 selected States were developed, and other factual data relevant 
to the cost of the Interstate System. The basic elements of the State 
estimates were of themselves engineering matters or derived from 
engineering judgments and we did not appraise the judgments of 
the Bureau of Public Roads in such matters Because these judg- 
ments so substantially influence costs, we could not express an opinion 
as to the validity of the estimates of the States. It is the purpose 
of our report to furnish the basic factual material in order that the 
subcommittee may consider the degree of uniformity of design stand- 
ards and bases of cost among the States as intended by the Congress, 
and other matters related to the cost of the Interstate System. 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments 
worked closely and cooperated with us in reviewing the elements com- 
prising the State estimates, and in explaining substantial differences 
in standards from the minimum standards approved by the Secre- 
tary and other unusual features of the State estimates encountered 
by us in our examination. Our report, before being finalized, was 
reviewed with officials of the Bureau’s Washington office. 

The principal findings of our review and the views of the Bureau 
thereon are highlighted on pages 8 through 13 of our report. Some 
of these findings are, we believe, appropriate for consideration by 
the subcommittee in order that the intent of the Congress regarding 
certain aspects of the Interstate System can be clarified; others are 
for the information of the subcommittee because they relate to the 
overall and ultimate cost of the system. The findings in both areas 
are summarized briefly hereafter and are identified to the pages in 
our report where they are more fully discussed. 
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Additional designated mileage (p. 14): The 1956 act increased 
the authorized length of the Interstate System from 40,000 to 41,000 
miles; the 1,000 additional miles were specifically excluded by the 
act for purposes of making the estimates of cost for completing the 
+ pr By refinement of locations and more accurate measurement, 
the original 40,000-mile designation was reduced to 38,548 miles which 
were the basis for the cost estimate. An additional 1,102 miles of 
the 1,452 miles saved by refinement of locations, authorized by the 
Secretary of Commerce for designation in October 1957, were not 
included in the cost estimate because they were authorized subsequent 
to the base date used for preparation of the cost estimate. The cost 
of this additional mileage will probably be in excess of $1 billion. 

“wre Gore. In the $1 billion, do you include the additional 1,000 
miles ? 

Mr. Sraptes. No, sir; that is not included, Mr. Chairman, just 
the 1,102 miles that were authorized by the Secretary. 

Exclusion of bond-financed projects (p. 16) : The cost of Interstate 
System bond-financed projects totaling $98.3 million was excluded 
from the cost estimate by the Bureau because the eligibility of the 1956 
act authorizations to finance such projects had not been resolved at the 
time the estimate was prepared. The agreements between the Bureau 
and certain States for construction of these projects provide for pay- 
ments to the States of the Federal share of their cost, from future ap- 
portionments, at the time of maturity of the bonds issued to finance 
the projects. The agreements were made under the provisions of 
section 5 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. The Comptroller 
General has advised the Secretary of Commerce that the 1956 act 
authorizations are available to pay the Federal share of the Inter- 
state System bond-financed projects and the Bureau plans to advise 
the States to include the estimated cost of such projects in the next 
estimate to be submitted by the Secretary in 1962. 

Public highway parallel to toll facilities (p. 19) : The 1956 act and 
stated policies of the Department of Commerce and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads encourage the maximum integration of existing toll facilities 
into the Interstate System in lieu of constructing parallel highways. 
The Bureau has established a general policy that free roads will not 
be approved as location of interstate routes where satisfactory toll 
roads are available in the same traffic corridor. In several States sub- 
stantial portions of existing toll roads have not been included as part 
of the Interstate System, but highways 535 miles in length that 
roughly parallel existing toll facilities have been included in the 
system and the estimate of cost, to complete this mileage, of about 
$740 million has been included in the estimate. We did not evaluate 
the justifications for these parallel highways, but, because of their sub- 
stantial cost and the importance of uniform application of the 
Bureau’s policies to the respective States, we ascertained pertinent 
data underlying the determinations by the Bureau for parallel sec- 
tions in Kansas, New York, and Ohio. Costs aggregating $348.7 mil- 
lion were included in the respective State estimates; however, an item 
of $263.6 million for New Jersey, which was part of a total parallel 
route estimated at $440 million, was questioned by the Bureau and re- 
moved from the estimate. The circumstances in these four cases ap- 

eared to be basically comparable. Each is discussed in some detail 
in our report, beginning at page 21. 
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Geometric design (p. 43): Perhaps the subject in our report most 
directly related to the estimates of the States and of primary interest 
to this subcommittee, the Bureau, and the States, is that dealing with 
the geometric design standards for the Interstate System and the 
uniformity of their application among the States. The 1956 act re- 
quires that the estimate of the cost of completing the Interstate Sys- 
tem be based upon geometric and construction standards approved by 
the Secretary; that such standards shall be adequate to accommodate 
the volume of traffic forecast for the year 1975; and that these stand- 
ards shall be applied uniformly throughout the States. 

The standards approved as required by the 1956 act were the geo- 
metric design standards for the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials on July 12, 1956. These standards set out in gen- 
eral terms the minimum standards for most of the geometric design 
elements which affect highway construction costs; they further state 
that desirable dimensions higher than the minimum dimensions, which 
were included in previous interstate standards, are not shown because 
it is expected that the designs will generally be made to standards as 
high as are commensurate with conditions, and that standards near 
the minimums will be used in design only where the use of higher 
standards will result in excessive cost. The absence of any stated 
maximum standards creates the problem of how the approved stand- 
ards may be reconciled to section 108 (1) which requires the Secretary 
to “apply such standards uniformly throughout the States” and sec- 
tion 108 (d) which makes the same requirement for the cost estimate. 
It is recognized that any standards must be sufficiently flexible in range 
of design to meet the different conditions in the various States that 
properly call for varying design dimensions. On the other hand, 
this flexibility must be compatible not only with the statutory require- 
ment for uniformity of application but with the reasonable essentials 
for adequate control to safeguard against inequity to the individual 
States and unnecessary expenditure of Federal funds. This situation 
raises the question of what is specifically meant by uniform applica- 
tion throughout the States with respect to the Interstate System and 
how this provision of the law should be interpreted. 

The legislative history is silent on what the Congress intended by 
uniform application throughout the States. However, it seems rea- 
sonable that the Congress intended calls for both minimum and maxi- 
mum standards in stated dimensions or ranges—with dimensions 
beyond the maximum subject to specific approval by the Bureau, with 
such approval being based solely on engineering factors rather than on 
the desires of the States for higher or lower design. Otherwise one 
State would have highways on the system greatly superior to those of 
other States for reasons other than engineering reasons. We do not 
believe that this was the intent of the Congress. Under the stand- 
ards now in use the only ceiling on design is excessive cost and com- 
mensurate conditions; both are relative, obscure, and open to many 
different interpretations, particularly since judgments are being exer- 
cised by many engineers at various levels of both the Bureau and the 
States. 

Our examination of the 11 selected States disclosed considerable 
variation in design. In our report we stated that the approved stand- 
ards do not seem to be conducive to being “applied uniformly through- 
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out the States,” as the word “uniform” is commonly understood. Fur- 
ther, in the absence of evidence that the Congress intended a different 
meaning of “uniform,” there is some question | of whether the approved 
standards are sufficiently definitive to meet what we believe are the 
objectives contemplated by sections 108 (d) and (i) of the 1956 act. 

The position of the Bureau of Public Roads is that variation in 
design among the various States should not be construed as resulting 
from nonuniformity in the applic ation of standards because the use 
of standards above or below the minimum is not only in accord with 
the approved standards but is inherent in the application of sound 
engineering judgment. The Bureau further believes that a fixed 
upper limit for design standards is impractical and that under the 
approved standards there is an upper limit in the form of engineering 
reasonableness and economics. 

The problem with respect to the approved standards reduces 
itself to the need for a clear understanding of what the Congress 
intended by the provision that the standards be “applied uniformly 
throughout the States” and ancillary to that problem what specifics in 
the way of guidelines the Congress deems necessary to carry out that 
intent. A need for clarification is important in that the interpretation 
affects not only the validity of the cost estimates submitted by the 
Secretary but also the construction design of the highways comprising 
the Interstate System. Accordingly we suggested i in our report that 
the subcommittee may wish to consider the need for clarifying the 
congressional intent with regard to design standards as referred to in 
sections 108 (d) and (i) of the 1956 act. 

Another aspect of design standards is appropriate for reference. 
The Bureau informed the States through its division and regional 
offices, that the designs developed for cost estimates were not to be 
considered by the Bureau or the States as commitments for the designs 
that may be used in construction. No specific reasons were given for 
this position, but it is believed the reasons were that, at this stage of the 
interstate program, many of the highway locations were not “defined, 
and the design characteristics of the highways, in many cases, could not 
be determined with reasonable certainty in the time available for 
preparation of the estimate. It follows that, to the extent the designs 
used for actual construction do not reasonably correspond to those 
included in the present cost estimates, the latter may be substantially 
increased or decreased. 

The significance of variations in design among the States depends 
on the intended meaning of uniform application among the States as 
previously discussed. Our examination disclosed that (1), there was 
considerable variation in individual design standards among the 11 
States and (2), generally all 11 States exceeded in varying degree 1 or 
more of the minimum approved standards. These variations are 
described in some detail in our report, beginning at page 52. As sum- 
marized in the highlights of our report they are: 

(1) Number of lanes: In most States the number of lanes on some 
sections examined by us was greater or less in varying degree than 
would be provided under the Bureau’s standards for determining 
lanes. 

(2) Traffic volume: The Bureau’s suggested method for forecast- 
ing traffic volume, the principal single factor in determining the 
number of lanes, was not followed by some States. The Bureau be- 
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lieves that the number of lanes would not havé been affected if its 
method had been used. 

(3) Right-of-way widths: Generally in all 11 States, they were 
well beyond the minimum approved standards. In most States the 
widths were about 250 to 300 feet for 4-lane highways; the minimum 
approved standard was 150 feet without frontage roads and 250 feet 
with frontage roads. 

(4) Median widths for urban areas varied in most States from 20 
to 84 feet. The approved minimum was 16 feet. Medians in rural 
areas varied similarly, from 40 to 181 feet; the approved minimum 
was 36 feet. 

(5) Shoulder widths ranged from 10 to 19 feet for right shoulders 
and 3 to 10 feet for left shoulders. The approved minimums were 
10 feet for right and 3 to 6 feet for left shoulders. 

(6) W idths for bridges varied among several of the States and in 
some they differed considerably from the approved minimum. 

(7) Frequency of interchanges in rural areas ranged from 2.4 
miles in New Jersey to 4.9 miles in New York. The Bureau did not 
consider it practical to establish any specific criteria for the distance 
between interchanges. Construction of interchanges is one of the 
more expensive items in the Interstate System ; the estimate for all 
States is about $5.6 billion. 

(8) Crossroad overpasses and underpasses: Five of the States 
deviated in varying degres from the Bureau’s standards which called 
for construction or replacement to the standards for the system of 
which the crossroads are a part. 

We wish to emphasize that our reference here and more extensively 
in our report to the standards used by the respective States is in- 
tended only to demonstrate the variations in these standards, inas- 
much as such variations are related to the question of uniform 
application among the States. Our reference does not in any sense 
imply an evaluation by us as to whether any of the standards were 
or were not proper engineering determinations. 

Estimated costs (p. 82) : Unit prices used to compute the estimates 
of cost of construction items were required by the Bureau to be those 
that prevailed in the second half of calendar year 1956 for com- 
parable work in each State. The Secretary in his report acknow]l- 
edged that the estimates do not consider future trends in cost and 
that with more experience it is expected that future estimates will 
be more accurate in terms of the ultimate cost of the Interstate 
System. 

The Bureau’s instructions were not interpreted the same by all 
Bureau division engineers and State highway departments. Some 
States used different versions of unit prices prevailing during the 
second half of calendar year 1956, such as statewide averages, area- 
wide averages, or weighted State or areawide av erages, Other States 
applied unit prices other than as prescribed, due in part to lack of 
comparable work during the second half of 1956. The resulting cost 
estimates of certain States are probably more representative of 
expected actual costs than those of other States. 

In our review of the elements of cost we noted errors of a wide va- 
riety, such as erroneous unit prices, omissions, and computations. 
However, our tests were necessarily limited and, therefore, we cannot 
say whether these errors are representative of the extent of error 
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in other segments of cost elements, which we did not review; or 
whether, in the aggregate, the total errors in the selected States or in 
all States would affect the apportionment factors beyond a reasonable 
margin of error that is inherent in an estimate of such magnitude. 

For most of the 11 States we were unable to satisfy ourselves as to 
the reasonableness of the estimates for the cost of rights-of-way 
due to the inadequacy or lack of supporting information. We en- 
countered particular difficulty as to the reasonableness and consist- 
ency within and among the States with regard to amounts estimated 
for contingencies and damages. 

Legislation enacted recently in 16 States authorizes payment for 
all costs of relocating utility facilities necessitated by interstate high- 
way construction and other States may enact similar legislation. Most 
States formerly required the utility companies to bear the cost of re- 
locating their facilities where the utilities occupy the highway rights- 
of-way as a privilege and have acquired no vested interest in the 
rights-of-way. Because of these recent legislative actions and those 
which may be taken in the future, the total of $412.5 million in the 
current cost estimate for relocating utility facilities will probably be 
substantially increased in future estimates. 

An amount equal to 10 percent of construction costs was included 
as a separate item for construction engineering and contingencies in 
each State estimate. Construction engineering costs vary among the 
States with consequent variance in the amount available for con- 
tingencies within the 10 percent. 

In California a contingency allowance of 10 percent was generally 
included in the estimates of the individual cost elements, one, by in- 
creasing the unit cost per square foot for major structures or, two, 
by addition of 10 percent to estimated quantities or to the cost of the 
individual elements comprising the estimate for each route section. 

Senator Gorge. Does any other State do that? 

Mr. Stapies. No, Mr. Chairman, not that we could ascertain from 
looking at comparable data, except in a few relatively minor in- 
stances. 

The total such allowance could be substantial. Except for relatively 
minor instances, we found no indications that the other selected States 
had included a similar provision in individual cost elements or that 
the items constituting the total of individual cost elements were differ- 
ent from those of California. We were told, however, that con- 
tingencies may be included in the individual items and thus may not 
be identifiable. The Bureau has stated that California’s practice is 
in keeping with the States long-established estimating policy and 
that it believes the practice to be proper. The significance of the 
procedure followed in California is that, to the extent that any 
other States have not included similar contingency allowances in their 
estimates of individual elements, the basis of pricing has not been con- 
sistent among the States. 

Administrative expenses (p. 101) : The report by the Secretary does 
not include estimated costs that will be incurred by the Bureau of 
Public Roads for its administration and research applicable to the 
Interstate System. The Bureau did not consider it appropriate to 
include this item since the purpose of the estimate covered by the 
Secretary’s report was to furnish a basis for apportionment of funds 
to the States. The omission does not affect the apportionment fac- 
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tors because the amounts estimated for administration and research 
are set aside before apportionment is made to the States. Because 
this item is part of the overall cost of the Interstate System and is 
a charge against the highway trust fund revenues, we make men- 
tion of it for the information of the subcommittee. A rough esti- 
mate of the cost of administration and research is about $290 mil- 
lion. 

Highway planning survey (p. 102): Up to 114 percent of annual 
apportionments to any State is available for engineering and economic 
investigations for projects for future construction, generally known 
as the highway planning program. All State highway departments 
engage in this work in varying scope. The estimates contained in the 
report by the Secretary did not include an estimate for highway 
planning. Since the amounts payable by the Federal Government for 
this work are part of the cost of the Interstate System and are paid 
from funds apportioned to the States, we believe it would have been 
appropriate to include an estimate for this work in the Secretary’s 
report. Based on discussions with the Bureau and on certain as- 
sumptions, the cost of highway planning incurred by the States that 
will be paid from Federal Sarid for the Interstate System will be 
about $200 million for the fiscal years 1960-69. 

That completes the summary of our report. We have endeavored 
to point out the basic considerations that affect the cost of the Inter- 
state System. We believe these considerations are important as mat- 
ters of information to the subcommittee, and some of them are sub- 
jects for examination in terms of their consonance with the intent of 
the Congress with the possible need for clarification of that intent. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we shall endeavor 
to answer any questions you may have concerning our report. 

Senator Gore. With the consent of the committee, if it meets with 
the consent of the committee, the questioning of the GAO with re- 
spect to the statement just made, will be deferred until the Secretary 
of Commerce can testify. If there is no objection, we will accommo- 
date the convenience of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Stapies. Very good. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Secretary, the committee is pleased and honored 
to have you appear. Through the development of this program, 
which has been long and difficult, the committee has enjoyed its co- 
operation with you and frequently enjoyed making you the victim 
of sallies, but your good sense of humor has been refreshing. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I ask you to appear this morning 
and testify on three things: (1) A progress report on the highway 
program; (2) the GAO report, which has just been rendered; and (3) 
to present to the committee, even though in tentative form, the stand- 
ards which you are soon to announce regarding regulation of bill- 
boards. 

I think it is necessary that these standards be promulgated soon in 
order that the various States may consider these standards. Most of 
the States will find it necessary to secure or consider legislation in the 
various State legislatures which convene, for the most part, in January. 

Now, in the interests and convenience of certain committee members, 
will you deal with the third subject first ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY F. C. NASH, GENERAL COUNSEL; B. D. 
TALLAMY, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR; G. M. WIL- 
LIAMS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ENGINEERING: AND 
L. S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Secretary Weeks. You are referring to the standards? 

Senator Gore. Yes. I have asked the staff to notify all members of 
the subcommittee some few minutes ago that you were about to com- 
mence testifying at this point. We are ready now. 

Secretary Weeks. You are re: ady ? 

Senator Gore. They are all notified and some of them are on the 
way. 

Secretary Weexs. Well, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we have been hard at work to determine what standards should 
be applied. We start out with the national policy as spelled out in the 
statute which is to regulate signs, the standards to be established by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Our objective is to control and to limit the number of signs and the 
size and so on. 

Senator Gore. You mean the policy is to encourage States to do so 
through compliance with the standards which you are to establish ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir; I was coming to that. 

Senator Gore. Fine. 

Secretary Werks. Obviously, if the States do not see fit to take ac- 
tion, there is nothing for us to do. If they do take action, we shall 
have the standards ready and they will get the bonus that is prescribed 
in the statute, provided the signs conform to our standards. 

I think the committee must “bear in mind that there m: iy be no restric- 
tions in business, manufacturing, and industrial segments of the land 
adjoining the Interstate Highway System, and that there will be no 
restrictions on old established rights-of-way that have been taken into 
the system. 

Senator Kerr. May I see if I understand the first part of the state- 
ment, Mr. Secretary. You mean in municipalities? 

Secretary Werss. Yes; where the Interstate System goes through 
muncipalities or wherever business or industr ial zones have been 
established. 

Senator Kerr. That would be not only within the municipalities 
themselves but in the business and industrial zones adjacent thereto? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Well, there are some instances, are there not, in which 
zoning has been extended beyond corporate limits? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. And your statement would include those / 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. That is, the program would not be applicable there / 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. To be again more specific, if there is local zoning 
already, then the standards which you are to announce, promulgate, 


will not be applicable ? 
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Secretary Werks. That is correct, in a business, industrial, or man- 
ufacturing district. 

Senator Kerr. Or zoned district. 

Secretary Werks. For those purposes I always use Route 128, the 
circumferential highway outside of Boston whic ‘h runs about 10 miles 
out of the city. T ‘here have grown up certain segments, locally zoned, 
for industrial pur poses, mé inufactur ing and what not. We would not 
touch advertising in those sections. 

Mr. Nasu. Could I amplify those just a little bit ? 

Senator Kerr. For the rec ord, give your name and title. 

Mr. Nasu. Frederick C. Nash, General Counsel, Department of 
Commerce. 

Section 122 (b) contains a provision for exclusion from the stand- 
ards of two types of property on applic ation of the States and within 
the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce, consistent with the policy 
set forth in the act. One of these types is areas that traverse incor- 
porated municipalities. The other one is areas which are clearly 
established by the State law as industrial or commercial. 

These are what the Secretary was talking about. xd the determina- 
tion of these areas will be made by agreement between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the State highway department and aetually I do not 
contemplate any definition of these areas in the s'andurds, and we 
would not contemplate at the present time anyway spelling out what 
these areas are. 

Our future action will depend on what occurs between the State and 
the Secretary of Commerce when it comes down to making the agree- 
ments. 

Senator Gore. Now you said, “May be excluded upon application of 
the States.” 

Mr. Nasu. Upon application of the States. 

Senator Gore, Suppose the State wishes to include the municipal 
area within the agreement and apply the standards, what would be the 
situation there / 

Mr. Nasu. Well, that would be up to the judgment and discretion of 
the Secretary of Commerce as to whether he felt that the application 
should be honored. 

Senator Gore. And if it was the judgment and discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce that these areas could rightfully, properly, 
and legally be included within the standards, the State would then be 
entitled to the one-half of 1 percent bonus of the cost of the project 
within this municipal area 4 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct. 

Senator Kerr. Let me ask this question at that point: Would it be 
possible for the situation to develop where, let us say, one State 
wanted to include it and you might decide that it could, and another 
State would want to include it and you might decide it could not? 

Mr. Nasu. I think that is true, depending upon the factors. 

Senator Kerr. You do not think it should be a situation where a 
policy should be established ? 

Mr. Nasu. I think that a policy perhaps should be established, but 
it would not be established in these standards. The policy will be 
established elsewhere, because section 122 provides that in these cases 
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the standards would not apply. So, I do not think you could put it in 
the standards. 

Senator Gore. We could put it on election of the State to apply, not 
only with respect to any particular municipal area, but to all or any 
part of any number of municipal areas? 

Mr. Nasu. I would think that would be right. 

Senator Gore. Then a determination would be made, as I under- 
stand you, not only on all-inclusive policy with respect to a State but 
the application with respect to each municipal area would be examined 
individually. Is that correct? 

Mr. Nasu. Obviously, I do not believe that these applications can 
be granted on any arbitrary or capricious basis. 

enator Kerr. Or hit-and-miss basis? 

Mr. Nasu. Or hit-and-miss basis; I think that is true. 

Senator Gore. You do contemplate, then, establishing, Mr. Secre- 
tary, criteria by which you would act upon the application of States 
for inclusion of municipal areas within the areas applicable in which 
the standards would be applicable? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir; but the end objective as I see it in this 
particular area is that we would not control advertising in business, 
industrial, or manufacturing areas, or land zoned for those purposes. 
There would be no reason for it. 

Senator Kerr. I just want to get a question right there, if I can. 
If a municipality has the authority under the laws or constitution of 
the State to zone areas for business or industrial sections, would it 
not do violence to that if a State highway commission could request 
the Secretary of Commerce to zone it and, when the Secretary of 
Commerce did so, impose the regulation standards on it when its 
statutes had been determined from the laws of the State in which it 
is located and done by the local governing authority ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. You would feel you were doing violence not only 
to the local situation and the laws within that State, but also the spirit 
of this act if you did not impose the regulations on that area? 

Secretary Weeks. I certainly would; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. After Senator Kuchel, may I suggest, although I am 
not the first so-called offender, it might be better if the Secretary 
got to his standards. This is a preliminary statement you made and 
we are already asking you lots of questions that I am sure we will 
ask later, and I will refrain and let you give your statement on the 
standards. Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucne.. I merely wanted to say, particularly with the 
General Counsel here, that in my judgment there should be no in- 
superable difficulties in enforcing these provisions of the law. 

I had a little something to do with the writing of those sections of 
the law, and one of the guidelines in drafting them was the fact that, 
in some instances, State constitutions delegated the power of the State 
in the field of eminent domain and the right to zone to municipalities, 
and in those States and in those jurisdictions there would be no con- 
stitutional authority for the State government to come to your office 
and say that they wanted to zone the municipalities in a fashion that 
the municipalities were not prepared to follow. 
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So after enunciating what I think is generally agreed to be a clear 
policy, those exceptions were spelled out and in the instances of 
municipalities which had no rule there would be no problem. 

On the contrary, if a State acting pursuant to its constitutional 
authority were to overrule what prev iously had been done by cities, 
but which the State did have the constitutional authority to overrule, 
then I think counsel would agree there would be no problem; you 
could deal with the State on whatever standards it laid dow n, your 
criteria would be whether or not the Federal policy standard was met. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Nasu. I think that is right. 

Senator Kucuet. So a rule of reason would not prevent a State 
from bringing to the Department of Commerce its concept of local 
law adhering to the Federal policy and your problem would be 
whether or not the Federal policy was indeed adhered to. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Nasu. That is true. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Secretary, I will withhold my questioning and 
if you will proceed to make your general statement, then we will ask 
questions. 

Secretary Weeks. I have covered the general statement I care to 
make, and I will come now to the standards. You will bear in mind, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that these standards, if you take out 
the old established rights- of-way which I referred to—that is about 
24 percent, I am told, of the total mileage—and then take out the 
business, industrial, and manufacturing zones, I would guess that per- 
haps we are talking about, as far as these standards are concerned, 
perhaps 70 percent of the Interstate System. 

Now, let me come to the standards. The statute sets forth that in 
the protected areas, as spelled out in the statute, we shall set standards. 
We say that in these protected areas, according to the standards, the 
signs shall be erected, or may be erected, if they do not advertise any 
illegal activity, if they are in accord with the standards we set, and 
fins lly, if they are kept in good repair. 

Also, there is this provision. A sign that is on the premises, such 
as on a tavern by the road, would not have to conform to all of the 
standards, and there would be no particular restriction. 

Now, the statute says that we shall regulate those signs that have 
some official connotation. That is the first class. The second class is 
signs for sale or lease of property, and the third class is signs adver- 
tising some activity carried on within 12 miles of the highw: ay. The 
fourth class is signs that carry information for the trav eler. 

In our thinking of these standards, we have defined the fourth 
group, signs conveying information for the traveler, as covering signs 
that advertise some scenic point of interest, some historic site, a 
public place of one sort or another, and that give information to the 
traveler about eating and lodging and automobile repair, and services. 

So, we have those ‘four categories. The first two are obvious, official 
signs and for sale or lease, so ‘[ won't go into those at all because those 
are allowed by our suggested standards, almost without restriction. 

30368—58——2 
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We come to the signs now that advertise an activity within 12 miles 
of the location of the highway. We are thinking in terms of pro- 
viding informational sites, and these are, or will be, defined. They 
will be installed by the States, and our specifications respecting these 
informational signs are that there shall be panels, one or more. There 
will be no access from the road leading from the main highway to the 
informational site. That is, there will be no access beyond that to 
any other road. It will be simply a rest area, an informational site, 
and we will describe the size of the panels and the size of the signs 
that shall be placed on these panels. 

We say that there shall only be one sign advertising any particular 
activity and we go on and say that there shall be no brand names 
advertised except as the brand name appears in the title of the 
activity. As for instance, the X YZ gasoline station, or whatever it 
might be. There shall be no moving signs, and if they are illuminated, 
they shall be illuminated by white lights. In other words, we now 
say that there may be these informational sites, and we lay down 
general specifications as to what signs may be placed on the panels 
that may be installed at those sites. 

Senator Case. You are referring to “these’—do you have that in 
printed form? Is there a brochure on these standards as yet? 

Secretary Weeks. No; it is not ready yet, but we hope to have this 
all spelled out and filed with the Federal Register. We are going to 
do this just as soon as we can. We think we can do it within a week. 
It will be published in the Federal Register, and thereafter there will 
be a 30-day period in which interested parties may file suggestions 
or criticisms. 

Senator Casr. I was just wondering, Mr. Chairman, if this is getting 
to the formalizing state, if it might not be desirable to submit a 
preliminary draft of that to the Public Works Committee. Once it 
goes in the Federal Register, it will have a certain standing and there 
might be some points in it that members of the committee might want 
to make some suggestions on which would enable you to put in the 
first published draft statements which might save or might avoid 
certain statements or descriptions which would entail considerable 
correction. 

Senator Gorr. Senator Case, acting as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I invited the Secretary to discuss his tentative proposals with 
the subcommittee to the extent that he felt capable of doing so at the 
time. It is my understanding that the Department has been working 
on this matter for months now, and that the standards are approach- 
ing the finished form. I thought it would be in the interest of the 
work of the committee and in the interest of the program and in the 
public interest that the Secretary make this preliminary presentation 
before it was published in the Register, and to the extent that he is 
able to furnish the committee for. its public use or confidential use, 
as the case may be, I would welcome your suggestion. 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Chairman, we are getting right down to the 
end of the ‘road on this, and what I am telling you here this morning 
is iat well the idea that we propose. 

enator Casr. Your reference to 12-mile limitation, I think the 
12-mile phrase is one which I suggested at the time that we were 
working in the conferences on the “bill, and I must say that was not 
entirely accidental. That 12 miles occurred to me as the distance which 
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separates a great many towns in the United States and which would 
make it possible at least to give the traveler some information about 
the community to which he was going or give him a little time to 
adjust his plans and decide whether or not they wanted to stop at 
the next town or not before he actually arrived at the spot and just 
found a directional sign, turn off here, and of course, the 12 miles is not 
just forward and backward, the 12 miles could be either to the left or 
right of the highway. 

So that the | purpose of it, in my mind, was to be of service to the 
traveler and at the same time to avoid the feeling that can be gen- 
erated along the Interstate Highway System that it has been con- 
structed and designed without much consideration for the commu- 
nities through which it passes or near which it is passing. 

Secretary Wrexs. We do not see the 12-mile limitation any dif- 
ferently than you do, I think, Senator. The 12 miles is spelled out 
in the statute and as you will note, as I come to a little greater empha- 
sis on that, we propose to give any activity that is conducted within 
12 miles of the highway an opportunity to advertise. 

Senator Case. To get on one of the panels? 

Secretary Werks. They can get on one of the panels, or I am coming 
to another specification here- 

Senator Gore. Will you proceed ? 

Secretary WEEKs. Now I have described in a general way the infor- 
mational sites. Now if there is no informational site within 12 miles 
of a particular activity, then we provide that that activity may adver- 
tise on the highway—— 

Senator Gore. You mean on an area adjacent ? 

Secretary Weeks. On an area adjacent to the highway, but we do 
not say there shall be no signs. We restrict their opportunity. I 
am assuming here is an informational site here and there is one here 
[indicating]. Maybe they are 30 miles apart, and here is a zone 
where an activity is 12 miles from the highway but has no opportunity 
to get into the informational site, so they can move up to the highway, 
the land adjacent to the highway, and put up their signs, wherever they 
may want to. Now we restrict them in this manner: we say that there 
shall be no signs within 2 miles of an interchange as you approach the 
interchange. This is in order that directional signs and so on may not 
be obscured as you come to the interchange. 

Then we say that, in the distance 2 miles from the interchange to 5 
miles, that they may put a certain number of signs. Our present 
thinking is about six in that particular zone or area. Then 5 miles or 
more from the interchange, there would be a sign not oftener than 
once each mile on the average. That is our present thinking. So 
that signs advertising activities within 12 miles either go in the in- 
formational site, if there is one within 12 miles, or if there is not, then 
they can move up to the land adjacent to the highways under "these 
restrictions that I have outlined. 

Now I come to No. 4, which is information for the traveling public. 
I said there were four classifications: historic sites, scenic sites, public 
places, and eating, lodging, automobile repair and maintenance. Now 
we place no restrictions on signs advertising historic sites that are 
owned by nonprofit or ganizations. As far as the scenic sites, the pub- 
lic places and eating lodges, automobile—— 
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Senator Gore. What do you mean public places? The Hermitage? 

Secretary Weeks. The Hermitage is a historic site. That would be 
under the title of a historic site. 

Senator Gore. Publicly owned ? 

Secretary Weeks. Publicly owned; yes. 

Senator Hruska. Owned by a nonprofit organization? Was that 
in your definition ? 

enator Kerr. Historic. 

Secretary Weexs. A national park. 

Senator Casz. What about Mount Vernon? That is not publicly 
owned. 

Secretary Weeks. That is a historic site. 

Senator Hruska. Suppose Mount Vernon were owned by a private, 
profitmaking organization ; would that disqualify it? 

Secretary Weeks. If it was nonprofit ? 

Senator Hruska. That is what I am driving at. 

Senator Gorr. The Hermitage is owned by the Hermitage Associa- 
tion. It is a great national shrine, but it is owned by the nonprofit 
Hermitage Association. 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. There would be no restriction on 
that, Monticello, Mount Vernon, on historic sites of that character. 

The only other change from the third grouping, signs advertising 
activities within 12 miles, would be that these signs would be at in- 
formational] sites unless there is no informational site available within 
some distance from the activity greater than the 12 miles. We are 
thinking now in terms of 30 miles. 

And finally, we have general specifications, that there should be 
no signs on any scenic areas whatever. 

We limit the size of the signs and we should be interested, very 
much interested, before we finalize this business, of having any sug- 
gestions the committee might have as to the size of the signs. 

You will recall, the committee placed some limit on the size of the 
signs. But these limitations, in one instance I think, were 3,000 
square inches 

Senator Kerr. Five hundred square inches. 

Secretary Weeks. One was 500 square inches. 

Senator Kerr. They took them out. 

Secretary Weexs. They took them out on the floor. We are think- 
ing in terms of a sign not larger than 50 to 70 square feet. You will 
recall that in outdoor advertising there are two types of signs only, 
one what we call the painted board and the other a 24-sheet board. A 
24-sheet board is, I think, 814 by 1914 feet. So we are thinking in 
terms of a sign, that is an overall limitation on the size of the signs, 
that would be substantially smaller than the 24-sheet board. So I 
say the general limitations are: No signs in scenic areas, the limitation 
on size, and the limitation on the advertising of any brand-name 
products. This is, in a general way, our thinking and as I pointed 
out, Mr. Chairman, we are getting down to the end of the road. 

It has been, I must say, a terrific problem to run this through. 
Our people in the Bureau of Public Roads, our General Counsel’s 
Office, Secretary Rothschild, and all of us have spent hours, days, 
weeks, and it is getting into months now, trying to work this thing 
out. 
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I would like to ask any of my associates here if I left out anything 
that you think ought to be covered. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I don’t think so. 

Senator Gore. If that is the case, I thank you. 

You say it has been a difficult job for you and your Department. 
It involved slight legislative difficulty. 

Secretary Weeks. I am sure of it. 

Senator Gorn. My purposes in advocating this legislation were, 
first, in the interests of safety. Unless the areas within the clover- 
leafs, the turnoffs, are protected from indiscriminate commercial ad- 
vertising, they could become danger areas instead of areas of safety. 
Your standards, as you have said, preserve 2 miles before a turnoff, 
which will meet the test of safety, as I see it. 

My second purpose—and I say “my” because all members of the 
committee do not agree with this point of view, and that is why I 

ersonalize it—my second purpose was to preserve areas of scenic 
setae and historic values. Do you think your standards will meet 
that second test? 

Secretary Weeks. I do, because we provide that there will be no 
signs in scenic areas. No signs at all. And as far as signs advertising 
historic sites, as many as they want anywhere. 

Senator Gore. You also would not permit a sign to obscure a 
historic site. Then on the positive side you reserve the right of ad- 
vertisement for historic shrines? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. That is one of the points we discussed 
at quite some length. As you go toward Charlottesville you will see 
the signs “Monticello,” a small oval sign, very small, and signs of that 
type advertising the location of historic sites. We don’t interfere with 
that at all. 

Senator Gore. I have stated my purposes in support of the legisla- 
tion. My purpose now is to assist you and the Department in making 
the standards practical, workable, and acceptable. I would hope that 
they are so practical, workable, acceptable, and effective that a great 
majority of the States will comply. 

I say that for the reason of safety and the preservation of beauty 
of the landscape and historic values. 

The public should understand that this is a new system of highways. 
In the main it is not to replace existing highways. This is not only 
a new system of highways, it is a different kind of highway system. 
Its use is regulated for every person. Though a man may live beside 
the road or have a business beside the highway, he cannot enter upon 
or leave the highway except under conditions regulated for his own 
safety and the safety of the traveling public. 

Eventually this system is eal as I understand it, to carry 20 

ercent of the traffic of the Nation. Unless there is regulation of 
billboard advertising, these highways will become virtually billboard 
alleys, and therefore I want to be helpful. I appreciate the work 
that the Department has done. I hope that our work in this com- 
mittee and your work will facilitate the adequate and fair consider- 
ation of this problem by various State legislatures. 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Secretary, one thing I would like to have your 
cpinion on is this: In the debate on this bill, over and over again the 
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responsible sources of it made statements consistent with this one, that 
Iam about to read, by Mr. Gore: 


The pending provision would authorize the Secretary of Commerce not to regu- 
late but to enter into agreements with States under which agreements the States 
themselves would undertake to regulate. 

Is it your concept of this legislation that that is the situation ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir; that we do not regulate, that we set 
standards, that the whole action is up to the States. The States can 
take no action, or they can take such action as they see fit, but if they 
call upon the Feder al Government for the one-half of 1 percent that 
is provided in the statute, then they must regulate in accord with the 
standards set by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator Kerr. I am trying to figure out in my own mind just what 
happens there. Is it your yosition that if the States sign this agree- 
ment that then they authorize the Secretary of Commerce to regulate 
in those States ? 

Secretary Werks. I don’t see that the Secretary of Commerce or the 
Federal Government does any regulating. 

Senator Kerr. What would be the difference between the Secretar y 
of Commerce fixing the standards and saying that if you sign this 
agreement these standards shall become effective and ‘implemented, 
and one where the Federal Government is doing the regulating. 

Secretary Werks. The State is completely a free agent. The 
State 

Senator Kerr. They area free agent to sign that contract? 

Secretary Weeks. They sign it asa free agent. 

Senator Kerr. What I am trying to determine in my mind, as I 
understood the chairman of the committee and the Senator from 
California say over and over again—and I said at the time I didn’t 
agree with them but they insisted that there could be no other inter- 
pretation of it, as I recall—the purpose of this bill was to bring about 
a situation where the States, if they entered into these agreements, 
would do the regulating. 

Now, isn’t it a fact, in accordance with what you told us here today, 
that if the States sign this agreement then the specifications and regu- 
lations are furnished to them by the Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir; but again I make my 

Senator Kerr. So if they sign an agreement they sign an agreement 
actually to let you regulate them in their States? 

Secretary Werks. No. They sign an agreement; they say, “We 
are going to regulate in accordance with these stand: ids,” which the 
Federal Government has set up. If they do make that statement, and 
do regulate in accordance with these standards, then they get the 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Senator Kerr. Can they change the standards in any way? 

Secretary Werks. I don’t think they can change the standards 
and get the half of 1 percent that is provided by the statute. 

Senator Kerr. If that j is the case, then, actually they authorize 








your standards and your specifications to become effective ; don’t they ? 

Secretary Weeks. That's correct. 

Senator Kerr. And you are the one to determine whether or not 
they meet them ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir; as long as we are paying the bonus, so 
to speak. 
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Senator Kerr. If you decide they are not meeting them then you 
withhold the money ¢ 


Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Aside from semantics, isn’t that in reality a situa- 
tion where you are doing the prescribing and the fixing of the specifi- 
cations and since they are all that are involved in the regulation then 
aren’t you in fact the one who is regulating ? 

Secretary Weeks. The Federal Government is giving a quid pro 
quo for conforming to these standards, but the State doesn’t have to 
do thing. The State is a completely free agent. They will get their 
90 percent and go along in the normal manner. 

Daehn Gore. Excuse me, Senator. They will get their 90 percent 
of the construction cost, provided they meet the standards of con- 
struction. 

Secretary Werks. Oh, yes; absolutely. 

But this is the way the law is written, as I understand it, that we 
give the one-half of 1 percent if they conform to the standards that 
the Federal Government sets up. 

Senator Kerr. Who follows through and inspects the results to 
determine whether or not they have met the standards? 

Secretary Weeks. The Bureau of Public Roads. 

Senator Kerr. You don’t take their certificate on it? 

Secretary Weeks. I think we would look over their shoulder to see 
whether they are conforming. I would hope we would, just as we 
do with respect to conforming to the standards of construction, and 
so on. 

Senator Kerr. I understand. And with reference to the standards 
of construction you fix them; don’t you ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes; but I would point this out: I think it is 
quite likely to be true that the standards that we set are minimum, 
and the standards that many of the States set will be higher, stricter 
than what the Federal Government sets. 

Senator Kerr. Then insofar as the standards set by you are con- 
cerned, you set them, you prescribe them, you inspect to see if they 
are met, and you determine whether or not what you have specified 
has been complied with to the extent of entitling them to get the 
one-half of 1 percent? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nasu. Actually, the Federal Government wouldn’t be involved 
in objecting to the erection of signs with the people who are erecting 
them. That is up to the States. What the Federal Government will 
do, as I see it, if the State allows signs to go up in violation of the 
standards, we would deny them the one-half of 1 percent. But we 
wouldn’t have any relationship at all with the chap who put up the 
signs. 

Senator Kerr. I understand. 

Senator Hruska. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Suppose that one-half of 1 percent has already 
been paid in and spent and the violation occurs thereafter. Then 
what do you do? 

Mr. Nasu. I would say that is a bridge we haven’t crossed yet. I 
don’t know what we would do under those circumstances. 
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Senator Hrusua. Is there any penalty fixed in the statute as we 
have it written now as to what happens in that event ? 

Mr. Nasu. I would imagine that we would have a right to recover. 
This is just an offhand opinion. 

Senator Hruska. Is it provided in the law that you would have the 
right to recover ¢ 

r. Nasu. No. It is provided in the law that we shall pay it to 
them. If and when we pay it to them under a mistake of fact 

Senator Hruska. There is no mistake of fact. The law provides 
for the payment of that amount of money when they sign an agree- 
ment with you. It may be implied but it is not there. I wonder, is 
there anything in the regulations or contemplated or proposed that 
would say, “In the event of a breach thereof, and in case they do not 
supervise and regulate as you had in mind, that you have certain 
remedies.” 

Mr. Nasu. Let me make it clear that these standards only have to 
do with the standards as spelled out in the statute. I don’t believe 
that the statute contemplates that we put anything in the standards 
about that at all. 

Senator Hruska. That is why I asked, if you had anything in 
there or not. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, when Senator Hruska is through 

Senator Hruska. I am through. 

Senator Case. Would you yield on that point, Senator Kerr? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Senator Case. Have you stated whether or not these agreements 
will cover the entire Interstate System within a State, or will they be 
agreements project by project ? 

Mr. Nasu. They will be statewide agreements, with the exceptions 
provided in the statute. 

Senator Case. Then assume that you have an agreement with a 
State. When do you actually make the payment of the additional 
one-half of 1 percent? 

Mr. Nasu. Project by project. 

Senator Case. Project by project. If a State then were to violate 
the agreement with respect to a given project, what would be your 
remedy so far as the future is concerned ? 

Mr. Nasu. Offhand now—we really haven’t crossed this bridge yet— 
it would be my opinion that we would not pay the one-half of 1 
percent with respect to that project. 

Senator Case. On the next project or the succeeding project ? 

Mr. Nasu. On the next project. 

Senator Casr. But supposing you were approaching the end of 
the program and the violation, let’s say, didn’t occur until the last 
project had been adopted. Does the law then give you any remedy 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Nasu. Nothing is spelled out in the law on that subject at all. 

Senator Case. What about your general powers with respect to 
Federal aid to the State. Do you have any ways in which you could 
become a little tougher so far as States are concerned if they break 
agreements with the Bureau of Public Roads ? 

Mr. Nasu. I understand that recovery would probably be provided 
for in the agreement with the State. In other words, the State agree- 
ment itself would contain something on that subject. 
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Senator Cass. In any event, during the process of the building it 
does seem to me that you have some remedy in that if a State started 
to violate the agreement you at least would withhold the payment on 
succeeding projects. 

Mr. Nasu. That is the way I would think right now; yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Would the Senator yield ? 

Do you mean to say that the agreement would contain something 
which hasn’t its foundation in the statute ? 

Mr. Nasu. No, it would have to have its foundation in the statute. 
There is no question about that. 

Senator Hruska. You just got through telling us about that, that 
that particular facet has not been touched upon or covered by the 
statute. 

Mr. Nasu. No. The Senator was asking a question about construc- 
tion funds and construction standards. What we are talking about is 
providing for recovery if the construction standards aren’t complied 
with. I didn’t understand that I was answering the question you have 
in mind. 

Senator Case. I intended it to apply with respect to this one-half 
of 1 percent. If you have an agreement and it covers all of the Inter- 
state System within a State, and project A and project B have been 
undertaken and you have paid the one-half of 1 percent on project A 
and project B, but by the time you get to project C you find that the 
State is not complying with its agreement but is violating the agree- 
ment with respect to project A or B, would you pay them one-half of 
1 percent on project C knowing that they were violating the agreement 
on A and B? 

Mr. Nasu. Senator, I would like to say that I think this is a ques- 
tion that has to be resolved, and we haven’t resolved it yet. I couldn’t 
give you a categorical answer one way or another on it. 

Senator Hruska. At that point may I ask, if you will yield, Senator 
Case: Would it be contemplated by your Department that you would 
put in these one-half of 1 percent contracts the same type a tala se 
that you say is in the construction contracts, where you would deny 
them additional moneys if they don’t comply with the specifications? 

Mr. Nasu. We really don’t have any contemplation on that subject 
one way or another now. I think it has to be determined. 

Senator Casr. It seems to me that that might be a thing that we 
might take a look at before you publish these regulations in the 
Federal Register. 

Mr. Nasu. This question we have discussed at some length but 
awe no final decision has been reached as to what we can or cannot 

0. 

Senator Kerr. Have you discussed, Mr. Nash, the possibility or 
probability that you would have a provision in this one-half of 1 
percent contract that if at some future date, after the project is fin- 
ished and you have paid the one-half of 1 percent and the State didn’t 
live up to the agreement, that they would be bound to reimburse you? 

Mr. Nasu. The subject has been discussed. 

Senator Gore. You told Senator Hruska that in your judgment 
there was no basis in the statute that would authorize you to recover 
from the State. 

Mr. Nasu. I said there was no express provision in the statute on 
the subject. 
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Senator Kerr. Has your discussion of it contemplated the prob- 
ability that there is an implied authority in the statute for it? 

Mr. Nasu. I think we have discussed that, yes. I wouldn’t say 
that we have discussed the probability of it, but we have discussed 
whether or not there is any implied 

Senator Kerr. There would either be a probability or a possibility, 
wouldn’t there ? 

Mr. Nasu. I would imagine so, yes. 

Senator Kerr. What is your opinion as to whether or not it is in 
the statute ? 

Mr. Nasu. I really do not have any opinion at the present time. 

Senator Kerr. T he proposed standards that the Secretary has given 
us here would, in effect, be prohibitory in the rural areas, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Werks. No. 

Senator Kerr. I would like to have your opinion on it. 

Mr. Nasu. It would be prohibitory ! 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu. I really don’t know what you mean by “prohibitory.” 

Senator Kerr. The standards with respect to rural areas would 
just be that the signs would be prohibited. 

Secretary Werks. I would not say so, sir. 

Senator Kerr. What would you say ? 

Secretary Werks. I would say that anywhere in this seventy-odd 
percent of the Interstate System mileage that I referred to in my 
first 

Senator Kerr. Was that 70 percent within municipalities or outside ? 

Secretary Werks. That was everywhere. That was overall. I took 
out the old, established routes on the Interstate—— 

Senator Kerr. My question is whether or not you said 70 percent of 
the 40,000 miles would be subject to the standards, or would not be. 

Secretary Weeks. Would be subject to the standards. That is 
what I estimate. 

Senator Kerr. Would be subject to the standards? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. And if you get into a rural area—you 
are an individual now and you want to advertise an activity—you can 
do that in the informational sites where they are available within 
the 12 miles. 

Senator Kerr. I want you to show me in the statute now where it 
authorizes you to prescribe informational sites. 

Mr. Nasu. The statute contains authority within the 660-feet dis- 
tance from the edge of the right-of-way to regulate signs that are 
visible from the main-traveled way. 

Senator Kerr. He referred here to four categories of signs that I 
understood he told us were not subject to standards. 

Secretary Weeks. That are subject. Four categories that we, by 
statute, are required or permitted to set standards for. The informa- 
tional signs, the directional signs, and the signs for sale or lease, and 
signs advertising activities within 12 miles, and signs giving informa- 
tion to the traveler. 

The first two groups, directional or lease, have, practically speaking, 
no restrictions on them whatsoever. The other groupings, advertising 
activities within 12 miles and giving information to the travelers, I 
have described. There is no place where they cannot advertise under 
our suggested standards. They may advertise either in these infor- 
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mational sites or, if there are no informational sites, then along the 
highway. 

Senator Kerr. I want you to enlighten me on that “informational 
site.” Does that mean that there would be a person there, that there 
would be a sign there “Tourist information,” and the tourist would 
have to stop and question him ¢ 

Secretary Werks. He would have to go off the road. Here is a 
limited-access interstate highway. There is a directional sign that 
says, “Informational site 2 miles ahead.” When he comes to that site 
which the State has provided, an informational site, he would go off 
on an access road to an area where these panels are set, and where 
they display the signs for whoever wants to advertise. 

Senator Kerr. Suppose there are signs authorized or permitted 
under State law that don’t include an informational site? 

Secretary Werks. If there are no informational sites, then you 
come back to our standards that say there should be no signs within 2 
miles of an interchange, and from 2 to 5 miles we set the number of 
signs that may appear in that stretch of the highway, and beyond 5 
miles from the interchange we say you shall have one sign every mile 
on the average, or something of that nature. 

Senator Kerr. Suppose that there are more activities being con- 
ducted at locations within 12 miles of the point at which such signs 
are located than there are 1-mile areas ? 

Secretary Werks. In that case it would be a question of first come, 
first served.’ The people who were anxious to advertise their activity 
would have to bid for the privilege and take their turn. 

Senator Kerr. In other words, then you would eliminate the weak, 
or the group that were not there first, and they would not have the 
protection of this law? 

Mr. Nasu. We think there probably would be enough demand in 
that event on the State to provide an informational site at that 
location. 

Senator Kerr. But suppose there were activities there with refer- 
ence to which there might not be enough curiosity on the part of the 
average traveler to stop to find out? Maybe the average traveler 
wouldn’t know that there was such an activity, and if he didn’t know 
that there was such an activity and therefore didn’t stop and ask where 
such an activity might be located, it would seem to me that that 
activity would not have the protection which it was contemplated in 
this section of the law would give him. 

Secretary Weeks. This is one of the methods by which we have 
sought, under the statute, to limit outdoor advertising on this Inter- 
state Highway System. 

Senator Kerr. As I understand this law, Mr. Secretary, it didn’t 
give you the right to exclude these signs which were maintained pursu- 
ant to authorization or permitted under State law, it didn’t give you 
the right to prohibit them, it gave you the right to fix standards for 
them. 

Secretary Weeks. That is just the point we argued on at great 
length. We have no authority under the statute to exclude ad- 
vertising. 

Senator Kerr. That is the way it looks to me. So that when you 
say that you will only permit one each mile, and let us say that there 
are twice as many activities as there are miles, then it would seem to 
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me that you would be using the authority to regulate the sign to 
prohibit the sign. 

Secretary Weeks. Regulation, to me, means to regulate, and part 
of regulation is to limit the activity to a reasonable extent. 

Senator Kerr. This law was over and over declared in the Senate 
not to be one to prohibit but one to regulate. 

Mr. Nasu. This doesn’t prohibit; it regulates. 

Senator Kerr. It does prohibit if you fix a standard that would 
make it impossible for a group of people, all of whom have a similar 
status under the law, to be discriminated against. 

Mr. Nasu. Any regulation prohibits something. It has to prohibit 
something. If you adopt a regulation that prohibits flashing lights 
on signs, as we are proposing to do, this prohibits that. If you adopt 
a regulation that limits—— 

Senator Kerr. Let’s stop right there, Mr. Nash. You would say 
that no sign would meet the specification if it had lights flashing on 
and off ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. But you wouldn’t say that you could not have a sign 
that had a light flashing on and off, nor could there be more than 10 
signs that didn’t have the flashing on and off. That passes from the 
province of regulation to prohibition. 

Mr. Nasu. No. It isall a question of degree. You start prohibiting 
certain aspects of signs and then if you limit size you are prohibiting 
some aspects of signs. 

Senator Kerr. Let’s say that you issue a regulation that a sign 
shall not be more than 8 feet high and 12 feet long. That is regu- 
lating. If you then say, “Nor shall there be more than 10 of such 
signs,” then you are prohibiting. 

I would say that you are acting not only in an unauthorized man- 
ner entirely in violence of the democratic processes if you fixed it so 
that only the highest bidder would have the privilege of exercising the 
right which either should be made available to all within a category 
or not. 

Secretary Weexs. What would you say about our provision, Sen- 
ator, where we say there should be no signs within 2 miles of an 
interchange in the direction from which you approach a sign? 

Senator Kerr. I would say if you prescribe that there should be no 
sign within 2 miles of an interchange but that you still made provi- 
sion for signs elsewhere within 12 miles of an activity on the basis 
that would permit any activity within 12 miles to have a sign, that 
you would be within the authorization of the statute. But when you 
fix a regulation that goes beyond telling an American citizen what 
kind of sign he can have, and under your authority telling him what 
kind of sign he can have or you are going to fix it so he can’t have 
any sign at all, that then you leave the sanctuary of your authority 
to regulate and enter the posture of prohibiting without authority of 
law that I can find here. 

Mr. Nasu. It seemed to us that it was contemplated by the law 
that we could adopt regulations that would keep signs from being 
placed one right next to the other for a distance of 2 or 3 miles on 
the highway, such that you had a fence of signs. 
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Senator Kerr. What do you think is the significance of this that 
says: 

Signs erected or maintained pursuant to authorization or permitted under 
State law, and not inconsistent with the national policy and standards of this 
section, advertising activities being conducted at a location within 12 miles of 
the point at which such signs are located. 

Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Nash, that if under the protection, or if under 
the claim that that authorizes you to do certain things that you in 
reality prevent activities that are conducted within a location 12 miles 
of this thing having a sign, that you then make of yourself an agency 
not of the administration of the law but an agency to prevent citizens 
with equal privileges having the right to operate under that law? 

Secretary Weexs. Of course, we think that if there is demand 
enough for signs that the State would install an additional one of 
these informational sites. 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Secretary, suppose you are off up there with a 
Shetland pony institution that you are operating to entice people to 
stop and let their kids ride it, but nobody coming along there knows 
that a Shetland pony farm is 10 miles from that highway or 6 miles 
from that highway. Maybe somebody would be looking for a Shet- 
land pony farm, but they would not want to stop at every information 
site for over 40,000 miles looking for one. Suppose they had a 
swimming pool ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It occurs to me if the State put an informational 
sign there, there would be a sign leading traffic to that area as an 
informational—— 

Senator Kerr. To what area? 

Mr Tatiamy. To the informational area. 

Senator Kerr. What would the sign say? “Information as to local 
activities obtainable here” ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. “Information ahead.” 

Senator Kerr. Information as to activities within 12 miles of this 
highway located here? 

Mr. Tatitmy. Information regarding all activities or any activities. 

Senator Kerr. You know the average man driving along the road 
would stop at that if he were looking for a bathroom for. his kids 
or a place to eat or sleep or buy gasoline, but not knowing what the 
activities of an area might be, he wouldn’t just go about addressing 
his questions, “To whom it may concern: What activities do you have 
around here that I could spend some money at?” 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would think that the probability of getting more 
attention to this particular activity might be greater in an informa- 
tional area than a chance advertisement adjacent to the highway. 

Senator Kerr. You do? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. You think the fellow looking for a Shetland pony 
sign would be more apt to come there and stop at all these informa- 
tional signs than if he happened to see a sign, “Shetland pony farm, 
10 miles south of here” ? 

Mr Tatiamy. If he were looking for one, I think he would stop 
at the informational area, yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerr. Every one he came to? That would surely interfere 
with a man’s vacation. 

Mr. Tatiamy.. They have to stop frequently anyway. 

Senator Kerr. I know, but you don’t want to add the additional 
burden to that which every human being has, to have to stop fre- 
quently, do you? 

Mr. Tariamy. Every time you stop you give him a chance to see 
the advertisement. 

Senator Kerr. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my judgment 
it is an absolute misconstruction and a misconstruing of the law to 
use the authority under section 3 here to fix standards for signs erected 
or maintained pursuant to permission of the State laws advertising 
activities being conducted at locations within 12 miles of this point 
at which such signs are located, to fix specifications which would 
prevent any citizen who could qualify on the same basis as any other 
citizen from having the opportunity to have his rights protected under 
that law. 

If there are 10 people with activities and we set up specifications 
to fix it so that only 5 of them could be protected under this section 
it would in effect amount to compelling the enjoyment of a privilege 
under the law to be available only to the highest bidder. 

Senator Gore. Senator Kerr, if you have a city ordinance that in 
a given area no home should be constructed on a lot less than 50 feet 
in width, there is certainly a limit to the number of houses that can be 
built in that area. 

Senator Kerr. But you haven’t got that under this law. Under this 
law you give them the right to regulate and fix standards— 
for signs erected or maintained pursuant to authorization or permitted under 
State law, and not inconsistent with the national policy and standards of this 
section, advertising activities being conducted at a location within 12 miles of 
the point at which such signs are located. 

What he would do under the situation you are talking about would 
fix it here in a town that permits anybody that has a 50-foot lot to build 
this kind of a house to fix it so that there couldn’t be one built unless 
they had a 100 feet, and then say first come, first served; highest bid- 
ders are successful bidders. 

This deesn’t say that it should be available to only a certain per- 
centage of the people with activities within 12 miles of this site. It 
says it should be available to everybody— 
advertising activities being conducted at a location within 12 miles of the point 
at which such signs are located. 

Senator Gore. Senator Kuchel? 

Senator Kucne:. Mr. Chairman, regardless of the different indi- 
vidual views of the Senators seated around this table, the fact does 
remain that Congress has passed a law on this subject, and the law 
obviously is going to be the guidline for what the Department of Com- 
merce does. I want to read part of it first and then I have some 
questions. 

Senator Kerr. I haven't finished questioning. 

Senator Kucue.. I beg your pardon. I don’t want to interrupt you. 
I thought you were through. I apologize. 

Senator Kerr. Maybe I ought to be through. But I thought the 
Senator was going to help me. 
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I will tell you right now it looked to me like they are applying first 
come, first served, highest bidder prevails, to the committee as well as 
to the highway. 

Senator Gore. The senior Senator from Oklahoma, by reason of 
his seniority, is recognized. 

Senator Kerr. No, sir. By reason of the fact that I have been rec- 
ognized, I hope I will be per mitted to finish my questions. 

You said that you were not going to permit signs as big as 814 by 19? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 

Senator Kerr. What was it you said about the size of those signs? 

Secretary Werks. The 24-sheet board is 814 by 191% feet, I believe. 

Senator Kerr. I thought you said you were going to specify they 
would have to be much smaller than that so that they would be safe? 

Secretary Weeks. Weare. We plan todo that. 

Senator Kerr. You think the smaller the sign is, the safer it is Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Werks. I think the smaller the sign, the less objection- 
able it is as a part of an outdoor advertisin progr am. 

Senator Kerr. Don’t you think that 814 by 1914 size has more or 
less been the development of decades of experience of people seeking 
to find that which would be the most convenient and most effective 
in giving a message ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. I think that size sign has developed because it 
is a practical size for anybody seeking to advertise a brand-name 
product, to:get the most from the advertising by that size board. As 
I pointed out, we are not allowing them, under our proposed stand- 
ards, to advertise brand-name products. 

Senator Hruska. Would the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Is there any specific authorization for eliminat- 
ing brand-name products here? Or is that just some arbitrary rule 
that you are invoking here by way of your regulatory powers? 
What is — basis of prohibiting brand-name products? 

Mr. Nasu. I think there are two authorizations in the statute. 
One is on 12 miles. If a brand name advertises an activity con- 
ducted more than 12 miles away, then the advertisement of that brand 
name would violate that section. 

Senate Hruska. However, if it is a can of Pepsodent toothpaste 
and it is sold within 6 miles, isn’t the sale of that thing to the interest 
of the traveling public ? 

Mr. Nasu. I think the sale of toothpaste is of interest to the travel- 
ing public, but the advertising of the brands 

Senator Hruska. But somebody who likes Pepsodent or Ipana 
is not interested in brand X. Do you construe subsection 4 to ex- 
clude the interest in brand names ? 

Mr. Nasu. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. Maybe they are interested in Dodge automobiles 
instead of Chevrolet. You don’t think that is of interest. to the pub- 
lice? They don’t care about the type of automobile. They are just 
interested in automobiles. 

Secretary Werks. I think probably we are interested in controlling 
the outdoor advertising on the interstate highways. 
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Senator Hruska. Within the framework of the law. This refers 
to the interest of the traveling public which, apparently, you construe 
as excluding brand names. Is that your definition ? 

Secretary Werks. No,sir. The law says that we shall regulate the 
advertising of an activity carried on within 12 miles of a particular 
highway. 

vs Kerr. It says you shall regulate signs. 

Senator Hruska. Here is something that goes into the sign, and 
you are Shang somes. brand names. You are not regulating brand 
names. You are prohibiting brand names. We heard again and 
again on the floor, when we had debate on this subject, that the law 
was not intended to nor intended to prohibit, but simply regulate. 

Here we find another instance, Senator Kerr, of another prohibition. 
We prohibit brand names. 

Are regulation and prohibition synonymous in your interpretation 
and construction of the definition of these terms ? 

Secretary Werks. We have tried to adjust our thinking so that we 
conform with the language of the statute. We have debated that for 
hours. 

Senator Hruska. Show me in the statute where you have authority 
for prohibiting brand names. 

Senator Kerr. Do you mean if a fellow had a Chevrolet agency 5 
miles -. that road, all he could say is, “Automobile agency, 5 miles 
south” 

Secretary Werks. “X YZ agency” is all he could advertise. 

Senator Hruska. If it were the “Brownville Chevrolet Co.,” would 
he have to amend it to “Brownville Automobile Co.” ? 

Secretary Wrrexs. He could doit. We specifically say if the brand 
name is a part of the official corporate title, or descriptive of the op- 
eration of the activity, then he can use it. 

Senator Kerr. Suppose it is the Home Oil Co. and they sell XYZ 

asoline, and they want to let anybody with a credit card good at an 
aaa — know that there is one there, but their name is Home 

il Co. 

Mr. Nasu. This would be permitted. 

Senator Kerr. What would be permitted ? 

Mr. Nasu. The instance that you have just mentioned. 

Senator Kerr. Can he say “Home Oil Co., X YZ gasoline” ? 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct. If that describes the general activity 
being conducted on the premises, then he can put it up. 

Senator Hruska. But if applied to toothpaste or film for a camera, 
that wouldn’t count ? 

Mr. Nasu. That doesn’t come within it. 

Senator Hruska. Where is the difference ? 

Secretary Weeks. If there is a drugstore with a thousand different 
brand-name products on their shelves, they couldn’t list those brand 
names. 

Senator Hruska. We have some service stations that have a thou- 
sand different things in their stock, and you are going to permit them 
to advertise the brand of gasoline but not the brand of tires? 

Mr. Nasu. That would be correct. 

Senator Hruska. You wouldn’t let them advertise batteries or 
sports cars ? 
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Mr. Nasu. That is correct. 

Senator Hruska. Wherein lies your authority for making that 
differentiation ? 

Mr. Nasu. I think that we have ey under that section, with 
respect to things in the specific interest of the traveling public, to de- 
fine what is in the specific interest of the traveling public. 

Senator Hruska. That is interesting. 

Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I will question that on my own time. 

Senator Kerr. I welcome the assistance on the point I have. 

Senator Casg. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Senator Casr. Couldn’t you say, if you had XYZ automobile com- 
pany, “Selling Chevrolets” ! 

Mr. Nasu. I would think so, if that is their general activity, selling 
Chevrolets. 

Senator Casg. One other point which I think is related to this. 
Mr. Secretary or Mr. Nash—whoever may want to answer it—do you 
find any further statutory support for the regulation developing from 
the provision in the old cog with regard to signs on highways—and 
I refer to the paragraph from section 12 of the 1944 act, which reads— 

On any highway or street hereafter constructed with Federal aid in any State, 
the location, form, and character of informational, regulatory, and warning 
signs, curb and pavement or other markings, and traffic signals installed or placed 
by any public authority or any other agency, should be subject to the approval 
of a State highway department, with the concurrence,of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, and the Commissioner of Public Roads is herby directed to con- 
cur only in such installations as will promote the safe and efficient utilization of 
the highways. 

Senator Hruska. Would the Senator yield for a question of him? 
Is that to apply to the right-of-way proper ? 

Senator Casr. I think this does apply to the right-of-way proper. 
But I was wondering if you found in the existence of this statute, and 
the description there as to what you could concur in, if you borrow 
from that for the position you are taking with regard to defining the 
types of signs. 

Mr. Nasu. We had not borrowed from it, Senator. 

Senator Kerr. You don’t think you could borrow something that a 
lender didn’t have, do you? 

Mr. Nasu. We hadn’t really given any consideration to that. 

Senator Case. But with respect to the signs on the right-of-way 
itself, which is a considerable right-of-way 

Senator Kerr. We are not talking about the right-of-way. 

Senator Case. You do exercise considerable authority under that 
statute. 

Mr. Nasu. I think that is true. 

Senator Hruska. If the Senator will yield: Some States permit 
= to be constructed on the right-of-way. What do you do about 
those ¢ 

Senator Kucuer. You follow the law, don’t you ? 

Mr. Nasu. We follow the law. We are actually talking about 
signs here within 660 feet from the edge of the right-of-way. 

Senator Hruska. That’s right. In some States, as I understand 
it, there is statutory authority within those States to erect signs on 
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their right-of-way. It has come to my attention—I don’t know how 
general a practice it is—that from time to time some of your Bureau 
of Public Roads folks come along and they call attention to these 
— on the right-of-way—no instance has come to my attention— 
where they insisted on their removal. But where there are States 
having that power, what do you do about those? Is there anyone 
here who can tell us about that situation ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I do know of this: That where States have laws pre- 
venting outdoor advertising of a general nature on the right-of-way, 
and in spite of that, signs are actually constructed on the right-of-way 
of a Federal-aid system, we then notify the State and direct them to 
take them down, and they do. 

Senator Case. What would you do if they don’t? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I don’t know. We haven't had that problem. 

Senator Casr. Right on that point if you will indulge me for a 
moment further. 

In paragraph 110 of the new codification of the act, paragraph (a) 
under “Project agreements” reads: 

As soon as practicable after the plans, specifications, and estimates for a 
specific project have been approved, the Secretary shall enter into a formal 
project agreement with the State highway department concerning the con- 
struction and maintenance of such project. Such project agreement shall make 
provision for State funds required for the State’s pro rata share of the cost 
of construction of that project, and for the maintenance thereof after comple- 
tion of construction. 

The question I want to ask is whether or not, in your project agree- 
ments with respect to a particular segment of the Interstate System, 
will that project agreement, by reference, incorporate the agreement, 
if one exists, that the State may have made with the Secretary on 
advertising ? 

Secretary Weeks. It should. 

Senator Case. If it does, then will the maintenance of the project 
embody the continuation of the agreement with respect to permitting 
signs in this 660-foot right-of-way ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. In other words, will the word “maintenance” include 
that ? 

Senator Case. If you incorporate by reference in your project the 
agreement with the State with respect to advertising, will the word 
“maintenance” there embrace maintenance of the agreement with re- 
spect to advertising. 

Mr. Nasu. L think it might very well. 

Senator Kerr. You think it might very well. The Federal Gov- 
ernment pays 90 percent of the cost of the project that is being main- 
tained if it is on the Interstate System, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Nasu. That’s right. 

Senator Kerr. And the project could not possibly include anything 
that you had not paid 90 percent of, could it? 

Secretary Weeks, That is correct. 

Mr. Nasu. The project? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu. That’s right. 

Senator Kerr. So in maintaining the project you are maintaining 
that with reference to which you paid 90 percent. 

Mr. Nasu. You mean that we would be limited to—— 
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Senator Knrr. If a project is a project it is a project. 

Mr. Nasu. The first question you asked—— : 

Senator Kerr. The law refers to maintaining the project. I asked 
you if you paid 90 percent of the cost of the project that the State is 
required to maintain. : 

r. Nasu. Your question is whether the area adjacent to the high- 
way isa part of the project. ; 

Senator Kerr. No; not at all. I am just asking you whether or not 
the project that the State agrees to maintain is something that you paid 
90 percent of if it is on an Interstate System. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. ‘ 

Senator Kerr. That is right, isn’t it, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. : 

Senator Kerr. That doesn’t include something that you give them 
one-half of 1 percent of ; does it ? 

Secretary Weeks. No. Wedon’t pay the half percent ? 

Senator Kerr. Neither you nor the State has bought anything 
except on that right-of-way ; have you? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. Until we pay the extra one-half 
of 1 percent. 

Senator Kerr. You haven’t bought anything then ? 

Secretary Weeks. We have bought an agreement that they are 
going to control advertising according to our standards. 

Senator Kerr. But that is not a project. 

Mr. Nasu. We might have paid 90 percent of the advertising rights 
that the State buys. 

Senator Kerr. If they buy them then that is part of the project; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Nasu. It might be part of the project. 

Senator Kerr. If they haven’t bought them then they are not in 
the project; are they ? 

Mr. Nasu. I don’t know that I would want to give an answer to that. 

Senator Kerr. I wouldn’t either, if I were you, unless I were going 
to answer it right. 

Mr. Nasu. I would like to consider it. 

Senator Kerr. This informational site, Mr. Secretary, that you are 
going to provide, is that an automatic dispensary of information or 
do human agencies have to participate ? 

Secretary Weeks. Human agencies have to participate. 

Senator Kerr. Would you require that that be 24-hour-a-day 
service ? 

Secretary Werks. I think the people who bought the advertis- 
ing 

Senator Kerr. No, no; they didn’t buy the advertising. They 
haven’t bought anything. People haven’t bought anything. You said 
the State was going to provide an informational booth or area. 

Secretary Weeks. No; an access road. 

Senator Kerr. Access road to what ? 

Secretary Weeks. To this informational site and rest area. 

Senator Kerr. What does a fellow with a motel 10 miles away have 
there to provide information? How does the traveling public, even 
if he is looking for it, going to get information at that site? 
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Secretary Weeks. Because there will be a panel there, and you and 
others are going to buy an advertising sign to be placed on that panel 
odzpetening. your motel or whatever else it is. 

Senator . In other words, it will just be a bypass out there to 
a place where there will be how big a sign ? 

Secretary Weexs. We are thinking in terms of a panel, each panel 
being, say, about 13 by 25 feet, and the signs on it would be 12 square 
feet, something of that order. 

Senator Kerr. You let them put up 13- by 25-foot signs but you 
wouldn’t let a fellow put up one 8 by—— 

Secretary Weeks. No. This is a panel on which a number of signs 
would be ners. 

Senator Kerr. Who would put that panel up? 

Secretary Werxs. The State. It could be private enterprise if the 
access roads were—private or State. 

Senator Kerr. It wouldn’t be an informational booth then? 

Secretary Werxs. No. 

Senator Kerr. It would just be an area where you would permit 
a larger sign subdivided into smaller signs ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes,sir. That is correct. 

Senator ae. That is all, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Senator Gore. Before other members of the committee begin: It 
is 12:23 p. m., and we have a quorum call. Can you return tomorrow 
morning at 10? 

Secretary Weeks. I think so. 

Senator Gore. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12:23 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, August 13, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., in room 412, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Albert Gore presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore, Kuchel, Revercomb, Case, and Hruska. 

Senator Gore. Will the committee come to order. Without objec- 
tion, there will be included in the record at this point an exchange of 
correspondence between Senator Neuberger, a member of this com- 
mittee, and Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Sinclair Weeks. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 


August 12, 1958. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 


Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: I regret that an executive session of another committee 
on which I serve made it impossible for me to attend the meeting of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Roads this morning, at which you and the General 
Counsel of your Department, Mr. Frederick C. Nash, discussed the outlines of 
your forthcoming set of national standards for the regulation of roadside sign- 
boards along the new Interstate Highway System. However, I have reviewed 
some of the discussion which took place between you and Mr. Nash and mem- 
bers of the committee. As the original sponsor of this legislation, I have a 
number of questions which I would like to present to you in an effort to clarify 
some of the issues raised since I was unable to ask them in person at this 
morning’s meeting. 

First, I would like to express my appreciation for the obviously thoughtful 
and conscientious work which has been done by the responsible personnel of 
your Department seeking to work out effective national standards under this 
new legislation. I am particularly pleased that you have apparently decided 
to accept the suggestion which I made in my Senate speech on May 13 for the 
installation by the States of informational boards for pedestrian-sized adver- 
tising on the safety rest areas along the interstate highways. 

The following aspects of the program appear to require additional clarifi- 
cation: 

(1) Questions were raised about the applicability of national standards within 
municipal areas and other areas zoned for industrial or commercial use under 
State law. If a municipality or other local governmental unit, in the exercise 
of its own zoning or police powers, chooses to impose regulation on signboards 
which meets or exceeds the national standards, is there any question but that 
an area so regulated may be included by the State within the mileage which 
may be covered by its statewide agreement with the Department of Commerce? 

(2) Obviously, if State legislation exceeds the national standards to be pro- 
mulgated by you, in imposing even more stringent regulations or even com- 
plete prohibition of billboards along interstate highways, that State would 
qualify for the Federal assistance provided under the new law. Will this fact 
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be spelled out clearly in the statement of standards to be published by your 
Department? 

(3) The legislative debate on the bill explains that the mere local sale of 
brand-name national products—i. e., toothpaste or automobiles—by local dealers 
is not a “local activity“ permitted advertising within 12 miles of the particular 
retail outlet. Will this fact be clearly stated in the national standards? 

(4) While the law is fairly explicit about the types of signs to be covered 
by the standards and about their geographic coverage, it states little about the 
other necessary terms of the agreements. Upon careful analysis, is there any real 
question but that these agreements may legally contain provisions for the re- 
covery of the Federal bonus payments, should the State at some future date 
decide to change its policies, and to abandon billboard regulations consistent with 
the national standards? 

(5) I would like information on two additional matters which do not relate 
to the national standards but about which I have received repeated inquiries. 
In view of the remarks of President Eisenhower in signing the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958, to the effect that present billboard control provisions have 
certain shortcomings, does the administration contemplate asking for corrective 
amendatory legislation at the beginning of the next session of Congress? And 
what information can you give me about the nature of State legislation which may 
have been adopted or which may have been drafted for introduction in coming 
State legislative sessions? 

Finally, let me express my approval of your statement that you intend to 
limit the size of permissible signs to something in the neighborhood of 50 or 60 
square feet, rather than to permit the common 24-sheet billboards. 

I shall look forward to having the answers to the questions I have asked as 
early as may be at all possible for you or your associates to provide them. 

With good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. RrcH arp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: This is in reply to your letter of August 12, 1958, 
raising certain questions with regard to section 12 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1958. 

(1) The answer to this question is: No, an area regulated as you have de- 
scribed may be included by the State within the mileage which may be covered 
by its statewide agreement with the Department of Commerce. It could not be 
excluded from the application of the national standards unless the State applied 
for the exclusion. 

(2) It is our present feeling that if the State imposes more stringent regu- 
lations or even complete prohibition of billboards along Interstate Highways, 
that State would qualify for the Federal assistance provided under the new 
law. However, we do not feel that the statute requires or even authorizes us 
to spell this fact out in the standards to be promulgated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Accordingly, it is not our present plan to include anything in the stand- 
ards on this subject. 

(3) We are considering the insertion in the standards of something along the 
line you mention. This was discussed at the committee meeting this morning. 

(4) We do not think that the law is specific on this subject. We are giving 
the matter careful study but have not reached any final decision yet as to exact- 
ly what the rights of the Federal Government would be under these circum- 
stances. It does not seem to us that this subject is one that should properly be 
covered in the standards. 

(5) The administration has not yet decided what, if any, corrective amenda- 
tory legislation should be requested at the beginning of the next session of 
Congress. 
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I really do not have much information to give you on the subject of State 
legislation. We believe that preparation of this legislation is largely dependent 
upon the promulgation of the national standards. 

I appreciate very much your remarks concerning the work of the Department 
on this very difficult subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator Gore. Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucnet. Mr. Chairman, I started to say yesterday, and I 

vant to say this now, regardless of the individual view of any mem- 
ber of this committee or indeed any Member of the Congress with 
respect to the reasonableness by which the Department of Commerce 
lays down rules and regulations under this law, the fact is clear that 
Congress has spoken, that we do have a law, that to that extent the 
legislative intent ought to be clear, and that the rule of reason ob- 
viously is going to apply when the regulations with respect to the sub- 
ject of outdoor advertising are laid down. 

I think it is also true that sometimes in the committee when ques- 
tions are asked of busy governmental servants, the answers, the very 
words that are used to answer those questions sometimes are not the 
precise words which ought to be used to indicate from a matter of 
law what the answer is intended to give. For example, yesterday I 
think the Senator from Oklahoma asked some questions which were 
answered, I believe, completely inadvertently by the Secretary and 
his able staff and the use of the word “regulate” was, I think, un- 
fortunate. ' 

So first of all, I would like now to read the national policies that 
Congress has set out and then ask a couple of questions about it. 


SECTION 122: AREAS ADJACENT TO THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


(a) National policy. To promote the safety, convenience, and enjoyment of 
public travel and the free flow of interstate commerce, and to protect the public 
investment in the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, it is 
hereby declared to be in the public interest to encourage and assist the States 
to control the use of and to improve areas adjacent to the Interstate System by 
controlling the erection and maintenance of outdoor advertising signs, displays, 
and devices adjacent to that system. It is hereby declared to be a national policy 
that the erection and maintenance of outdoor advertising signs, displays, or de- 
vices within 660 feet of the edge of the right-of-way and visible from the main- 
traveled way of all portions of the Interstate System constructed upon any part 
of right-of-way, the entire width of which is acquired subsequent to July 1, 1956, 
should be regulated, consistent with national standards to be prepared and pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary, which shall include only the following four types of 
signs, and no signs advertising illegal activities : 

(1) Directional or other official signs or notices that are required or author- 
ized by law. 

(2) Signs advertising the sale or lease of the property upon which they are 
located. 

(3) Signs erected or maintained pursuant to authorization or permitted under 
State law, and not inconsistent with the national policy and standards of this 
section, advertising activities being conducted at a location within 12 miles of 
the point at which such signs are located. 

(4) Signs erected or maintained pursuant to authorization in State law and 
not inconsistent with the national policy and standards of this section, and de- 
signed to give information in the specific interest of the traveling public. 
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Now, I would like to ask the able Secretary of Commerce, is it fair 
to say that under the section which I have just read it is the responsi- 
bility of Commerce to determine the rules with respect to the national 
standards and to promulgate those rules? 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, I would not put it quite that way, Senator. 
I would say it is the responsibility of the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish standards. 

Senator Kucuex. All right. 

Secretary Werks. It says in the policy declaration that it is the na- 
tional policy that signs be regulated. There is, however, a distinction 
between regulation and the setting of the standards. It is at the 
point of regulation that the States come in. The States have to do the 
regulating, but they must do it in accord with our standards. 

Senator Kucue.. You are completely right, and I think that should 
be made clear on the record because there was some indication yester- 
day that at least one member of this committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, was intending to assert that powers of regulation 
were given to the Department of Commerce. 

I deny that. I think a reading of the law would demonstrate that 
is wrong, and I wanted the record to disclose your understanding of 
what the law clothes you with. You have just said so far as regulation 
is concerned, the regulation is entirely a State responsibility. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Senator Kucue.. Under the national standards which the Secre- 
tary would determine and promulgate, rules concerning those national 
standards, the State of X would enter into an agreement to abide by 
those standards and the State, let us assume, would then act in pursu- 
ance of its own State constitution and adopt such laws as were neces- 
sary to comply. 

Then let us assume that John Doakes would erect a sign on the 
Interstate System which was against the law of that State. Is it not 
true that the State would have the sole and single epee to 
proceed against John Doakes who had broken the State law? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuet. Is it not true that the Department of Commerce 
would have no right under this law to proceed directly against John 
Doakes ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right, in my opinion. 

Senator Kucne.. Now as a matter of fact, if that situation arose and 
if you found some negligent individual in the government of that 
State who did not proceed under State law, I suppose that comity 
between the two governments would indicate you bring that situation 
to the attention of the proper authority ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. sir. 

Senator Kucuex. That is the way that would work. 

Secretary Weeks. I think the Federal Government declared that, in 
its opinion, it is a wise policy that signs be regulated. Then, we say 
inferentially to the States, “But you must do the regulating. If you 
do so in accord with the standards that the Federal Government sets 
then you will get the half of 1 percent that is specified in the statute.” 
Regulation is the responsibility of the State. 

Senator Gore. May I break in? 

Senator Kucnext. You may. 
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Senator Gore. But the State is completely free to choose? It can 
elect to regulate to standards beyond those which you promulgate or 
it can elect to make no regulation whatsoever ? 

Secretary Weeks. Absolutely. 

Senator Gore. Or something in between ? 

Secretary Weexs. Absolutely. 

Senator Gorr. But if the State is to receive the bonus or incentive 

rovided in the law, it must comply with the standards, and in so do- 
ing, the law will operate in much the same way as the Federal-aid 
highway system, both as to farm-to-market roads, as to the new Inter- 
state System, or other Federal-aid highway, and much in the same 
way as the Hill-Burton hospital program and other programs of Fed- 
eral assistance. Federal funds are distributed according to standards, 
and if States are to receive Federal aid for highways, in hospital con- 
struction, or other programs, they must comply with the standards 
provided by the Federal Government ! 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. Excuse me. 

Senator Kucuen. So yesterday, when the able Senator from Okla- 
homa said in words similar to these, “You have no right to prohibit 
signs,” there is no question about that, is there? The Department of 
Commerce has no right to prohibit signs along the interstate highway, 
on the road ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator Kucuer. There was some question yesterday about the 
possibility of a State, through an unthinkable connivance to enter 
into a contract to receive these moneys, and, then break the contract, 
having received them, or perhaps through a wanton negligence doing 
the same thing. I simply want the record to show first of all that if 
such a farfetched example were actually to eventuate, that I do not 
think there is any question but what the State would receive moneys 
to comply with the national standard, and then should the State fail 
to comply, it would not have any right to keep those Federal funds. 
And, as far as I am concerned, I believe the Government of the United 
States has a right and a duty to proceed to recoup those moneys from 
precisely the same way that the Federal Government would recoup 
money given to the State under any of the other laws which permits 
allegation on a basis of Federal standards. 

Secretary Werks. I think that is absolutely true, Senator. If we 
could not recoup any other way, I think it would be our duty to come 
to Congress and seek some remedy from the Congress. 

Senator Kucuex. If you found that you were unable to proceed 
through the courts of this land, or otherwise. 

Secretary Weeks. In the first place, I cannot conceive of a State 
making a commitment of this sort and not keeping to its undertaking. 

Senator Kucuex. I cannot either. 

Secretary Weeks. But if, on the odd chance it did, I think it is for 
our Bureau of Public Roads to check up and see that there is enforce- 
ment or a remedy of some sort or other. If they cannot solve the 
problem, then I think we will have to come to Congress. 

Senator Kucner. I want to try, if I can, to indicate so far as my 
opinion is concerned—and I am sure the opinion of the Department 
here is the same—that this outdoor advertising section of the law 
purports to set forth minimum standards so that if a State passed a 
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law prohibiting all outdoor advertising signs on every single mile of 
the interstate highway within its jurisdiction, there is no question, 
is it, that it would be able to comply with the standards laid down by 
the Department of Commerce, and receive the bonus payments? 

In other words, the fact that the State would do more would not 
prejudice its right to negotiate a contract with the Government ? 

Secretary Weeks. By no means. 

Senator Kucuex. In other words, these are minimum standards, is 
that not true? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuer. By the way, you indicated yesterday, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and I think again just speaking for myself, something that is 
completely consistent with the law, that in those areas of scenic beauty 
through which this new highway will travel and be constructed, that 
in those areas there should be no outdoor advertising of any kind? 

Secretary Weeks. What? 

Senator Kucuet. In areas of scenic beauty. 

Secretary Weeks. We specify no signs at all. 

Senator Kucnex. Now, in whose judgment would the decision of 
an area of scenic beauty rest? TheState? Isthat not correct ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Senator Kucuex. So that once again we have the responsibility on 
the part of the Department to promulgate minimum standards and 
then in entering into a contract with any State, determine that the 
State in good faith is applying those minimum standards. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuex. Thus, if a State—again this is farfetched, but for 
the record—if a State took a section of the new highway, which you 
and I and the country generally would feel was a section of scenic 
beauty, and it by law or by zoning regulation or otherwise permitted 
signs there on the theory that it was not an area of scenic beauty, then, 
it would rest in the sound discretion of the Department of Commerce 
to refuse to enter into a contract with that State; is that not correct ? 

Secretary Weexs. Yes. 

Senator Kucuex. There is one more point, and then I think I am 
through, Mr. Chairman, with these comments. I do think it is helpful 
to the public, if I may say so, I think it may be somewhat helpful to 
the Department, for the members of this committee of the one House 
of the legislative branch, to compare notes with you and to give our 
individual views with respect to some of the recommendations that 
have been made by you, Mr. Secretary, informally, but I think it ought 
to be made abundantly clear that the responsibility for these regula- 
tions is with the Department and not with the Congress. 

We can proceed around the table as we have done. I think it would 
be helpful to us to be completely informed as to the text of those rules 
which you lay down to indicate with precision how you interpret the 
national standards, but it is your responsibility and not the responsi- 
bility of the Congress, 

Secretary Weeks. I have understood that, sir, and there have been 
some times in the past few months when I might have wished that it 
could be otherwise. [Laughter.] 

Senator Gore. If I may have a word on that, I think, Senator 
Kuchel, that the Secretary should be commended for his willingness 
to consult with this committee. 
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Senator Kucuet. I do, too. 

Senator Gore. This is entirely nonpartisan and one which requires 
the cooperation of both the legislative and the executive branches, and 
I wish to commend you for submitting your tentative proposals for 
the review of this committee, and I trust that some members of the 
committee may be able to make helpful suggestions. 

I do wish to express the hope that you will proceed os 
in order to bring your standards into final form in ample time for 
them to be submitted to the States so that the various State admin- 
istrations and State legislatures can make their plans with respect to 
these authorizing and implementing legislation. 

Secretary Werks. We intend, Mr. Chairman, to push ahead, and 
I think we are near the end of the road. 

Senator Gore. Are you finished ¢ 

Senator Kucuen. I just have one more comment, if I may, Senator, 
and then I am all through. The printed text of these hearings will 
be an official document. I do not prophesy a lawsuit, but I think it 
is conceivable that, as a result of what is done by you under this section, 
there might be some litigation, and I simply want this record to dis- 
close what I think we have now disclosed: That there is no attempt 
on the part of the Secretary to regulate outdoor advertising in the 
States, and that the Secretary intends, in good faith and in reason- 
ableness, to promulgate reasonable national standards, and then enter 
into agreements with those States which, in his judgment, comply 
with those standards and desire to comply with those standards in a 
reasonable manner. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. That is all I have. 

Senator Gore. Senator Revercomb. 

Senator Revercoms. Mr. Chairman, in the hearing yesterday I had 
to leave the session of the committee to go to the floor of the Senate, 
and I did not have the opportunity to hear all of the discussion. I 
want to ask if the Secretary discussed subsection (3) under (a) of 
section 122, which has to do with superintending the advertising activ- 
ities being conducted at a location within 12 miles of the point at 
which such signs are located. Was that subject discussed, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. That is all I want to know. 

Secretary WEEKS. We discussed it at some length. 

Senator Revercoms. It isin the record. That is all. 

Senator Gore. All members of the committee have had an oppor- 
tunity, either by questioning, or listening, or by correspondence, to 
express their views with respect to these standards. Would you 
now proceed to the GAO report? 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman, I have a relatively short state- 
ment here. I would like to read it, if I may, and I shall proceed, 
if that is satisfactory. 

Sentaor Gore. Yes, indeed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY F. C. NASH, GENERAL COUNSEL; B. D. 
TALLAMY, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR; G. M. WIL- 
LIAMS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ENGINEERING; AND L. S. 
ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION | 


Secretary Werks. I appreciate this opportunity to present the views 
of the Department of Commerce respecting design and construction 
standards, cost estimates and apportionments of Federal funds for the 
National System of Defense oa Interstate Highways. 

The report of May 16, 1958, to this committee, of the Comptroller 
General of the United States on this subject resulted in a reexam- 
ination by the Bureau of Public Roads of its geometric design stand- 
ards. The Bureau also has reviewed the procedures pertaining to 
the cost estimate for the completion of the Interstate System. 

Having completed such reappraisals, it is our conclusion that the 
principles applied and the procedures established are sound and prac- 
ticable. The geometric design standards are in accord with law and 
the legislative intent. The standards are conducive to being, and have 
actually been, applied uniformly throughout the States as contem- 

lated under the law, and the cost estimate is fair and reasonable. 

e are confident the resulting apportionment of Federal funds for 
fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 1962 will be equitable. We are also certain 
that the procedures and standards are consistent with the public 
interest and the sound administration of the Federal-aid highway 
legislation. 

A careful analysis of the law leads to the conclusion that the omis- 
sion of maximum dimensional values from the geometric design stand- 
ards is proper and consistent with the law and the legislative intent. 
Under section 108 (i) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, the 
standards for the Interstate System are required to be “approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce in cooperation with the State highway 
departments.” The approved standards were adopted on July 12, 
1956, by the American Association of State Highway Officials, the 
official organization representing the State highway departments. 
These standards, prepared after a long and careful study, represent 
the views and judgments of the most experienced and largest group of 
highway engineers in the country. 

The term “standards” is not defined in the statute. The legislative 
history includes little evidence bearing directly upon the meaning of 
the word. As used in relation to highway design and construction, 
“standards” is a technical term, what is known as a work of art. I 
am advised that, under well-recognized principles of statutory con- 
struction, a work of art, or technical term not otherwise defined, 
should be accorded the meaning which is generally recognized by the 
profession which uses the term. 

Two persuasive factors support the conclusion that maximum di- 
mensional values are not within the purview of standards of design 
and construction in the highway-construction industry. Design 
standards for highway construction were adopted in 1941 and again 
in 1945 by the American Association of State Highway Officials. 
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These were substantially similar in form to the geometric design 
standards adopted by AASHO and approved by me in 1956. Signifi- 
cantly, none of these sets of standards included maximum dimen- 
sional values. jo 

The second important factor pertains to section 7 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 under which the Interstate System was initially 
authorized. The authorization followed the submission on January 
12, 1944, to the Congress of a report of the National Interregional 
Highway Committee, House Document No. 379, 78th Congress, 2d 
session. In his message transmitting the report President Roosevelt, 
with reference to the standards for the highway system, said : 

I commend especially to the consideration of the Congress the recommenda- 
tion that minimum standards of design and construction be established coopera- 
tively with the States for all projects embraced within a designated interregional 
system. This, it seems to me, is wise planning procedure, assuring the orderly 
development of the facilities which are necessary in the public interest with 
maximum long-range economy. 


It is significant to note that President Roosevelt in his message 
referred only to minimum standards of design and construction as 
being necessary to effect orderly development of the highway facilities 
with maximum long-range economy. Similarly, the National Inter- 
regional Highway Committee offered certain fundamental recom- 
mendations for the design of highways on the system and recom- 
mended their adoption. These recommendations and the standards 
proposed include only minimum standards. Neither President Roose- 
velt nor the National Interregional Highway Committee advocated 
maximum dimensional standards. 

In enacting section 108 (i), the Congress presumably was aware that 
maximum dimensional values had not been included in standards of 
design and construction of highways, and that the standards devel- 
oped by AASHO and by the National Interregional Highway Com- 
mittee were minimum standards. There is no indication that the 
Congress in the 1956 act intended to modify the concept of standards 
which prevailed when the 1944 Highway Act was passed following 
the President’s recommendation of minimum standards. Conse- 
quently, the term “standards,” as used in the 1956 act, has been inter- 
preted as not requiring maximum dimensional values. The geometric 
design standards were approved upon the basis of this interpretation. 

In omitting from the 1956 act any requirement that fixed maximum 
values be prescribed, the Congress acted wisely in furtherance of the 
public interest. Being devoted to continuing progress and develop- 
ment in highway design and highway construction, the Department 
is deeply concerned about the adverse effects of prescribing fixed maxi- 
mum standards. Aside from the practical difficulties of tailoring 
standards to cope with the myriad of variables encountered in high- 
way construction, I fear the imposition of fixed maximum standards 
would impede progress in the development of new and improved high- 
way facilities to meet ever-increasing needs. Through fixed maximum 
standards, the Federal Government could hamper and deter State 
highway departments in evolving new designs and new highway 
structures which may be safer, more suited to traffic needs, more eco- 
nomical and more efficient. Fixed maximum Federal standards sug- 
gest rigid, inflexible obstructions to progress and development in 
highway design and highway construction. 
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Senator Revercoms. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point ? 

When you speak of maximum standards, does that pertain to number 
of lanes and also to the content of the materials used for structure? 

Secretary Weeks. Do you want to answer that ? 

Senator Revercoms. When you speak of maximum standards. 

Mr. Tatuamy. It is usually considered as standards for dimension 
of the highway itself, such as the width of the mall, the width of the 
right-of-way, width of shoulders, width of traffic lanes, the number 
of traffic lanes, and things of that character. 

Senator Revercoms. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. May I ask a question. Does this mean, Mr. Secretary, 
that if a State wanted to build its bridges of marble, that you would 
proceed to pay 90 percent of the cost ? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, if I could finish the state- 
ment, i think I will answer that question. 

Senator Gore. All right. 

Secretary Weeks. In fact, I was thinking not of marble but of gold 
in my response. 

Senator Gorr. Well, having married a Tennessee girl, you know a 
Tennessee curve when it comes, do you not? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir, I do indeed. 

Senator Gore. Are you accustomed to dodging ? 

Secretary Werks. No,sir. [ Laughter. ] 

It must be recognized, also, that fixed maximum standards would not 
necessarily effect savings in costs. While a fixed maximum value 
for the width of a median, for example, might in certain cases result 
in minor savings in land costs, the savings could be dissipated many 
times over in increased costs of construction. Thus, adverse terrain 
conditions which may materially increase construction costs occasion- 
ally can be avoided merely by providing a median wider than a pre- 
scribed maximum. Also, costs could well be increased through over- 
designing caused by the tendency in the course of time to have the 
maximum dimensional standards become the minimum standards 
in areas where design to lower standards would have been adequate. 

Adequate controls to safeguard against the unnecessary expenditure 
of Federal funds are embraced in the geometric design standards. 
It isexpressly provided in the standards that— 
designs will generally be made to values as high as are commensurate with condi- 
tions, and values near the minimums will be used in design only where the use 
of higher values will result in excessive cost. 

These two specific limitations have the effect of flexible maximum 
standards. They are included to prevent extravagant designs and 
excessive expenditures. Under one limitation the design has to be 
“commensurate with conditions,” thus indicating that the design will 
be tested in the light of environmental and other prevailing condi- 
tions. Under the second limitation the test of excessive cost is applied. 

Admittedly, these two limitations are couched in broad terms, but 
it is both impractical and undesirable to be more explicit in defining 
such limitations. The paramount objective, as expressed in section 
116 of the 1956 act, is the promee completion of the most important 
highway system in the United States, according to designs incorpo- 
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rating all known features of safety and utility. The criteria must 
surely provide for unquestioned adequacy with full recognition of 
national-defense requirements, and a generous factor of safety. These 
objectives can be achieved under the approved standards without sacri- 
ficing sound principles of engineering and economy. 

To assume that these two limitations are not effective restrictions 
upon extravagant design and excessive costs is to underestimate the 
effectiveness of the Bureau of Public Roads administrative processes 
of review and approval. The projected designs of the States which 
were the basis of the estimate of cost were reviewed by the Bureau 
personnel in the light of the standards. But even more importantly, 
the Bureau reviews all plans, specifications, estimates of costs, and con- 
tracts of State highway departments on a case-by-case basis and 
strictly upon their merit. It does apply limitations upon overdesigns 
and extravagant expenditures. These take into consideration the 

resent and future needs of interstate commerce and the national de- 
fense, the public benefits to be attained, economy of construction, avail- 
able funds, sound engineering principles, proper design factors, oper- 
ation and maintenace costs, and the public interest. This procedure 
protects the public dollar, assures fair and equitable treatment to all 
the States, and carries out the primary objective of completing the 
Interstate System. 

Furthermore, the inclusion of maximum dimensional values is not 
required to permit the uniform application of the geometric design 
standards in all the States. The uniform applicstion of the standards 
and the equitable apportionments contemplated nnder the law do not 
mean that every Slokeny in the Interstate System shall be designed 
and constructed to the same specifications and the same values. 

Wide variations exist in the cost of highways in the various States 
and in different parts of the same State. These variations are not 
caused by any lack of fixed maximum standards or any failure to apply 
design standards uniformly. The factors that cause such variations 
are the conditions that prevail at the respective sites. For example, 
the type and dimensions of highways vary in accordance with the ter- 
rain, topography, climate, type and volume of traffic, population den- 
sity and land uses. The cost of highways is influenced by the type 
and dimensions of highways and by the wage rates, materials and 
land costs, and other factors. 

I may say here, parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the 
suggestion that maximum standards are desirable, suggestion made by 
GAO, the suggestion is based on the theory that if you do not have 
maximum standards, that one State may build roads not of marble, but 
I was going to say of gold plate, and get more out of the funds than 
is their fair share than they should get. It seems to me, as I have tried 
to say here, this is why we have the Bureau of Public Roads, and that 
their processes of checking standards are adequate. 

It also seems to me that a maximum standard is ultimately the 
minimum standard and that this would be particularly true respecting 
a right-of-way cost, an invitation, it seems to me, to go to the top. 

I would like Mr. Tallamy or someone at this point to describe a 
situation that I think existed between 1916 and 1934 when there were 
maximum standards, or a maximum standard. 

Can you refer to that for the record here? 
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Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, there was a maximum standard originally in- 
corporated in the Federal-Aid Act. It was a maximum in the amount 
of contribution that the Federal Government would make to a State 
on a per-mile basis. It was a financial maximum and that existed 
for a number of years but proved to be totally impractical. The 
States were designing to the maximum which became the minimum 
in those cases and they were underdesigning the highways greatly. As 
a result of this highways had to be duplicated shortly after construc- 
8 ae ultimately created a waste of public funds, both State and 

ederal. 

As a consequence, the Federal law was changed so as to take out that 
restriction. 

Secretary Weeks. Changed in 1934? 

Mr. Tatitamy. Changed in 1934. 

Secretary Wrexs. With those points I just made, I will proceed 
with my statement. 

The cost estimates of the States disclosed that the average cost per 
mile of highway is substantially the same in those States in which 
similar environmental factors and conditions prevail. The higher 
average cost per mile is shared by States having substantially similar 
unfavorable construction conditions, and the lower average cost per 
mile is shared by States having substantially similar favorable condi- 
tions. 

Significantly, such differences in design as widths of rights-of-way, 
of medians, and of shoulders have relatively little bearing upon the 
average total cost per mile of highway except perhaps in certain urban 
high land cost areas. 

Basically, the issue is whether the cost estimate which was sub- 
mitted is adequate to permit a fair and equitable apportionment of 
Federal funds for fiscal years 1961 and 1962. It indeed would have 
been surprising if a few errors had not been made in the innumerable 
steps and mathematical computations involved in a $39 billion esti- 
mate. The difficulty of the immense task of making a preliminary 
cost estimate of the world’s largest construction project within a 
limited period of time is obvious. 

Also, it should be emphasized that the cost estimate was not made 
for the purpose of establishing the ultimate cost of completing the 
system, nor for the purpose of determining the ultimate amount that 
will be apportioned to each State. The cost estimate is merely a pre- 
liminary estimate for the purpose of determining State apportion- 
ments for only fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 1962. To guard against 
possible inequities resulting from early preliminary estimates of cost, 
the law appropriately provides for four subsequent revisions of the 
cost estimate. -This feature of the statute permits periodic adjust- 
ments in apportionments based upon current periodic estimates. As 
more definitive plans are prepared and more work is placed under con- 
tract, the estimates of cost will be computed upon a broader base of 
experience and upon actual costs and hence will be correspondingly 
more accurate. Future apportionments will then be predicated upon 
these more precise estimates. This adjustment feature, built into the 
Jaw itself, will adequately provide against inequities in apportion- 
ments, if any, which might result from prior estimates of cost. 
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It is my considered judgment that the present cost estimate for the 
completion of the Interstate System is sound and provides a fair and 
equitable basis of apportionment for fiscal years 1961 and 1962. 

In regard to the integration of existing toll facilities into the Inter- 
state System, four specific provisions in the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 are governing. ection 113 (a) authorizes me to approve 
as part of the Interstate System any toll road, bridge, or tunnel meet- 
ing the standards if I find that such action will promote the develop- 
meut of an integrated system. Section 116 (b) provides that exist- 
ing highways located on an interstate route shall be used to the extent 
that such use is practicable, suitable, and feasible. Section 116 (b) 
further provides it is the intent “that local needs, to the extent prac- 
ticable, suitable, and feasible, shall be given equal consideration with 
the needs of interstate commerce.” Section 108 (i) requires that the 
standards be adequate to accommodate the types and volumes of traffic, 
forecast for the year 1975. 

In carrying out these statutory provisions, we have been guided by 
three considerations: 

First. Whether the existing toll facility will be adequate to accom- 
modate safely and efficiently the type and volume of traffic, both local 
and interregional, forecast for 1975. 

Second. Whether the existing toll facility will adequately meet loca] 
needs as well as those of interstate commerce; and 

Third. Whether construction of an alternate free facility will 
jeopardize the financial structure of the existing toll facility. 

Judged in the light of these considerations, certain toll road facili- 
ties may be found inadequate to carry the traffic forecast for 1975 or 
may be inadequate to meet local needs. The particular circumstances 
in each case will determine whether a toll facility will be integrated 
into the Interstate System or whether additional facilities may have 
to be constructed. Toll roads or bridges have been incorporated in the 
system in 27 States, ranging from 481 miles in New York to a fraction 
of a mile in the State of Washington. I can assure you that the pro- 
visions and intent of the 1956 act will be carried out in all such deter- 
minations. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to additionally refer to the third pro- 
vision, whether construction of an alternate free facility will jeopard- 
ize the financial structure of the existing toll facility. Personally, 
that is not only spelled out in the statute, but to me it is a cardinal 
principle that we must not deviate from. People have been en- 
couraged to put their money into toll facilities and their willingness 
to invest and provide roads in that manner, their investment should 
not be jeopardized by actions of the Federal Government unless it is 
absolutely essential. 

In conclusion, I consider the cost estimate sound; that apportion- 
ments for fiscal years 1961 and 1962 based thereon will be fair and 
equitable; that the geometric design standards are proper and in ac- 
cord with law; that the lack of maximum dimensional values in such 
standards is consistent with law and otherwise sound; that the stand- 
ards can be and are uniformly applied among the States; that varia- 
tions in the design, construction and eost of highways resuit from en- 
vironmental factors and conditions at the site; that differences in the 
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width of rights-of-way, medians and shoulders have relatively little 
material bearing upon the cost of highways in rural areas; that peri- 
odic adjustments of estimates to assure equitable apportionments are 
provided for in the law; and that adequate safeguards are provided by 
the Bureau against excessive or unreasonable project expenditures. 

I would like to add one other point, and that is this: I think we must 
continually remind ourselves that we are not in this interstate highway 
project engaged in the type of activity encompassed in the ABC pro- 
gram of the Federal aid for construction of highways. We are build- 
ing a Nationa] Interstate Highway System; it is something apart and 
necessary and very significant and the mere fact that a particular 
State seems to get more than another particular State, in my judgment, 
has no bearing if it is done on the basis of fair and equitable stand- 
ards. 

Accordingly, I recommend the cost estimate for the apportionment 
of funds for fiscal years ending June 30, 1961, and 1962, be approved. 

The Federal Highway Administrator and members of his staff are 
here with me and will be glad to answer any questions which you may 
have in regard to the matters under consideration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose my position is 
any different from any other member of this committee, but the time 
of each of us is being competed for by other committees, which ac- 
counts for my tardiness here this morning, at which time I missed, 
as I understand, the questioning on the billboard advertising subject. 
I just got a message again that the Judiciary Committee is calling 
me as they need me for a quorum. I wonder if I might proceed 
slightly out of order and have permission to ask just a few questions, 
having them appear at the conclusion of any questioning that occurs 
prior to this time in the record this morning pertaining to the adver- 
tising feature of this highway bill? 

Senator Gore. Proceed. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday we were talking about informational areas, 
and I am wondering where those areas would be located. Would they 
be located on the right-of-way or would they be located off of a right- 
of-way ? 

Secretary Weeks. Off of the right-of-way. I was thinking of the 
right-of-way as the roadway itself. Obviously, you mean on the right- 
of-way as prescribed in the standards. They would be reached by 
access roads. 

Senator Hruska. Would those access roads be paved? Would they 
be of the same character as far as traveling surface as the highway 
itself ? 

Secretary Weeks. I would say not necessarily. I would say they 
could even be gravel roads. Could they not, Mr. Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes, sir; they could. 

Senator Hruska. How long would these access roads have to be to 
reach these areas and then to leave them again ? 

Secretary Weeks. A quarter of a mile? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It would have to be in the vicinity of 2,000 feet. 

Senator Hruska. Two thousand feet, two-fifths of a mile. Would 
that depend somewhat on the size of the informational area? They 
would not all be uniform; would they? Would they be apt for some 
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to have more panels and some less, the terrain of the country being 
different? Could it be more or less than 2,000 feet ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I was speaking of the roads approaching and leav- 
ing the informational area. For those it would be about 2,000 feet 
altogether. The reason we cannot give a precise figure is, as you say, 
because of the effect of the terrain. For example, if the site area was 
located on an upgrade, the decelerating lane could be somewhat 
shorter because of the breaking action of the grade. But I would say 
they could average about 2,000 feet. 

Senator Hruska. Would these drive-out roads be at grade level ? 

Mr. Tatutamy. Not necessarily at grade level. They would be, of 
course, When they approached the main traffic lanes of the Interstate 
System, but they need not necessarily follow precisely the same grade 
as Interstate System. ‘They could be at a little higher grade or little 
lower grade. 

Senator Casr. Would you permit a question there ? 

Senator Hruska. Surely. 

Senator Case. Would it be possible for you to have these informa- 
tion site developments, to have them at the same place that you might 
have service areas or roadside parking area ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir; they could be combined with roadside park- 
ing areas very easily, and they might also be included at interchange 
areas. For example, the number of the interchange designs are such 
that the deceleration lane could provide a twofold purpose, for de- 
celerating traffic desiring to leave the Interstate System and enter 
another highway and also for decelerating traffic desiring to go to an 
informational area. 

Senator Hruska. I thought it was specified yesterday, and we were 
informed yesterday, there would be no such signs between 2 miles of 
an interchange. Isthat something different ? 

Mr. Tattamy. No; it is not different. The information presented 
yesterday was that within 2 miles of, not “at,” so that the sign that 
is of an official nature, that which instructs the traffic on the Interstate 
System, does require a 2-mile approach pretty generally to properly 
instruct the traffic. After the traffic is in the interchange, then these 
informational areas could be established. 

Senator Hruska. So that advertising could be put at the spot of 
the exit portion rather than the approach thereto or leaving thereof? 

Mr. Tatiamy. In some designs that would be true. 

Secretary Weeks. But it can be, after you have reached the inter- 
change and get down into the interchange, the signs would not be 
visible from the highway. 

Mr. TatuAmy. That is why I say in some designs it would be possible 
to do this. Where the signs would not be visible from the highway, 
then, as I understand the law, they would not be permitted. 

Senator Hruska. Where they are visible from the highway, they 
would not be permitted ? 

Mr. Tattamy. They would not be, and that is why in all inter- 
changes an information area could not be constructed. 

Senator Hruska. Let me get this straight. If they are visible from 
the road, they are qualified ? 

Mr. Tatnamy. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Which way would these face? Would they face 
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Mr. Tatuamy. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Would they be legible from the highway ? 

Mr. Tattamy. They would not be legible to traffic approaching the 
sign. ‘They would be generally parallel to the highway. 

Senator Hruska. In order to read them at all, the motorist would 
have to leave the highway and proceed on this access road, and either 
slow up and stop, read the panel, and then proceed ? 

Mr. ee The design would provide for the parking of vehi- 
cles in informational areas so they could stand and study the sign. 

Secretary Weexs. There might also be a facility incorporated by 
the State or rented out by the State in these informational areas for 
other purposes than advertising. Is that not so, Mr. Tallamy? 

Mr. Tauuamy. For rest, and for parking, that would be so, and for 
telephone serviec, but not a commercial service. 

Secretary Weeks. There would be no access from the informational 
area to other roads. You would have to come back on the interstate 
eer 

Mr. Tautiamy. That is right, but the signs, themselves, that give the 
information to the traveling public might or might not be on the 
right-of-way. That could be beyond the right-of-way. 

Senator Hruska. And who is it that determines the location and the 
number of these informational signs? 

Mr. Tatiamy. The State. 

Senator Hruska. And what do they use as guidelines? What do 
they use as tests and standards? What do the States use as test 
standards? 

Mr. Tattamy. They would use the advertising standard as the test, 
I presume. 

Senator Hruska. What advertising standard ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. The standards which the Secretary of Commerce 
will adopt as the national standard. They would apply that standard, 
and if advertisers in the neighborhood desire they would have the 
option of permitting those advertisers to erect a normal sign of a spec- 
ified size adjacent to the right-of-way, or would have the option of 
building an informational area. 

Senator Hrusxa. What is a normal sign, a regular billboard ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I think the sign that was mentioned yesterday, which 
is being considered by the Secretary, is 60 square feet. 

Secretary Weeks. We are thinking in terms of about 12 square feet. 

Senator Hruska. The board itself? 

Secretary Werks. The informational panel upon which different 
signs would be placed would be 13 by 25 feet. That is about what 
we are thinking of, and then on the panel would be the signs up to 12 
square feet. 

Senator Hruska. But there was some mention made of a “normal” 
sign. What is a normal sign in this whole setup? What does that 
mean, in addition to an informational panel? 

Secretary Werexs. Where there is no informational site within 12 
miles of an activity that desires to advertise, then, they can advertise, 
as I pointed out. yesterday, on land adjacent to the right-of-way in 
the protected area, and here the signs are limited to so many per 
mile, and so on. We are thinking in terms of limiting the size of 
the sign. I mentioned yesterday a, square-foot area of 50, 60, or 70 
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feet and compared that to the ordinary 24-sheet billboard which is 
1814 by 191% feet. 

Senator Hruska. Who would maintain these areas? 

Secretary Weexs. The informational areas? 

Senator Hruska. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. The State. 

Senator Hruska. Who would pay for access road and maintenance? 

Secretary Werks. The State. 

Senator Hruska. How many would there be approximately? Has 
any estimate been made as to how many would be on the Interstate 
System ? 

Secretary Weeks. No, we would hope that there would be sufficient 
to take care of the demand. There might be 1 every 12 miles. 

Senator Hruska. Who would determine that, that is, the demand? 
The man in the State highway department? 

Secretary Weeks. The State highway department. The State 
would put in these informational areas and pay for them, and they 
would have to determine the demand. Now, these advertising panels 
could be put in by private enterprise. An outdoor advertising com- 
pany could establish panels at certain points in the informational 
areas. If the outdoor advertising company thinks that at a given 
point there would be a demand for advertising space then, I think they 
would exert pressure upon the State highway commission to put in 
an informational area. 

Senator Hruska. Has any estimate of cost been made on these in- 
formational areas, the construction of them? I would view a little 
dimly the idea that the motoring public would put up with a gravel 
road when most of the present-day generation of motorists just do 
not travel on gravel, and I do not know how practical it would be. I 
would assume there would have to be hard top, there would have to 
be black top or concrete, depending also on the topography of the 
country. Is there not something to that? 

Secretary Weeks. In the first place, we have estimated that one 
of these informational sites or advertising sites could be put in for 
six or seven thousand dollars, and that the gravel-road access would 
be entirely satisfactory, because the car would slow down on this road 
and just go in for the purposes of telephoning, or reading the signs. 

Senator Hruska. At the rate of 12 a mile or 1 every 12 miles, what 
becomes of our concept of safety and limited-access roads? Here we 
are building a system of roads that is supposed to be free of access 
roads, and they should not be cluttered up with access roads. If 
there is any justification for this signboard regulation, it is safety; 
yet, here we are going to have these informational areas, and people 
are going to be slowing down. Then they will decide, “Maybe we will 
stop,” or “Maybe we won't.” If they do, they slow down some more 
and proceed cautiously. At the other end they are going to be coming 
out. What about the concept of safety which we make such a god of ? 
Now we find these things being studied with additional ingress and 
egress. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes; I see the point, but I would like to point out 
that these informational areas would have decelerating lanes and 
accelerating lanes. 
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Senator Hruska. Which would require additional construction, 
however, and who would pay for that ? 

Mr. Tattamy. The State. 

Senator Hrusxka. And that would have to be concrete, would it not ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I do not believe so. 

Senator Hruska. You mean the decelerating lanes would not have 
to be concrete. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I do not believe they would. There are many shoul- 
ders on the Interstate System that are gravel. They require more 
maintenance. Whether or not they are paved would be dependent 
upon the States, and that, in turn, would be a function of the volume 
of traffic in and out of the decelerating lane. 

Senator Hruska. And isn’t this about the fact, that if they cannot 
do it within that one-half of 1 percent, they will not do it, and the 
whole thing will result in a prohibition of advertising rather than a 
regulation of it ? 

Mr. Tautiamy. I might point out, if I may add just a slight amount 
to what I have said, because I think it is important, the informational 
sites can also be located, as we indicated, at certain interchanges, and 
there will be a rather large number of them that can be located in in- 
terchanges, and they are already established with the accelerating 
and decelerating lanes, and the number of interchanges that we have 
as an average throughout the United States are about 414 miles apart, 
and then, furthermore, these informational areas may be located at 
parking areas and rest areas, and there will be a large number of those 
created, because they are an important adjunct to express highway 
construction. 

Senator Case. What kind of access road do you have for parking 
and rest areasnow? Do you use paving or is there gravel ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. They are in all types of construction. Some are 
gravel, some are surface treated, and some are bituminous construc- 
tion. The type cf pavement is selected by the volume of traffic. For 
example, if there were one on the Interstate System approaching 
Washington, and in Arlington County, I presume it would be quite 
a large one, and would be of bituminous construction. If one were 
out in the Prairie States, I would assume that they would be of 
gravel construction, because of the difference in the volume of traffic. 

Senator Kucuen. That would be by decision of the States, isn’t that 
correct, Mr. Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tatxamy. It is. 

Secretary Weeks. I would like to point out, Senator Hruska, that 
if the State played its hand right, I think they could derive maybe 
substantial amount of revenue ein the leasing of space for advertis- 
ing. The revenue may be sufficient to compensate for whatever the 
cost. 

Senator Hruska. The State could, but if they did that, they would 
have to get volume and have to go beyond the rest areas which already 
provide some hazard to the safety of traffic, and we are going to add 
to that hazard by reason of these places to which the public is in- 
vited to drive off the highway, and then have to get back on the 
highway again. I just wonder, I just wonder, Mr. Secretary, if we 
are in the name of something else, if we are not jeopardizing the 

rimary goal with which we were so concerned, that is, not all of us, 
but some of us, professed to be concerned about safety. Are we not 
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creating something which may be a bigger hazard than what we tried 
to get away from in the first place? 

Secretary Weeks. Personally, I do not think we are. There are 
highway experts. here, and I will ask Mr. Tallamy to answer that 
question. 

Do you think from the standpoint of safety alone that that would 
be the case? 

Mr. Tatiamy. If they are properly located and designed, I do not 
believe they will add to the hazard. 

Senator Hruska. On the other hand, what do you mean by “prop- 
erly located”? Do you mean more than 12 miles apart, or do you 
mean—just what do you mean by “properly located”? To me that 
is begging the question. If they are properly located with every con- 
sideration of safety, of course, they will S safe. But we do not know 
that. We are making regulations here which will either achieve 
that end or distort it. 

Secretary Weeks. I think he meant properly located from the stand- 
point of how you get into them and how you get out of them. 

Mr. Tatitamy. I meant whether or not, for example, they were 
located on a curve or just where a curve was beginning, and the ac- 
celerating lane continued at a tangent of the main road, which would 
be an improper location because traffic might be confused and the 
motorist might think the main road went straight ahead, and as a 
result, wind up in an informational area at high speed. That would 
be an improper location. 

Senator Hruska. I think we can assume all State highway depart- 
ments would be smart enough not to put it on a curve to lead you 
into a speed trap. 

Now, on another subject, will space be provided for everyone who 
wants to advertise in an informational area ? 

Secretary Werks. I would think so; yes, sir. 

Senat®r Hruska. What do they do when they run out of space with 
your limitations of frequency? What do they do then? 

Mr. Roruscump. Put in another panel. 

Senator Hruska. But if your frequency interval has been exhausted, 
you say once every 12 miles beyond the interchange, and suppose 
the space at an interchange reaches out into that area, which is at 
either approach, ingress or egress, then, what do you do? 

Secretary Weeks. I say you put in another panel on this adver- 
tising tray. 

Senator Hruska. When that panel is used up and you have no 
more room, and you reach the point where you cannot, then, what 
do you do? 

Secretary Weeks. You might extend the advertising site, the in- 
formation site, and make it longer. That is what I would do. But 
I do not believe you would run into that problem. I would not 
think so. 

Senator Hruska. We heard something yesterday about bidding for 
space where space was limited. What situation had that to do with? 

Secretary eee That is, if there is no informational advertising 
site within 12 miles, then, advertising facilities would come within 
the protected area. 

But as I pointed out yesterday, under that condition, there would 
be no signs allowed within 2 miles of the interchange as you approach 
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the interchange. In the area from 2 to 5 miles of the interchange— 
we are thinking in terms of an average of 6 signs, and from 5 miles 
away from the interchange and beyond, 1 per mile, on the average. 

Senator Hruska. And it is those which would be subject to bid? 

Secretary Weexs. If there was no available location, then a man 
desiring to advertise could not advertise. 

Senator Hruska. Who would lease those spots out? Who would 
have control of those spots? 

Secretary Weexs. I would think the outdoor advertising agency 
or the landowner. 

Senator Hruska. That would not be under the jurisdiction or under 
the management and supervision of the State highway department? 

Secretary Weeks. Only to see that the sign sontiacnsie to the stand- 
ards which are set forth here. 

Senator Hruska. But other than that it would not be under the 
supervision or management of the State highway department in 
the same fashion that the informational center is? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. That would be left to the individual negotiation 
of the property owner who would be permitted to lease for these bill- 
board purposes subject and pursuant to the regulations as to size and 
spacing which you have prescribed in your agreement; is that right ? 

Mr. Nasu. I think we ought to make it clear, I do not think we 
have any business providing the method by which the State achieves 
the compliance with these standards. 

Senator Hruska. You say they are a free agent, but once they sign 
that agreement their freedom is gone, it is sold, it is down the river. 

Mr. Nasu. You misunderstand me. This is not what I am saying. 
I agree that they are a free agent, but this is not what I am saying. 
I am saying that the method of enforcement, whether they do it 
through zoning or do it through buying up advertising rights or 
through some licensing procedure, we leave this entirely to the States. 
I do not think we have any business in this field. 

Senator Hruska. My statement is correct, the location of that type 
of sign would be up to the property owner, the man who wants to use 
it for a signboard or so on, subject to the regulations as to size and 
frequency which your Department really prescribes as a part of the 
national policy. 

Mr. Nasu. If the State chose to go in and buy up all the advertising 
rights along the Interstate System, then it would not be up to property 
owner. 

Senator Hruska. You mean to say, if a State took steps to prohibit 
advertising, that they would qualify for the one-half of 1 percent? 

Mr. Nasu. That is probably true. 

Senator Hruska. If they prohibited all advertising ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. Including historic sites and including all of these 
things you have mentioned 





Secretary Werks (interposing). This point was brought out earlier, 
Senator, before you came in, that the statute says here that the Federal 
Government considers it to be a desirable national policy that the 
outdoor advertising should be regulated but consistent with stan- 
dards adopted by the Secretary of Commerce. Now that means the 
regulation is by the State. The State can regulate on much tighter 
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standards, or prohibit advertising entirely, but they cannot go beyond 
the minimum standards that are prescribed. 

Senator Kucuet. Below the minimum standards. 

Secretary Werks. But they do the regulating. We do not do any- 
thing except set standards and, if they conform, we pay them one-half 
of 1 percent, and that is all the Federal Government does. 

Senator Case. Mr. Secretary, do you think that any State would 
forbid signs to advertise historic sites 

Secretary Weeks. I would not think so, sir. 

Senator Case. Do you think any State would go to extreme limits 
in setting up standards much stricter and sterner than would be 
required by the agreement with the 7 or the needs of a par- 
ticular situation because of the traffic involved ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. I think it is possible that a particular State’s 
standards might be tighter than the national standards. 

Senator Case. Would you think it desirable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should try to prevent a State from having tighter standards 
if the State had, in its own wisdom, wanted to have tighter standards? 

Secretary Weexs. No, sir, because this whole thing is premised on 
States’ rights. The State can do anything it wants, have no regula- 
tions or extremely tight regulations, and it is up to the State. But 
if they want this half of 1 percent, they cannot go below the minimum 
standards we set up. 

Senator Hruska. What about these historic sites; you say there is 
no limitation on them as to number of signs? 

Secretary Werks. We have exempted, as a practical matter, 
exempted outdoor signs advertising historic sites. 

Senator Hruska. As to size and frequency and location ? 

Secretary Weeks. Practically speaking, we made no restrictions on 
signs advertising historic sites; is that not correct ? 

r. Nasu. There are some restrictions. For example, the lighting 
restrictions. There are some others, but I cannot tell you exactly how 
far they go. 

Senator Hruska. Of course, that brings up—here we have a com- 
mittee which is quite interested in implementing this legislation prop- 
erly, and I presume if these regulations will be published in the Reg- 
ister within the next 30 or 40 days, and 30 days will be allowed for 
interested people to interpose objections or make criticisms, and so 
on, there is one very interested iin eh will not be meeting at this 
time, and that is this committee. For all practical purposes, this 
cemmittee will not be reconvening until next January, and here we 
are told there will be certain things, and we do not know exactly 
what. This committee, as such, will have no chance, although it has 
a very definite interest in seeing that this act is properly and prac- 
ticably implemented, it will have no chance to get at that set of regu- 
lations and rules. Now, have you anything to suggest on that, be- 
cause I would feel, personally, very keenly, and I presume some of 
my colleagues would, about it also. 

Mr. Nasu. We thought the committee wanted the Secretary of 
Commerce to establish the standards. 

Senator Hruska. We do, but when power and rights are delegated, 
when there is any delegation of legislative power like here, it is far 
beyond what prudent government would really demand in the cir- 
cumstances; we would certainly be very poor legitlabote if we turn 
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it over to an administrative body and forgot about it, but said “Go 
ahead and do what you want to; we are not concerned.” We would 
certainly be poor legislators in this situation or any other situation. 
We do want the Secretary to write these regulations, but we want him 
to write it within the framework of this statute, and, in my mind, 
there are some instances which have already made their appearance 
where the statute has been transgressed, where your regulations, as 
you describe them, have gone beyond that point. 

Senator Kucuen. I disagree, Senator, and I would like to have you 
indicate for the record where a transgression is. 

Senator Hruska. I ask where the authority is for insertion and 
prohibition of brand names? Where do we find anything in here 
that says you cannot have a brand name on one of these signs? That 
was one of the things which was done. I venture to say there are 
more, but, even in this cursory examination here, where is the author- 
ity for the sign of 30 by 50? What is magic about 30 by 50, or 12 
miles, or 2 miles, with reference to these signs? 

Secretary WEEKs. Well, Senator, in answering those three points, 
the number of signs per ‘mile and the size of the signs, the brand 
names are all a part of the standards. If you say a sign shall be 
60 square feet and no more, that is the standard that we “set. Now, 
I propose to see to it that this is done with the advice of counsel, the 
Counsel of the Bureau of Public Roads, and General Counsel’s Office 
is in the Department of Commerce, and we shall certainly set stand- 
ards that conform to the law. Obviously, we must do that. 

As a practical matter, I would like to ask you, Senator: How 
can we proceed other than the manner in which we propose to pro- 
ceed? Should we adjourn our discussions after we have arrived at 
our conclusion, submit them to the committee, and wait until Jan- 
uary and let the committee come back and write the standards as the 
committee deems wisest? I do not know whether that is what you 
are suggesting or not. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Secretary, I would suggest 4 months have 
already passed. We have not had anything from your Office by 
way of either preliminary or draft or anything else until you appeared 
here yesterday. Now part of that is ‘hindsight. Now as to what 
should be done in the ieee! I do not know, but, obviously, we are 
going to be in a crack on this thing. We will have no opportunity 
to sit down and consider, as we do in other instances, the text itself 
and the entire fabrication itself, the four corners of that document, 
and it is a very important document to many people, not only to the 
committee but to many, many people, and they can turn to no place 
except here to sort of air out officially and finally and in an effective 
way some of the criticisms and some of the suggestions which may 
be good. 

ecretary Weeks. Well, we want to confer with the committee. I 
think the wisest course is to confer with you as individuals, get your 
suggestions. ‘This is what we are doing now, and we picked up 2 or 
3 points yesterday that brought new light to our thinking. 

Senator Hruska. Fine, Mr. Secretary. Getting back ‘to one of the 
most recent statements which you made, you said you tr ied to do this 
according to the law. Now the only thing that I find in this law, 
there may be others, that has to do with the contents of the sign 
and what shall be on that sign, is only one thing and that is con- 
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tained, as far as I know, in these words, “and no sign advertising 
illegal activities.” And that was debated very thoroughly as to what 
shall be on those signs on the floor of the Senate, and the only thing 
with reference to substance to the text of the advertising signs was 
that they should not be illegal. 

Now, we have this brand-name business coming in. 

Mr. Nasu. I think there is another item of substance, and that is 
the 12 miles. 

Senator Hruska. That is not substance. 

Mr. Nasu. I think that has to do with substance. If the activity 
is located more than 12 miles they cannot advertise. 

Senator Hruska. That is geographical more than substance, but if 
that same activity would be 11 miles, where is the substance of the 
sign, the text of the sign ? 

Mr. Nasu. It has to do with contents of the sign. 

Senator Hruska. No; I would not say that because that has to do 
with geographical distance, but if it was 11 miles instead of 12, where 
is there warrant for saying you cannot put anything you wanted to 
on that board except that it shall not be illegal activity ? 

Mr. Nasu. We are required under that to preclude contents of a 
sign referring to activities outside of the 12 miles. 

Senator Hruska. I will grant that, I do not grant it is substance. 
You are required to do that, that is right, you have a limitation there, 
but I do not think it is substance of advertising. 

Mr. Nasu. Section 4, I think, also has to do with substance, 

Senator Casg. I want to point it out, section 4 includes— 


and designed to give information in the specific interest of the traveler. 


Senator Hruska. Very well. Then let me ask this question: What 
is of specific interest to the traveling public? Have you defined it or 
can you tell us what it is? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. What is it? 

Secretary Werks. As I said yesterday, there are four classifica- 
tions: (1) scenic area; (2) historic sites; (3) concerning places; and 
(4) information that helps them on eating, lodging places, and auto- 
mobile service repairs. 

Senator Hruska. Would clothing come in there ? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. After all, people who are specifically interested 
in getting—if they are entering snow country they may want heavy 
jackets, they may want skis, they may want skates, they may want 
fishing equipment; is that of any specific interest to the traveling 

ublic? 
Secretary Werxs. Not under the standards and not under the 
statute, as I see it. 

Senator Hruska. The language is plain, “specific interest of the 
traveling public.” Now, how can you tell what the traveling public 
is interested in? Has it to do only with traveling? 

Mr. Nasu. I think that is what it specifically says. 

Senator Hruska. Traveling, after all, entails a lot of things from 
getting to one place and another. 

Mr. Nasu. There is a problem as to what the word “specific” means. 

Senator Hruska. And I should, for one, like to know how that is 
going to be interpreted and applied because that certainly is capable 
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of many interpretations; and when many people think of a traveler, 
they think of him as a very multipeople and complex individual with 
multipeople and complex desires, wants, and needs, and not limited 
to gasoline and hamburgers, not literally but figuratively, I cannot 
o 10w there could be an arbitrary limitation on those words to that 
effect. 

Travelers are interested in more than gasoline, oil, and food and 
lodging, they just are, and when you say no, it is a denial of a very 
realistic fact of life. 

Senator Kucnet. If the Senator will yield ; there is the other extreme 
however, and I think an equal argument could be made that the travel- 
ing public would be interested in everything which today is repre- 
sented in unrestricted use of outdoor advertising. So that it seems 
to me rather than have the Congress write the rules, we were wise in 
setting down a standard which then must be reasonably promulgated 
in accordance with that law. 

Now I do not quarrel with the right of a Member of the Senate or 
this Senate committee to inquire into his concept of whether the Secre- 
tary is reasonable in his promulgation. But I do stress that it is not 
the function of the Congress to write those rules. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary to write them, and if one rule, let us assume, 
represented to a Member of the Senate an arbitrary or capricious 
promulgation, I take it that the courthouse down the street would be 
available to him if he felt aggrieved or the process of Congress would 
be available through a bill to eliminate that regulation. 

Senator Hruska. That is right, and the Senator from California, in 
that respect has no different thoughts than I, but how are we as a 
legislative body to know, or part of a legislative process to know what 
the application is until we see the regulations? Here we have a 
description. We do not know, we do not know, and it is still in a very 
fluid situation, and it is a very important subject to a lot of people 
who cannot go to the courts because of the very nature of things. 

Senator Cass. If the Senator would ootuiit, T would like to make 
an observation. The matter of setting up regulations and standards to 
implement congressional policy is nothing new. We have that in the 
Department of Agriculture, we have it in the Department of Interior 
with respect to national parks. I am sure the Secretary of Commerce 
must have this in some of the other activities of the Department of 
Commerce, in my experience I think probably most of the time they 
have dealt with regulations which have been in effect the time they 
come to our notice. I think that is helpful in that it helps the com- 
mittee to explore with the Department the ways in which it is trying 
to carry out the responsibilities placed upon the Secretary in develop- 
ing standards consistent with the policy here. And I personally hope, 
as I said to Senator Gore before he was obliged to leave, as I did yester- 
day, that I felt actually before you print the regulations in the Federal 
Register, it might be desirable, if the time situation permits, for you 
to meet with the committee in executive session and take a quick look 
at the actual phraseology that you propose to publish. It might save 
some time. 

Senator Kucuer. Mr. Chairman, is that realistic if we are going to 
ret out of here next week? Let me just ask, Do you contemplate 
aving your promulgation of these standards completed by next week ? 

Secretary Weexs. I would hope we can finish this week as a result 
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of our conversations here. I would hope we could complete our con- 
sideration by the end of this week. 

Senator aaa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest we met 
at 10 o’clock this morning and we are going to be in session until 
11 or 12 tonight and I do not see any relief in that until we do adjourn, 
and we are willing to work long hours and we have worked long hours, 
but I just wonder how many more meetings we can work into this 
thing in a day or two of duration, which will do justice to the job 
here, a job which has been struggled with for 4 months and produced 
nothing or very little by way of product here. 

Senator Case (presiding). As far as this Senator is concerned, he 
thinks they have been struggling with a problem and it is not exactly 
easy to carry out the congressional language. We admitted we were 
working on new ground in the changing of the different words on the 
floor of the Senate. We gave the Department of Commerce a rather 
difficult job and it seems to me that they have attempted conscientiously 
to work out something. 

Now, if it is not possible to have a further meeting before the Con- 
gress should adjourn, it would be possible for the committee to con- 
sider naming a subcommittee that might confer with the Secretary 
further on the matter either before the publication or when the publi- 
cation is made. 

Senator Gore said to me before he was obliged to leave that he had 
promised Mr. Campbell, of the General Accounting Office, that his 
representative, Mr. Staples, would have an opportunity to testify 
during the day. I might say he was hoping we might do as much as we 
could this morning and then recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon and, 
if possible, complete the testimony of the Secretary and Mr. Tallamy 
ab Mr. Staples during the day. 

Senator Kucnex. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I guess we have a 
responsibility to make some recommendations to Congress this session, 
is that correct, on whether or not these estimates are going to be 
approved or not ? 

ibaa Case. In the 1958 act we did approve the standards for the 
first year of the biennium, if my recollection is correct, and the House 
has passed H. R. 12808, which would approve the standards for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, 1961, and 1962. It certainly would be 
helpful to the State legislatures when they meet in January if we 
ai make a determination with regard to these cost standards for 
the biennium for which the State legislature will be dealing. 

Senator Kucnet. Where is that bill ? 

Senator Casg. On the table. 

Senator Kucuet. It has passed the House; it is before us ? 

Senator Casr. It is before us and the clerk advises me that Senator 
Chavez, the chairman of the Public Works Committee, was hoping 
that we could report this in some way so as to put it on the agenda 
of the full committee meeting tomorrow. 

Senator Kucue.. Does our staff have any recommendations on the 
House resolution ? 

Senator Case. The House resolution is very simple. It simply 
approves the standards for the 3 fiscal years. 

Senator Hruska. On the basis of the estimates we had and which 
have been discussed here today ? 
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Senator Casr. Yes; which were discussed in the Secretary’s state- 
ment. That may not have great urgency, but it seems to me we 
should do something about it. 

Senator Hruska. Apparently it is quite necessary. 

Senator Case. That it has urgency quite consistent with the ap- 
proval, informal though it may be, of the advertising problem. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that we have a 
quorum here, unless there are proxies outstanding, if any action can 
be taken by those present. 

Senator Case. The acting chairman is not suggesting and would not 
suggest that we seek to take executive action on that in the absence 
of the chairman of the subcommittee. He will be back this afternoon. 

Senator Kucuer. Mr. Chairman, the no that I am making, I 
simply am too busy in the Senate this afternoon to come back here, 
much as I recognize that we have a responsibility to pass judgment 
on this, I do not see—I am interested in half a dozen pieces of 
legislation that affect my State, I cannot come back. 

Senator Case. I suggest you mention that to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. I might say this, following the submission of these 
cost estimates some weeks ago, I met with Mr. Tallamy, I asked him 
if he would come to the office so we might discuss them and we did 
discuss these cost estimates and I asked him to make a comparative 
study with regard to the cost estimates that I submitted in this last 
directive, and those which were so-called estimates of needs in 1955. 
The suggestion I made cover particularly the States that had some 
rather horrible examples of disparity. You will recall I think the 
disparity between the agency costs per mile in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and the disparity of the agency cost per mile of the rural 
areas between Illinois and Indiana, and the disparity between the 
right-of-way costs in Maine and in Maryland, this study which Mr. 
Tallamy made for me was embodied in a chart. I loaned that to 
Senator Kerr the other day and I tried to locate it this morning and 
Senator Kerr cannot be found and so, I do not have it here, but I 
will say to the members of this committee and I will say to Mr. 
Tallamy also, that I was much encouraged by the great improve- 
ment that seemed to exist in the new cost estimates on this compar- 
ative basis, and I am also aware of the fact that these cost esimates 
after all are to a certain extent self-corrective. 

We are to review them a total of four times. 

Secretary Weeks. Four more times. 

Senator Case. So that even if for the next biennium there should be 
a little shading in favor of one State or another in terms of dollars 

Senator Kucuet. It washes out. 

Senator Casr. Washes out before the 13 years is completed and the 
improvement is so great in these cost estimates over what we had in 
1955 that personally, I do not think we would be taking too great 
a risk if we accepted the action of the House and approved it for the 
purpose of the 3 years. 

Senator Kucuet. I wish to agree with you and I wish to say that 
so far as the very fine statement of Mr. Staples is concerned, it is to his 
infinite credit that he demonstrates in his statement that as an account- 
ing responsibility, his people were not equipped to go into engineering 
problems and the like, and thus makes no indictment of the estimates 
that the Bureau of Roads has given to us. 
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I would hope that we could take action tomorrow morning. I do not 
want my good friend foreclosed from his questioning of the Secretary 
and his staff on this billboard problem. 

Senator Hruska. I have only one other question. 

Senator Casr. Suppose we proceed. 

Senator Hruska. My other question had to do with scenic areas. 
Who determines what is scenic areas ? 

Secretary Weeks. The State. 

Senator Hruska. Do you in your agreement with the State describe 
any standard which is scenic and which is not ? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 

Senator Hruska. There are no standards. They can describe corn- 
fields or alfalfa fields or Rushmore Memorial as scenic, can they not? 
I do not say that facetiously, but I mean the field is open for them ? 

Secretary Weeks. I do not think we can look over their shoulder in 
describing it. 

Mr. Nasu. I think that is true. I think we would prefer it if we 
could agree with the States as to what is scenic, but I do not think 
there would be any attempt to dictate. 

Senator Hruska. After all, that is a subjective thing—what is 
scenic. 

Secretary Weeks. That would be a kind of a rule of reason; if they 
put nothing but cornfields in the scenic areas, I think we would have 
to do something or Congress would have to change the law. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I should just like to say by way 
of summary, now we are concerned and I was concerned as anyone on 
this committee in the Congress, about safety. I am just concerned 
about the beauty of these highways, but I would not like this act to be 
used as a vehicle for going beyond those things and in either revengeful 
or otherwise, in effect, by design used for the purpose of virtually 
prohibiting advertising or penalizing or putting it in a status where 
those who are benefited by it, the small-business owner, the smaller 
business owner, in the case where they have only limited signs and 
would have to bid against rich and powerful corporations, I just would 
not like this act interpreted and administered in that kind of way. 

It is toward that end that I make these inquiries and will propose 
to continue my interest in the rules and regulations. 

Now as I said, there is some indication to me already that is in here 
beyond what the statute calls, and I am going to, I presume, have some 
more extended and friendly arguments with my friends across the 
table, and I do hope we can come to some understanding as to what may 
be considered excessive and what may not. 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement on the 
question of procedure? I think that the Secretary of Commerce has 
been given a job todo. We have been at it 4 months, and believe me, it 
has been very complicated. <A lot of time has been put in, as much 
time on this particular project, I think, on anything I have already 
seen since I have been in Washington. 

I have been given this job to do. As a practical matter, I do not 
believe that the committee wants to write these standards. Asa prac- 
tical matter, I would doubt if the committee were advised, if I may be 
presumptuous enough to say so, I doubt if the committee would want 
to do more than consider the suggestions we make. Now, as tothe time 
element, we will have the standard in writing by the end of the week, 
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and each member of the committee will be given a copy. Then we will 
get their suggestions, and if their suggestions are not available within 
a few days or a week, we would go ahead and file the proposed stand- 
ards in the Federal Register. There would then be 30 days in which 
suggestions and criticisms could be made. ) 

But if you are going to make this a committee project, I do not see 
how you can do anything but hold the whole thing up until next year. 

Senator Kucue.. It cannot be a committee project. 

Senator Casr. No, it cannot. Mr. Secretary, in your experience in 
handling the issuance of regulations, has it ever been regarded as 
impossible to amend the regulations once they are issued, if experience 
with the regulations calls for some amendment or modification ? 

Secretary Weexs. No; I would not say so. 

Senator Case. You have to get started on this thing, and the sooner 
you get started, after a reasonable study, probably the better, so that 
the program can go along. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Case. But if trying it out and actual experience demon- 
strates some weakness or modifications that are necessary, then I would 
assume that the Secretary would be eager to make amendments to the 
regulations. 

Senator Hruska. Of course, Mr. Chairman, that is not a unilateral 
proposition once these regulations are made and are made as part of 
the contract and agreement with the States. I presume they will then 
no longer be within the jurisdiction of Congress to change those with- 
cut consent and without agreement by the other contracting party. 

Senator Case. But the Chair reminds you that most of the amend- 
ments would be those that would be proposed by the other party. 

Senator Hruska. Is it contemplated the agreement with the States 
will be all uniform? Will there be one agreement that will apply to 
48 States, next year to 49? 

Secretary Werks. We only make agreement if they conform to the 
standards, and they get the half of 1 percent and I think it would have 
to be uniform. I do not see how you make 1 agreement with 1 State 
and 1 with another. 

Senator Hruska. That is the reason I ask the question. 

Mr. Nasu. They would be in the main uniform. 

Senator Hruska. I know that is lawyer language, Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Nasu. By that I mean there might be some differences. For 
example, if all the States agreed to protect scenic areas, there might 
be some variety in thinking as to what constituted a scenic area, but 
the agreements would be as uniform as they could. 

Senator Hruska. To the extent they would be part of the contract 
therefore you could not unilaterally change them. 

Mr. Nasu. I think that is true. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore (presiding). I am advised that some Member of the 
Senate has made a point of order that this committee is meeting 
without authorization of the Senate while the Senate is in session. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Case. It has significance, Mr. Chairman, only if we take 
action. I donot think meeting informally could be criticized. 

Senator Gore. The meeting was not called for executive action. 
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Senator Hruska. Was that objection taken to all committee meet- 
ings or this committee ? 

Senator Gore. I am not advised, but I am advised that it did apply 
to us, whether it applied to anyone else or not. 

So, I think in view of that, and since we do not have permission of 
the Senate to meet while the Senate is in session, that maybe we had 
better adjourn and I will try to get permission to meet at 2 o'clock. 

Now if I may proceed for just a moment, this question of estimates 
of cost standards is a very important one and one upon which we can- 
not come to a final conclusion this session. It is a matter to which the 
committee and subcommittee must give its earnest consideration before 
approval of the cost estimates for further apportionment of funds. 
But we do hope to conclude this part of it this afternoon, and then if 
I can get permission for the subcommittee to meet, and then Friday 
morning to have a hearing on the question of reimbursement and the 
Buckley resolution which has passed the House. 

Senator Hrusxa. Is that the one before you ? 

Senator Revercoms. What is the Buckley bill that you refer to? 

Senator Gore. Resolution calling upon the Secretary of Commerce 
to supply certain information. 

Let us adjourn now and reconvene at 2 o’clock if I receive permission 
from the Senate. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed at 11:55 a. m., to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 

(A draft of the proposed regulations is as follows :) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
[Reprint from Federal Register. 23 F. R. 6679—August 28, 1958] 
[23 CFR Part 20] 


NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR REGULATION BY STATES OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SIGNS, 
DISPLAYS AND DEVICES ADJACENT TO THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE AND 
DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULE MAKING 


Notice is hereby given that the Standards set forth in tentative form below 
are proposed to be promulgated by the Secretary of Commerce. Prior to final 
adoption of such Standards, consideration will be given to any comments, sug- 
gestions, or proposals pertaining thereto which are submitted in writing to the 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington 25, D. C., 
within the period of 30 days from the date of publication of this notice in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. The proposed Standards are to be issued under the authority 
contained in section 122 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 374), 
as enacted by section 12 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 89). 

Dated: August 25, 1958. 

B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 
Approved : 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


§20.1 Purpose. (a) By section 122 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
(70 Stat. 374), as enacted by section 12 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 89), which said section 122 is hereinafter called the “Act”, the Con- 
gress has declared that: 

(1) To promote the safety, convenience, and enjoyment of public travel and 
the free flow of interstate commerce and to protect the public investment in the 
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National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, hereinafter called the 
“Interstate System”, it is in the public interest to encourage and assist the 
States to control the use of and to improve areas adjacent to such system 
by controlling the erection and maintenance of outdoor advertising signs, dis- 
plays, and devices adjacent to that system ; 

(2) It is a national policy that the erection and maintenance of outdoor 
advertising signs, displays, or devices within certain areas should be regulated, 
consistent with national standards to be prepared and promulgated by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) The regulations in this part are hereby promulgated as provided in the 
act. 

§ 20.2 Definitions. The following terms when used in the regulations in this 
part have the following meanings: 

(a) “Centerline of the highway” means the basic surveyed reference line from 
which right-of-way limits are measured and to which the construction centerline 
of one or more roadways is tied. 

(b) “Controlled portion of the Interstate System” means any portion which— 

(1) Is constructed upon any part of right-of-way, the entire width of which 
is acquired for right-of-way for any public road subsequent to July 1, 1956, by 
the Federal Government, a State, or a county, city or other political subdivision 
thereof, by donation, dedication, purchase, condemnation or otherwise (a portion 
shall be deemed so constructed if, within such portion, no line normal or per- 
pendicular to the centerline of the highway and extending to both edges of the 
right-of-way will intersect any right-of-way so acquired on or before July 1, 
1956) ; 

(2) Lies within a State, the highway department of which has entered into 
an agreement with the Secretary of Commerce as provided in section 122 (b) of 
the act; and 

(3) Is not excluded by such agreement from the application of these Standards 
as provided in section 122 (b) of the act. 

(c) “Erect” means to construct, build, raise, assemble, place, affix, attach, 
create, paint, draw, or in any other way bring into being or establish. 

(d) “Interchange” means a grade separated intersection with one or more turn- 
ing roadways for travel between intersection legs, or an intersection at grade, 
where two or more highways join or cross. 

(e) “Legible’ means capable of being read without visual aid by a person of 
normal visual acuity. 

(f) “Maintain” means to allow to exist. 

(g) “Main-traveled way” means the portion of a highway, including shoulders, 
for vehicular use on which the through traffic is carried. In the case of a divided 
highway, each of the separated roadways for traffic in opposite directions is a 
main-traveled way. It does not include frontage roads, turning roadways, or 
parking areas. 

(h) “Protected areas” means all areas inside the boundaries of a State which 
are adjacent to and within six hundred sixty feet of the edge of the right-of-way 
of all controlled portions of the Interstate System within that State. Where a 
controlled portion of the Interstate System terminates at a State boundary 
which is not perpendicular or normal to the centerline of the highway, “pro- 
tected areas” also means all areas inside the boundary of such State which are 
within six hundred and sixty feet of the edge of the right-of-way of the Interstate 
highway in the adjoining State. 

(i) “Seenie area” means any public park or area of particular scenic beauty 
or historical significance designated by or pursuant to State law as a scenic 
area. 

(j) “Sign” means any outdoor sign, display, device, figure, painting, drawing, 
message, placard, poster, billboard, or other thing which is designed, intended, 
or used to advertise or inform, any part of the advertising or informative con- 
tents of which is visible from any place on the main traveled way of a controlled 
portion of the Interstate System. 

(k) “State” means the District of Columbia and any State of the United States 
within the boundaries of which a portion of the Interstate System is located. 

(1) “State law” means a State statute or an ordinance, rule, or regulation 
enacted or adopted by a State agency or political subdivision pursuant to State 
constitution or statute. 

(m) “Turning roadway” means a connecting roadway for traffic turning 
between two intersection legs of an interchange. 
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(n) “Visible” means capable of being seen (whether or not capable of being 
read) without visual aid by a person of normal visual acuity. 

§ 20.3 Measurements of distance. (a) Distance from the edge of a right-of- 
way shall be measured horizontally along a line normal or perpendicular to 
the centerline of the highway. 

(b) Distance to an interchange shall be measured to the nearest point where 
the constructed centerline of a main traveled way of an interstate highway is 
intersected by a constructed centerline of another highway or turning roadway. 

(c) All distances under § 20.6 (c) shall be measured along the centerline of 
the highway between two vertical planes which are normal or perpendicular to 
and intersect the centerline of the highway, and pass through the termini of the 
measured distance. 

§20.4 Signs that may not be permitted in protected areas. Erection and 
maintenance of the following signs may not be permitted in protected areas: 

(a) Signs advertising activities that are illegal under Federal, state or local 
laws or regulations in effect at the location of such signs or at the location of 
such activities, 

(b) Obsolete signs, 

(c) Signs that are not clean and in good repair, 

(d) Signs that are not securely affixed to a substantial structure, and 

(e) Signs that are not consistent with the regulations in this part. 

§ 20.5 Signs that may be permitted in protected areas. Erection and main- 
tenance of the following signs may be permitted in protected areas: 

Class 1: Official signs. Directional or other official signs or notices erected 
and maintained by public officers or agencies pursuant to and in accordance with 
direction or authorization contained in State law, for the purpose of carrying 
out an official duty or responsibility. 

Class 2: On premise signs. Signs not prohibited by State law which are con- 
sistent with the applicable provisions of section 8 and which advertise the sale 
or lease of, or activities being conducted upon, the real property where the signs 
are located. 

Not more than one such sign advertising the sale or lease of the same property 
or advertising activities being conducted as a single enterprise may be permitted 
under this Class in such manner as to be visible to traffic proceeding in any one 
direction on any one Interstate highway. 

Class 3: Signs within 12 miles of advertised activities. Signs not prohibited 
by State law which are consistent with the applicable provisions of §§ 20.6, 20.7, 
and 20.8 and which advertise activities being conducted within 12 air miles of 
such signs. 

If a sign refers to or identifies, by trade or brand name, trademark, distinctive 
symbol or in any other manner whatsoever, any service rendered or product 
poduced, sold, used, or otherwise handled more than 12 miles from such sign, 
it shall be deemed to advertise activities being conducted more than 12 miles 
away and may not be permitted under this Class or Class 2 unless the name 
and location of the activity within 12 miles rendering such service, or producing, 
selling, using, or otherwise handling such product are displayed upon the sign 
more conspicuously than such trade or brand name, trademark, distinctive sym- 
bol or other reference or identification. 

Class 4: Signs in the specific interest of the traveling public. Signs authorized 
to be erected or maintained by State law which are consistent with the applicable 
provisions of §§ 20.6, 20.7, and 20.8 and which are designed to give information 
in the specific interest of the traveling public. 

Only information about public places operated by Federal, state or local 
governments, natural phenomena, historic sites, areas of natural scenic beauty 
or naturally suited for outdoor recreation, and places for camping, lodging, eat- 
ing and vehicle service and repair is deemed to be in the specific interest of 
the traveling public. A trade or brand name, trademark, distinctive symbol 
or other similar thing is not deemed to be information in the specific interest 
of the traveling public and may not be permitted under this Class unless it 
identifies or characterizes such a place or identifies vehicle service, equipment, 
parts, accessories, fuels, oils or lubricants being offered for sale at such a place. 

§ 20.6 Class 3 and 4 signs that may be permitted outside informational sites. 
(a) The erection and maintenance of signs giving information about historic 
sites operated by Federal, state or local governments or by nonprofit organiza- 
tions may be permitted within protected areas outside informational sites. 
Paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section shall not be applicable to such signs. 
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(b) If traffic proceeding in any direction on an Interstate highway is not 
served by an informational site established, as permitted in § 20.7 (a), at any 
location (1) within 12 air miles of activities which may be advertised by Class 3 
signs but not by Class 4 signs or (2) within 30 air miles of, and in advance of 
an interchange providing traffic service for, places about which information may 
be given by Class 4 signs (whether or not it may also be given by Class 3 signs), 
the erection and maintenance of Class 3 or 4 signs advertising such activities or 
giving information about such places may be permitted within protected areas, 
outside informational sites, in such manner as to be visible only to such traffic. 

(ec) The erection and maintenance of signs permitted under paragraph (b) of 
this section may not be permitted in any manner inconsistent with the following: 

(1) Such signs visible to traffic proceeding toward an interchange may not be 
permitted in protected areas within 2 miles of such interchange. 

(2) Not more than 6 such signs visible to traffic proceeding toward an inter- 
change may be permitted in protected areas more than 2 miles but less than 5 
miles from such interchange. 

(3) In protected areas more than 5 miles from an interchange, the number of 
such signs visible to traffic proceeding toward such interchange may not be per- 
mitted to exceed an average of one such sign per mile. 

(4) Notwithstanding subparagraphs (2) and (8) of this paragraph, not more 
than 2 such signs may be permitted within any mile distance whether or not 
such mile distance begins or ends at the same point as any mile referred to in 
such subparagraphs, and no such signs may be permitted to be less than 1,000 
feet apart. 

(5) Nosuch signs may be permitted in scenic areas. 

(6) Not more than one such sign advertising activities being conducted as a 
single enterprise or giving information about a single place may be permitted to 
be erected or maintained in such manner as to be visible to traffic moving in any 
one direction on any one Interstate highway. 

(d) The erection and maintenance of signs with a surface, exclusive of trim 
and supports, more than 10 feet high or more than 60 sq. feet in area may not be 
permitted under this section. 

(e) No class 3 or 4 signs other than those permitted by this section may be 
permitted to be erected or maintained within protected areas, outside informa- 
tional sites. 

§ 20.7 Class 3 and 4 signs that may be permitted in informational sites. (a) 
Informational sites for the erection and maintenance of class 3 and 4 advertising 
and informational signs may be established in accordance with the Regulations 
for the Administration of Federal-Aid for Highways. The location and fre- 
quency of such sites shall be as determined by agreements between the Secretary 
of Commerce and the State highway departments. 

(b) Class 3 and 4 signs may be permitted within such informational sites in 
protected areas in a manner consistent with the following provisions: 

(1) Nosign may be permitted which is not placed upon a panel. 

(2) No panel may be permitted to exceed 13 feet in height or 25 feet in length, 
including border and trim, but excluding supports. 

(3) No sign may be permitted to exceed 12 square feet in area, and nothing 
on such sign may be permitted to be legible from any place on the main traveled 
way or a turning roadway. 

(4) Not more than one sign concerning a single activity or place may be per- 
mitted within any one informational site. 

(5) No sign may be permitted which moves or has any animated or moving 
parts. 

(6) Illumination of panels by other than white lights may not be permitted, 
and no sign placed on any panel may be permitted to contain, include, or be 
illuminated by any other lights. 

§ 20.8 General provisions. No Class 3 or 4 sign may be permitted to be erected 
or maintained pursuant to § 20.6 and no Class 2 sign may be permitted to be 
erected or maintained, in any manner inconsistent with the following: 

(a) No sign may be permitted which attempts or appears to attempt to direct 
the movement of traffic or interfere with, imitate, or resemble any official traffic 
sign, signal, or device. 

(b) No sign may be permitted which prevents the driver of a vehicle from hav- 
ing a clear and unobstructed view of official signs. 

(c) No sign may be permitted which contains, includes, or is illuminated by 
any flashing, intermittent, or moving light or lights. 
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(d) No lighting may be permitted to be used in any way in connection with 
any sign unless it is so effectively shielded as to prevent beams or rays of light 
from being directed at any portion of the main-traveled way of the Interstate 
System, or is of such low intensity or brilliance as not to cause glare or to impair 
the vision of the driver of any motor vehicle, or to otherwise interfere with any 
driver’s operation of a motor vehicle. 

(e) No sign may be permitted which moves or has any animated or moving 
parts. 

(f) No sign may be permitted to be erected or maintained upon trees or painted 
or drawn upon rocks or other natural features. 


[F. R. Doc. 58-6972 ; Filed, Aug. 27, 1958; 8: 49 a. m.] 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Gorr. The hearing will come to order. 

The committee would like a brief progress report on the highway 
program. Mr. Tallamy, are you prepared on that subject ? 

Mr. Taruamy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. And it gives me real pleasure 
indeed to report to the committee that the Sts utes are on schedule in 
connection with the advancement of the interstate program and the 
ABC program. 

Senator Gore. All States are on schedule ? 

Mr. Tattamy. The States as an average for the United States. Each 
individual State is not on schedule, but the average for the Nation is, 
and a little bit above. 

The committee will recall that about a year and a half ago we de- 
veloped a schedule or goal for the advancement of the programs and 
presented it to the cominittee, and that called for obligations of $3,100 
million for the Interstate System in the last 2 full years of operation. 

We have acually obligated $3,243 million of interstate funds. For 
the ABC program the goal was $1,675 million, and we have actually 
obligated $1,729 million, making a grand total goal of $4,775 million 
as compared to an actual accomplishment of $4,972 million. In other 
words our accomplishments are 104 percent of the eid 

(The above schedule is as follows :) 


Status of Federal-aid highway program as of July 1, 1958 


{Millions of dollars] 


} 
Goal | Actual | Percent of 
| | goal 
Authorized July 1, 1956, to date: 
a Fe i Be os $3, 100 | $3, 243 | 105 
TES. 4 ode cdddsaed but wehaden des Eesaanereaneds tennetener 1, 675 1, 729 | 103 
Wii divhudbwarenivanaat pina intere nna de aeenmerets 4,775 4, 972 | 104 


Mr. Tatuamy. I have a tabulation which I will present to the com- 
mittee, if it would care to have it in the record. 

Senator Gore. Do you have it on a State-by-State basis? 

Mr. Tatnamy. Yes; I have that, and I will refer to it shortly. 

Senator Gore. Good. 

Mr. Tatuamy. In addition to that, I have a further breakdown of 
the Interstate System program for the first 2 full years, indicating the 
type of work that is involved. Preliminary engineering has been 
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obligated to the extent of $322 million in round figures, with the Fed- 
eral obligation of $282 million. 

The right-of-way acquisiton authorized has been equal to a total of 
$1,157 million total cost, including $813 million of Federal funds, and 
we have authorized 1,752 construction contracts which involve a total 
cost of $2,472 million with a Federal obligation of $2,146 million. 

That makes a grand total then of total costs for the Interstate System 
work authorized of $3,951 million of which $3,248 million represents 
Federal funds. 

(The above-mentioned table is as follows :) 


Progress of the Interstate System program, July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1958 




















| Number 
ofcon- | Total cost | Federalfunds | Miles | Number 
struction | of bridges 

projects 
Preliminary engineering authorized ......|_......--- | $322, 136, 971 On a Oe he hhc. 
Right-of-way acquisition authorized ___- aa | 1,157, 503, 620 | 813, 824, 673 |___- = & 
Construction contracts advertised. _-_- 1, 752 2, 472, 104,774 | 2,146, 718, 885 | 4, 868 | 4, 243 
Total authorized ._..........._----- | 1, 752 | 3, 95 1, 745, 365 | 3, 243,138,501 | 4, 868 | 4, 243 








Mr. Tatiamy. In regard to the primary, secondary, and urban pro- 
grams, I have a tabulation which presents the same information which 
I gave to you for that program. I will summarize the figures and 
present the details for the record. They show that we have author- 
ized 12,650 different construction rojects, which along with the pre- 
liminary engineering and right- of. -way involve a total cost of $3,301 
million, of which the Federal funds amount to $1,692 million, for 
46,568 miles. 

I will present that for the record of the committee. 

(The above-mentioned table is as follows :) 


Progress of the primary, secondary, and urban program, July 1, 1956, through 
June 30, 1958 


| Number | 

| ofcon- | Totalcost | Federal funds Miles | Number 
| struction | | of bridges 
projects | 


| 

$81, 225, 582 $42, 492, 569 Ba 
92. 946, 747 7 ; 
| 8, 045 


Preliminary engineering. authorized : 

Right-of-way acquisition authorized - _- |-- 179, 623, 514 
a 
| 


Construction contracts.advertised_._--- |} 12,650 | 3,040, 321,138 1, 557, 437,971 | 46, 568. 8 





12, 650 | 3, 301, 170, 234 1, 692, 877, 287 | 46, 568.8 | » 045 


Total authorized_-..._.....-_- 


Mr. Tatiamy. I thought you might be interested in a breakdown of 
the contracts which have been authorized showing the status of con- 
struction for interstate and for ABC systems in relation to total cost, 
Federal funds, and miles that have been placed under contract. 

As for the Interstate System program, we have $576 million total 
cost, Federal funds $510 million, involving 974 miles, which on July 
1 of this year were being advertised. The contract had not actually 
been awarded but it was at that time in the practical process of being 
awarded and by now undoubtedly they have been placed under con- 
tract. 
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Under actual construction at that time was a total cost of $1,685 
million Federal funds involving $1,463 million obligated for that 
construction, including a total mileage of 3,102 miles. Completed in 
this 2-year period we have on the Interstate System 792 miles, for 
which the total cost was $211 million, and $174 million of Federal 
funds. 

We have a total of 4,868 miles on the Interstate System that has 
been placed under construction in the past 2 years if one includes 
the 974 miles which were being advertised at the time this tabulation 
was made, at a total cost of $2,472 million. 

I will present this table for the record. 

(The above-mentioned table is as follows :) 


Status of Federal-aid highway program, as of July 1, 1958 


[Millions of dollars] 





























Total cost | Federal funds) Miles 
Authorized July 1, 1956, to date, status of construction: 
Contracts advertised, not under construction: 
Interstate-__- ; .tpabaabestd~ dab awe $576 | $510 974 
BE Lo. Se dadhinds -ddbbasddedans daakeoalasccanaialienl 519 | 2, 812 
Total. Ate ee bone orcad 1, 095 | 778 3, 786 
Under construction: rf 7 oe “7 ak Ne ret 
Interstate __-- ‘ ; i rash ated i 1, 685 1, 463 3, 102 
BI ied. 2.5: ; Lae ; 1, 718 | 890 | 22, 243 
NOE. duncnids parbighanueceeahd eee aE 3, 403 | 2, 353 25, 345 
Completed: \ ee oC va Petey 
Interstate__- ite ate eee oe 211 | 174 7 
Bae incre seeweveneiawaes sid sicher 803 399 21, 514 
Motel se eR aos dba atest 1,014 | 573 22, 306 
Total construction authorized: wa nie ii On 
Interstate__- ¥ ab aerate eh aigie 2, 472 2, 147 4, 868 
ABC... . : ‘ ; Jéad aneabnmeiie 3, 040 | 1, 557 46, 569 
Total. cn Shae oe os aap area tee 5, 512 | 3, 704 51, 437 








Mr. Tatuamy. In relation to the progress made by the individual 
States I have two tables which present the status in regard to that on 
the Interstate System and on the ABC program. 

Senator Gore. Do you have copies of that ? 

Mr. Tatnamy. Yes. I will summarize it if you wish, just giving 
the totals and the important elements of these tables. 

The Interstate System tabulation shows that 7 States are still 
obligaing 1958 funds in varying percentages from zero to 50 percent; 
13 States are obligating from 50 to 100 percent of the 1958 funds; 
and 29 States are now obligating 1959 fiscal funds, with a United 
States average of 18 percent of 1959 funds already being obligated. 
Eight of the 29 States are now obligating between 50 and 100 percent 
of the 1959 funds. 

Senator Gore. It is difficult for me to understand how you arrive 
at a conclusion that on a national scale the States are on schedule 
after looking at this table. I see no State that is utilizing more than 
99 percent of 1959 funds, and some of them run quite low. How did 
you arrive at that conclusion ? 
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Mr. Tattamy. The goal, actually, contemplates each State com- 
ndeting the obligation of the funds that are available to it for the fiscal 
year in which it is operating. While some of these States, some 20, 
as a matter of fact, are still obligating 1958 funds, the amount of funds 
which have been obligated on a nationwide basis amounts to 18 per- 
cent of the 1959 funds. The 1959 funds have only been available 
beginning August 1 of last year. 

But we are now beginning the fiscal year 1959 and the fiscal year 
1959 is only a little over a month along. Yet many of the States are 
well into the 1959 funds. 

Senator Gore. I notice Colorado, for instance, is 1 percent into it; 
Minnesota, 2 percent ; Tennessee, 13. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I think that you are concerned about the goal that I 
mentioned at the outset. The goal which I mentioned at the outset 
is a goal of Federal obligations which in turn was predicated upon 
the ability of the highway trust fund to meet those obligations when 
the expenditures caused by them became due. 

So we geared our construction program to that, and it did indicate 
that as of the completion of the first two fiscal years that $3,100 
million would be obligated for the Interstate System, and we have 
actually obligated $3,243 million. 

If until the 1958 act came along we had obligated substantially 
more than that, there would not have been sufficient funds in the trust 
fund to meet the expenditures when they came due. So that nation- 
wide we have been obligating the funds as rapi idly as we could and 
still have money in the trust ‘fund to meet. the obligations. But that 
goal, however, does actually mean that the States, if they complete 
the obligation of the funds for the fiscal year dur ring the fiscal year 
for which those funds are apportioned, they are actually on schedule. 

As I pointed out, some 20 States are behind sc badiile All of those 
that are obligating 1959 funds now surely are on schedule. The 
others I feel very certain will get on schedule. 

I will point out later on in these charts that I am presenting for 
your in formation—ths at the rate of progress of many of the States, : 
majority of them, is greater in this past year than would be necessary 
for them to continue in order to remain on schedule. 

In other words, their rate has increased during the past year so 
that those States which are now behind the United States average, 
I believe, will in a reasonable period of time reach the obligation 
point on their own obligation curves, which is equivalent to the funds 
which are made available for the fiscal year in which they are 

operating. 

Senator Gore. IT hope that comes true. The lack of uniformity in 
progress in the States, however, is disturbing, as revealed by the 
table you submit. For instance, Mississippi has advertised and obli- 
gated 99 percent of fiscal 1958 funds, whereas West Virginia has obli- 
gated and advertised only 1 percent of the fiscal year which has 
already expired. 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 
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Senator Gore. What is the explanation in West Virginia‘ 

Mr. Tatnamy. West Virginia’s problem has been primarily a finan- 
cial problem. ‘They have been trying to obtain legislation which would 
make it possible for State funds to be advanced more rapidly. In 
addition to that, they have had some difficult problems in West Vir- 
ginia regarding the capacity of the highway department to carry on 
the work. They have made rather substantial strides in eliminating 
that problem through the retaining of consulting engineers to assist 
them, but they still have the problem of financing. T am in hopes— 
we all are—that they will solve that State’s financing problem, but 
so far it has not been done. 

I have assurance from them, however, that in some manner they 
are confident of ate pe de ~ necessary State funds to match all of 
the Federal funds that are available within the period which is per- 
mitted under the law. 

We have had a number of conferences with them and urged them to 
try to solve that local problem. 

Senator Gore. I realize that the Bureau of Roads cannot let con- 
tracts. There is a limit to what you can do in spurring the States to 
progress. It may be that this committee can provide some incentive 
and encouragement by holding a public hearing and inviting the 

rarious States to appear in January. I find it quite disturbing that 
any State would have only 1 percent of funds obligated for a fiscal 

sar that has already passed. There may be expl: anations, but I think 
i crmsaenithes would like to have them. 

I notice other States, several other States have obligated less than 
half of the 1958 fiscal year funds: South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Indiana, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. Despite this, however, you express 
the hope that eventually these States will approach par? 

Mr. Tatramy. Yes, I do. The record of accomplishment this year, 
as I say, has pretty generally exceeded the amount of funds available 
for the year, which shows that they are beginning to reduce the amount 
of backlog. I feel that we can accomplish this in those States. In 
fairness to some of them that are between the zero and 50 percent level 
of 1958 fiscal funds, I should point out that the rate of actually build- 
ing the Interstate System, if we think in terms of that rather than in 
terms of money, the rate of actual building would be comparable to 
many of the States which appear to be very much higher in use of funds 
because the funds that were made available to them in those States 
were on a formula basis rather than on the needs basis, and as a result 
their apportionment for the first 3 years has been anywhere from 
$1.3 billion to $2.8 billion of the amount of funds that would have been 
required for them to keep pace on a construction basis. 

If we look at it from that point of view—I recognize their funds 
should be obligated and I know they do, and are striving to do o 
but if we look at it from that point of view their record isn’t quite a 
bad as it might appear. 

Senator Gore. Do you have something else ? 

Mr. Tattamy. I was going to go on to the ABC program. 
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(The above-mentioned tabulation is as follows:) 


PROGRESS OF THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM PROGRAM 


TABLE 4.—Relationship to fiscal year authorizations, by percentage groupings, 
as of June 30, 1958 


States utilizing 1959 funds, percentage of 1959 funds | States utilizing 1958 funds, percentage of 1958 funds 


covered by contracts advertised and funds obli- | covered by contracts advertised and funds obli- 





































gated | gated 
50 to 100 percent | 0 to 50 percent 50 to 100 percent 0 to 50 percent 
State Per- | State Per- | State Per- State Per- 
cent | cent | | cent | cent 
| | : > hi a ora 

California- pines 99 | Rhode Isiand_} 48 | Mississippi---- 99 | Wisconsin -_.-__| 42 
Ohio-_-_-__- | 99 | Oklahoma... 42 | Arkansas-_- | 97 | Nebraska-.---| 36 
Maryland .---_ 70 | Oregon -. 38 | North Dakota--_| 83 | Indiana.-..----| 28 
New Mexico. -_--_- 64 | Wyoming_-. 27 | Georgia... 82 | Idaho...-... 27 
Missouri-_--_-_--- oat 61 | Michigan--- 26 | Iowa_. 79 | Montana... 19 
Washington... _____| 57 | Pennsylvania- 25 | North Carolina.| 76 | South Dakota_| ~ 
New York....---- 53 | Florida. --__- 24 | New Hampshire -| 74 | West Virginia- 1 
Ss. co nbe en sasns 50 | Massachusetts - 22 | Maine-__.--- 73 

Louisiana. 21 | Utah.. ae 72 

Texas 19 | Kentucky--__- 69 | 

South Carolina 18 | Delaware __.- 55 

United States 18 | Alabama_____- 54 | 

average. Nevada....-.-.- 53 | 

Connecticut __. 17 | 

Tennessee - ._ - 13 

District of | 

Columbia... 13 

Virginia -._-_-- 12 

Vermont--.--_-- ll 

Arizona... --_- g | 

Kansas. ._--- 5 | 

New Jersey- -- 4 

Minnesota. --- 2 

Colorado -_-- 1 

8 States 21 States 13 States | 7 States 
| 29 “ | | 20 ae 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads. 


Mr. Tatiamy. In regard to the primary, secondary, and urban 
rogram, the United States average as of the completion of the first 2 
ull fiscal years is 12 percent of the 1959 fiscal year funds. Two 
States are still obligating 1957 funds. Five States are obligating be- 
tween zero and 50 percent of the 1958 funds. And 15 States between 
50 and 100 percent of the 1958 funds. And 30 States are now obli- 
gating the 1959 fiscal year funds. 

The United States average is 12 percent, which places the program 

on schedule so far as the United States average is concerned. Again 
some States are behind and others are way ahead. 
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(The above-mentioned table is as follows :) 


71 


PROGRESS OF THE PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND URBAN PROGRAM 


TABLE 5.—Relationship to fiscal year authorizations, by percentage groupings, 


States utilizing 1959 
funds—Percentage of 


1959 funds covered by | 


contracts advertised 


| 
| 
| 


as of June 80, 1958 


States utilizing 1958 funds—Percentage of 1958 funds 
covered by contracts advertised and funds ob- 
ligated 


50 to 100 percent 


States utilizing 1957 
funds—Percentage of 
1957 funds covered by 
contracts advertised 




















and funds obligated and funds obligated 
0 to 50 percent 
State Per- | State Per- State Per- State | Per- 
cent | cent cent | cent 
| | 
Iowa 77 | Colorado.. | 98 | Arkansas....... 48 | Connecticut._-_---- 78 
Alabama 70 | Maryland --| 98 | New Jersey...---- 47 | District of 
New Mexico 66 | Rhode Island.....| 95 | Territory of Columbia. .-..... 57 
Minnesota - - | 61 | South Dakota S” GP RE  causece 29 
Arizona | 59 | Vermont_.-- | 94 | Puerto Rico__- 16 
Oregon | §6 | Tlinois___.___ | 92 | West Virginia 2 
Kansas | 53 |'Maine...-_- | 92 
Massachusetts 53 | Idaho- ; 91 
Florida 51 | Louisiana. 90 
Wisconsin 43 | Michigan.-_._... 90 
Wyoming 42 | Ohio. aes 88 
Texas 39 __ eee 
Utah 38 | Georgia... " 80 
North Dakota 37 | South Carolina 7 
Nebraska 31 | Indiana. seul 3 te 
New York -. 26 
California | 95 
Pennsylvania | 23] 
Virginia “eee 
Washington 20 
Missouri 18 
New Hampshire 18 | 
Kentucky 16 | | 
Mississippi 16 | 
United States 12 | 
average......... 
Delaware........} 12 | 
Montana Ea | 
North Carolina. 9 | 
Tennessee | 7 | | 
Nevada ‘ 3 
Oklahoma. 1 | | . 
30 States 15 States 5 States 2 States 
20 States | | 
| 1 


a —— 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads. 


Senator Gore. Secretary Weeks, have you given any thought to 
holding a conference with the governors of the respective States on 
this problem of lack of uniformity and progress ? 

Secretary Weeks. Frankly, no, I have not. I think possibly that 
might be done whenever they have their governors’ conference meet- 
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ing. I might talk to them about it then. I myself have been going 
on the basis that the program was on schedule and on the basis that 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Mr. Tallamy, really felt that we were 
moving along on the thing, despite the fact that some States are be- 
hind. I think that could be conveniently done at the governors’ 
conference, possibly. 

Senator Gore. It is worth thinking about. 

Mr. Tatitamy. May I say, Mr. Secretary, that I have met with the 
governors’ conference and I have met with some of the local regional 

overnors’ conferences and we have discussed the highway program. 

know that all the governors are very anxious that their State pro- 
grams advance, at least the ones that I have talked to, and I have 
talked to a good many about advancing the program, and no one has 
serious concern about their ability to meet it. 

We could not have obligated funds during these past 2 years at a 
substantially greater rate than has been obligated because if we had 
there wouldn’t have been any money in the trust funds to meet the 
expenditures. So we have actually been advancing the program just 
as rapidly as the law would permit and the funds would permit. 

Senator Gore. Yes, but some States are advancing disproportion- 
ately to others. That brings up the whole question, it seems to me, 
that points up the question of distribution of funds on cost estimates 
when there is such apparent lack of uniformity, though I recognize 
the Secretary didn’t take too seriously the GAO concern about lack 
of uniformity. 

When you have one State that receives almost 10 percent of the 
funds and yet that State being the only State with a 10-percent con- 
tingency on top of their estimates, it does raise questions of how much 
money is going to be available to West Virginia later on if they are 
last to get started. 

I know this brings up the whole problem again. We will, of neces- 
sity, open it I think in January when we consider the apportionment 
legislation. But I don’t think it can be dismissed quite so sanguinely 
as you did, Mr. Secretary. Maybe that is the wrong word. Maybe 
I shouldn’t describe your treatment of the report in that way. 

Secretary Weeks. As far as the GAO report is concerned, I think 
perhaps we may not agree on the maximum standards and on the 
costs. I have been satisfied in talking with Mr. Tallamy, and others 
concerned, that with the four later cost estimates that are provided 
for in the law that this will work out satisfactorily before it is over 
with. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I have no doubt about that myself. As far as West 
Virginia or some of these States that have not been able to match all 
the Federal funds available yet, I have assurances that they will not 
turn back any Federal funds, that they are confident that they will 
be able to match them. They are available for 2 full years after the 
year for which they are authorized. 

In that period of time it seems very doubtful, indeed, that they 
wouldn’t be able to place them under obligation. I would certainly 
be very much concerned if I thought that was the case. I am con- 
cerned now that they are behind. I would like to see them come up. 
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You may be assured that the Bureau is doing everything that it appro- 
priately may do to cause the States to push along their program. 

Senator Gore. As I said a moment ago, I recognize there are limits 
beyond which the Bureau cannot go and should not attempt to go. 

Do you have something further? 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes. Am I taking too much time on it? 

Senator Gorr. No. You goright ahead. 

Mr. Tautiamy. I mentioned a moment ago that I was encouraged 
because the States were advancing their programs at a rate in excess of 
the funds apportioned to the individual States for the fiscal year in- 
volved. This tabulation indicates that fact. 

On the interstate program there were 13 States that accomplished 
obligations last year of over 125 percent of their goal for the year, 
which is an amount equivalent to the amount apportioned for that 
year for that program, and 8 States were accomplishing obligations in 
excess of 125 percent on the ABC program. Twenty-seven States 
were obligating in excess of 100 percent on the Interstate System, and 
35 States in excess of 100 percent on the ABC program. 

Senator Gore. When you say “100 percent of their goals’ 

Mr. Tatiamy. Their goal is the amount of money equivalent to the 
amount apportioned for that particular program for that State for 
that year. 

Senator Gore. By whom? 

Mr. Tattamy. Federal funds apportioned to the State by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

So you see that those States are obligating actually 100, 115, up to 
172 percent of that amount, which shows that they are picking up the 
backlog. 

Senator Gore. It is the averaging out of those States that are con- 
siderably above and those States that are considerably below that you 
arrive at the estimate that it is overall on schedule? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is right. 

Senator Gore. But in between there is a disturbing disparity. 

Mr. Tattamy. Forty States this year have exceeded 75 percent of 
their goal on the interstate, and 45 on the ABC. The ones that you 
are referring to I think primarily are 9 States on the interstate and 7 
States on the ABC program that accomplished less than 75 percent of 
the goal. 

Senator Gore. How low are their goals? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Some of those are the ones we referred to a little 
while ago that varied from 1 or 2 percent on up to 50. 

Senator Gore. That is the lack of uniformity to which I referred. 

Mr. TatiAmy. I understand what you say. I want to emphasize 
again, Mr. Chairman, that up to the 1958 act there wouldn’t have been 
money enough to obligate at a substantially faster rate. 

(The table discussed is as follows :) 


? 





RATES OF FEDERAL FuND OBLIGATIONS DurING Fiscat YEAR 1958 


A majority of States exceeded their goals—obligation during the year of 
Federal funds amounting to the year’s apportionment—during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958. Thirty-five States exceeded their ABC goals, and 27 
States exceeded their interstate goals. 
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The two attached tabulations analyze the States’ progress in obligating funds 
during 1958. Results are summarized as follows: 


Number of States 





Percent of goal accomplished 








ABC Interstate 

program | program 
I uF 8 : 
RUMMPNIE RRR ES 2. neo cakcuetnctn be. Rae see Migas thee Sore cat 35 | 7 
EE A EE RT Tl GR, ST RS a ne pee 45 40 
rs ern es ee eee 7 9 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads. 


Nineteen States exceeded their goals in both programs. Nationwide, the pro- 
grams exceeded the goals—105 percent for ABC and 109 percent for interstate. 


Mr. Tatiamy. I have another table which is interesting, which has 
to do with the Federal-aid interstate net obligations during the fiscal 
year 1958 by percentage groups. I won’t bother to read the table in 
detail, but I will present it for the record. It does show the detailed 
figures of the summary information I just gave about annual rate of 
progress. 

Senator Gore. All right. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Federatl-aid interstate funds net obligations during fiscal year 1958, by 
percentage groupings of the 1958 apportionment 





Over 125 pereent (13 States): Percent |'75 to 100 percent (13 States) : Percent 
(i gh EET aera 172 | Delaware____- eu a 99 
i eee 172 | Maryland _ - 97 
EE ee eee 165 North Carolina. __- f 93 
South Carolina_.__-------- 162 New Hampshire 92 
a 155 Iowa R89 
OE EE 154 Nevada __- 88 
Pees ei Us ek ot 145 Nebraska 86 
I Ba mit 139 District of Columbia 85 
I le 133 New Jersey 83 
ee cere 132 Kentucky - 80 
MOMs Utes tee 132 Colorado 78 
ea ee os zt 131 Wyoming - - - - 77 
0 ES eee 130 Mississippi - 75 

100 to 125 percent (14 States): 0 to 75 percent (9 States): 
gla a lille ieee 123 West Virginia 73 
Massachusetts. ______-_--- 123 Alabama_- 71 
Wier aeneO doen eck 116 Indiana_ _ 71 
IN TN a ese mami 115 Wisconsin 71 
ce on cen in es 111) Rhode Island_ 66 
ER on at 110} Idaho_- 61 
RenMMONN OSs ns Seo oa 107 Minnesota 59 
SR ers eee 107 Montana 40 
i Ea a Sita te 107 South Dakota : 37 
es ae rian 106 
North Dakota- ----- ae 105 
Ameeee S282 f. 2u 104 
I aE i 104 | 
RTE. «2 2 ~~ <— so 103 


Mr. Tatiamy. The next table presents the same information in 
relation to the advancement rate of the ABC program for the past 
fiscal year. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Federal-aid ABO highway funds—Net obligations during fiscal year 1958, by 
percentage groupings of the 1958 apportionment 


Over 125 percent (8 States): Percent | 100 to 125 percent (27 States)— 
Massachtisetts._.....-...-. 166 Continued Percent 
Margene . su. 62s 2555555 158 MMO. os 584 106 
N85 ERS Steet 157 District of Columbia____--_- 106 
Connecticut... .<-<<«-<<< 140 2 SS aes elena 105 
Paste ion. oo. 626 aeons 136 feoncune...-. 2 a 105 
MANOR St i's aces aeials we : 133 Siem SUL os SEN ee Se 104 
Peeregeul S35 use de0o. ob 132 eee Fo? ca ce. de cote 104 
TN ee i dS a ea mew hee 128 io asin ot 102 

100 to 125 percent (27 States): NOPtUR LIGROs .. -caceeuse 101 
No cers hecateees SaeS 124} 75 to 100 percent (10 States): 

I oe ge i 123 Minnesota__ -_- ‘a hi ae a ie 99 
Rhode isiand!.) 2 eet 121 Missouri Se. weet 97 
South Carolina. -_------ ; 120 New York-- a as oats 91 
Washington---____--- ee 120 Virginia A ae 91 
a ee ae 117 Delaware ici 3 2¥ 85 
in lai 116 Oklahoma bi eS Pee 83 
POOETIVODIA «6 inc ncn onan 114 es es Ses OE 83 
ON scales 111 North: Carolina. o.! .2.5 2252 82 
New Mexico_-__----- Seca 111 Michigan dive ey 78 
TN ee 111 Wyoming - - t otter 76 
is Een 110|0 to 75 percent (7 States): 

ere 110 New Jerseyisun one Semis 72 
New Hampshire- --- - ey 110 West Virginia Aigo 70 
a ee Be 109 South Dakota got: : 68 
RN So ood Sei 109 Alaska is 68 
RE ie as 108 Nevada aby 63 
Ro ae 107 California _ - oe 59 
Tins? ose td wore 106 Perea 225 . beso chat 55 


Mr. Tatxiamy. For the information of the committee, we are now 
reporting the amount of work completed in terms of miles of dif- 
ferent types of highways for the Interstate System, and we have a 
total of 1,770 miles which have been completed from June 30, 1956, 
to July 1, 1958. 

Without going into the details of the table, which I will leave for 
the neootd, I might point out that 1,195 miles were completed during 
the first 2’ fiscal years to a high type pavement on the Interstate 
System. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Type of Interstate System improvements, projects completed June 30, 1956, 
through July 1, 1958 


| 
Type | Totalcost | Federal funds} Miles 


{ 


| 
Graded and drained earth road (including bituminous surface | | 


treatment) .. $76, 636,391 | $57, 059, 670 | 539.3 
Temporary surface (other low-type bituminous) -- 1, 035, 398 545, 393 | 16.1 
High-type pavement (bituminous and portland cement con- | 

DE tetas tk Se ee ele Bo 245,723,941 | 168, 714, o10 | 1, 195.5 
Bridges___- SL dtewapestbccdias 115, 363, 570° 82, 116, 740 | 19.9 

Total Sa a re le el i ; 438, 759, 300 “308, 436, 713 | 1, 770.8 


Mr. TatxiAmy. I have another table regarding funds in the highway 
trust fund. I thought you might be interested in knowing how that 
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is coming along in view of the fact I have just given all these figures 
as to the cost of developing the Interstate and ABC programs thus far. 

Our total income, less refunds for gasoline on farms and other non- 
highway purposes, the total net for the 2 fiscal years is $3,526 mil- 
lion, as compared to the estimate that your committee had originally 
when this legislation was under consideration, an estimate of $3,485 
million. In other words, the actual net receipts in the highway trust 
fund today are $41 million above the estimate which you had before 
your committee at the time of the original consideration. 

The latest Treasury estimate was presented in March of this yea 
indicated a total of $3,525 million, against what we actually have of 
$3,526 million as of July 1 this year. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Highway trust fund income and expenditures June 30, 1956, to July 1, 1958 


[Millions of dollars] 














Income: Amount 
Ren tne oe adele a poesia oo. $2, 98% 
IE SS oral Ne a eicasined bb ciartinbtpnenecnicinm wens eee aa 80 
I CR em adebtudh 356 
I  n aicictepetesienin coast beei ben kids 22 
a  m A  ccsercisianintimienmemnmnantneuud 145 
Neen ee ne nis ashi gmeecisielavseiniienm irene cece addled 59 
a cceerenstnsreiteenid canis man dd lenin 21 

I canchsnncigienctesst tins St le wrilaisabeniins Sven bled 3, 616 

Refunds: 
arena ONIN ome a ee salad 5 haseah TEA S| 74 
Gasoline used for other nonhighway purposes and local transit 

a leh ahi dlacilab nie da ede aii eo csieeiien as fo cain ninemsn 16 
a tacebcbinigieg tel 90 

Net income: 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1957______---~ alsa ees) ett Ads oS Ae. 1, 482 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1958________-__---__~ inci iogd _. 2,044 
ed a aieeeatemnd tins ccipenaubiae aneiean 3, 526 

Expenditures : 

Ian OE i i casei ine eres 966 
en RS? REIT IN 10D, Dc 5 oe era ile nine prem wietee sl 1, 511 
I ac ss Sarda lca ies emcinirckc nins B ncmee 2,477 

Trust fund balance as of July 1, 1958_._...______._______- LT 


Mr. Tatitamy. I am going to refer before concluding my remarks 
on progress to one other table which I am sure you will be interested 
in, and that is the rate of progress of obligation of funds which have 
been made available for the special D program in the 1958 act, of 
$400 million. 

We have apportioned as a result of the 1958 act $400 million. This 
has to be under contract by December 1 of this year. We have 
actually obligated, to date, $234,567,000, leaving a balance of $165,- 
433,000, and of the $115 million of L funds available, the States have 
already obligated $61,680,000. 

In other words, our present lapse of time—and we are considering 
the time based upon a November 10 period rather than December 1, 
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so as to provide 3 full weeks for advertising the remaining contracts 
and actually formalizing them before December 1—so that based on 
that time schedule the lapse of time is 56.9 percent, and we have obli- 
gated thus far 58.7 percent of the D funds. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my progress report. 
(The above-mentioned information is as follows :) 


Status of funds authorized by secs. 2a and 2e of Federal Highway Act of 1958 
as of Aug. 12, 1958 








Authorized Obligated Balance 
DEE. 6s 1066 scsnrndtnnitienacunegnnbeadiecmeunmanabhel $400, 000, 000 | $234, 567, 869 $154, 432, 131 
115, 000, 000 61, 680, 930 53, 319, 070 


Th Fe ina icin nw tink ck Ggcettn tenes heemenebhe ct smmamagee 


Note.—Percent of elasped time, 56.9; percent of D funds obligated, 68.7. 


Senator Gore. Thank you. We will hope that there is more prog- 
ress when we reopen this question in January; if I am still privileged 
to be chairman of the subcommittee next year we will resume con- 
sideration immediately upon the convening of Congress. 

The committee thanks you, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Under Secretary, Mr. 
Tallamy, and counsel. 

Secretary Weeks. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Tallamy, I have some considerable correspond- 
ence here regarding the designation of some route in the State of 
Washington as an interstate route which has not been requested— 
according to information I have—recommended, or approved by the 
State highway department. I believe some allegation was made that 
the designation was made without even so much as consultation. 
Would you give us some information on that ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. Yes. I am sure that the information that you have 
is a result of misunderstanding or misinformation, because the De- 
partment of Commerce has not made any designation anywhere unless 


the request for that designation has come from the State itself. 


I think the reference is Ellensburg-Pendleton, one of those routes 


which the Secretary advised the States that it would consider for 
designation if the States requested it. After a considerable period 
of time the State highway department, I am very certain—the head 
of the highway department is here today and may answer—I am posi- 
tive that the State highway department did make the request of the 
Bureau and that after the request the designation was mde! 

Senator Gore. I believe this refers to the Naches Pass Tunnel High- 
way Association. This is the association that prepared the brief. 

(The brief referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 26, 1958. 


Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Roads of the Committee on Public Works, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ALBERT: Attached is a brief presented to us by the Naches Pass Tunnel 
Highway Association of Washington State. It represents a documentation of the 
procedure followed by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads in designating mile- 
age to be added to the Interstate System in our area. The mileage recommended 
by the Federal agency—namely, approximately 130 miles of road between Ellens- 
burg, Wash., and Pendleton, Oreg.—was not included in the recommendations 


30368—58——_6 
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made by the State highway director and commission. It is alleged by the 
Bureau of Public Roads that the State is not obligated in any way to accept 
the Federal agency’s recommendation; it is quite clear, however, that unless 
the Federal recommendation is accepted, no mileage in our urea will be added 
to the Interstate System—in other words, it’s a blackjack, take-it-or-leave-it 
method of operation. 

We are not suggesting that the Bureau of Public Roads should be forced to 
reverse itself on the Ellensburg-Pendleton segment; we do believe, however, 
that the procedure followed in this case is highly objectionable—that there is 
little point in asking the State’s advice in preparing a highway program if its 
recommendations are disregarded. We believe it particularly objectionable 
when, as in this case, the mileage selected by the Federal ageny was not even 
discussed with State officials prior to the announcement by the Secretary of 
Commerce that the Ellensburg-Pendleton segment had been designated for in- 
clusion in the Interstate System. 

We respectfully request that when an appropriate opportunity presents it- 
self, you query Federal officials on this subject. We suggest that an appropriate 
time to do this would be when they next appear before your subcommittee, which 
we understand will be sometime this month. Further, we will deeply appreciate 
your making this brief and documentation part of that record. 

Thank you for your many courtesies. Warm regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 


NACHES Pass TUNNEL HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Buckley, Wash., February 17, 1958. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: Enclosed herewith is the brief prepared by the Naches 
Tunnel Highway Association which we have asked that you present before the 
chairman of the Public Works Committee in the Senate. 

The association appreciates your wholehearted interest in our project and 
willingness to bring a statement of our position before the committee. 

We are proud to have you represent us in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
ELMER Hyppa, 
President. 
R. B. WALLACE, 
Vice President. 


NACHES Pass TUNNEL HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Buckley, Wash., February 17, 1958. 
The CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The officers, directors, and membership of the Naches 
Tunnel Highway Association request your study and review of the methods 
by which the Federal Interstate Highway Act was administered in Washington 
State. 

With a mounting sense of despair and frustration, we have found the needs, 
the wishes, and the declared wants of our State consistently overridden by arbi- 
trary decisions made in the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Our Senators and Representatives and our State highway commission, with 
the support of our State legislature, have worked earnestly and through pre- 
scribed channels to give the Bureau of Public Roads a true picture of highway 
routing desired in this State. 

In lieu of what was formally and officially requested, Washington State found 
itself the recipient of 132 miles of unasked-for interstate highways. Any 
possible element of choice was removed by the information that, unless approval 
was speedily granted, the proposed route wou'd be deleted and other routes 
within boundaries of our State would not be eligible. 

The people in Washington State do not feel the intent of Congress was well 
served. We do not believe the Congress expected that the various States would 
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find themselves without any opportunity of choice, except the choice to receive 
nothing. 


The brief we submit was prepared in order that your committee may inform 
itself concerning actual application of the Federal Interstate Highway Act as 
it was encountered at the State level. 

We hope your attention to such instances of poor administration will affect 
a certain legislative restraint in the authority allowed to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. We further hope to prevent other States from meeting future disap- 
pointment because we do not believe that good legislation should be destroyed 


by faulty administration. 


Very truly yours, 
ELMER Hyppa, 


President. 
R. B. WALLACE, 
Vice President. 


BRIEF 


The following points will be demonstrated and documented for you in the 
brief: 

1. All preliminary action taken in formally submitting request for a Naches 
Highway in Washington State was in response to the direction of the Bureau of 
Public Roads in cooperation with Washington State Senators and Representatives. 

2. When preliminaries were fulfilled, the Bureau made sudden press announce- 
ment of its approval and endorsement of an unrequested route of highway from 


Ellensburg to Pendleton. 
3. Washington State officials had no indication such announcement was 


forthcoming. 

4. Any attempt by the State to have the Bureau modify, reconsider, or reeval- 
uate the “proposed” routing in view of making it more serviceable and desirable to 
our needs has met with inflexible response. 

5. Unless total and speedy approval is given to the “proposal,” our officials were 
given to understand other requests for highway aid will be deleted. 

6. The future economy, production, military defense, transportation, and growth 
in Washington State will suffer a setback with the denial of the requested Naches 


Highway. 


ENUMCLAW 
j GREEN WATER JUNCTION 


Pg 1-3/4 MI, SUMMIT TUNNEL 


‘wa 
TO TACOMA = -. 


PROS 
ELEV. © OR OseD 


3600 SN taro PASS HIGHWAY 








TO 
TO BUMPING LAKE 
HIGHWAY 99 


For your information, the Naches Highway under discussion is pictured above, 


and a brief description follows: 
The Naches Highway as planned is a 31-mile cutoff. It would extend existing 


highway, U. S. 410, across Naches Pass and realize a saving of 46 miles between 
the city of Yakima and the ports of Puget Sound. 
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A tunnel of 1.78 miles provides crossing over the summit of the pass at an 
elevation of between 3,300 and 3,600 feet. 

The value and importance of such a route lies in the fact that the Cascade 
Range is a massive barrier to motor-freight transportation; U. S. 410 at no time 
accommodates commercial trucking, and is open as a scenic drive only from mid- 
June through mid-September. 

The proposed Naches Cutoff is designed to create an all-weather, snow-free, 
commercial highway to alternate and relieve the congested traffic volumes that 
clog U. 8. 10 at Snoqualmie Pass. 

A comprehensive account and evaluation of the Naches Highway appears within 
the body of this brief. 

The sequence of events as they occurred: 

June 6, 1956: Bureau of Public Roads contacted Senator Magnuson outlining 
procedure for the State to follow and explained the prerogatives to be employed 
by the State in the area of initiating proposals, to revise or select highway 
routes. 

February 1957: Washington State Legislature gave unanimous expression 
favoring inclusion of U. S. 410 in the Interstate System through the passage of 
Senate Joint Memorial No. 9. 

March 15, 1957: Senator Magnuson urged (C. D. Curtiss, Commissioner) 
Bureau of Public Roads to act on recommendation of the memorial. Further, 
asked the Bureau to outline any legislative step he could employ. 

April 23, 1957: Senator Magnuson advised by Commissioner, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, that Washington State Highway Department must take initiative to 
incorporate U. 8S. 410 in the Interstate System. 

April 23, 1957: Senator Magnuson and Congress were given to understand 
by the Bureau of Public Roads that all routing in the Interstate System would 
be determined through cooperation with various States. Authors of the High- 
way Act received statement from the Bureau of Public Roads that both U. S. 410 
and the incorporated tunnel would be eligible for interstate funds. 

April 25, 1957: Senator Magnuson informed by the Bureau of Public Roads 
that any legislative action on his part to put U. S. 410 in the Interstate System 
would be “inappropriate.” On this advice, the Senator withdrew a bill to that 
effect. 

May 3, 1957: Senator Jackson advised by Bureau of Public Roads that his 
State highway director must initiate action for the Naches Highway. 

May 29, 1957: Senator Jackson learned the Washington State Highway De- 
partment request to include U. S. 410 in the Interstate System was received in 
Washington by the Bureau of Public Roads. He added strong encouragement to 
the Bureau for favorable action. 

June 4, 1957: Senator Magnuson, on request of Washington State highway 
director, once again urged favorable action by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

August 5, 1957: The association directed an appeal to Mr. Tallamy, Federal 
Highway Administrator, expressing in detail the importance of extending U. S. 
410 across the Naches Pass as part of the Interstate System. 

August through October 1957: Resolutions, petitions, endorsements, and re- 
quests favoring the project from organizations and individuals in all parts of 
Washington State flooded the Bureau of Public Roads and offices of the Wash- 
ington State delegation. 

October 18, 1957: Bureau of Public Roads announced its approval of a route 
from Ellensburg to Pendleton. 

October 30, 1957: Washington State highway director expressed to the asso- 
ciation his “disturbed” reaction to announcement of the Ellensburg-Pendleton 
routing and his behalf that Washington State would still have a voice in the 
final determination of the routing. 

December 18, 1957: Naches Highway Association met with members of the 
State Highway Commission and the director. Were told by director of the com- 
mission that (1) Bureau of Public Roads officials in Chicago would not engage 
in any discussion of reevaluating the route choice, (2) that failure to immedi- 
ately approve the “proposal” of the Bureau could mean loss of any Interstate 
aid, (3) there had been no attempt by the Bureau to comply with the spirit of 
the Highway Act. 

January 29, 1958: Senator Jackson informed “it appears that the Ellensburg- 
Pendleton designation is final, and that the State highway department must 
choose to accept it or nothing at this time.” 
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January 29, 1958: Washington State director of highways stated it was “indi- 
cated by the officials of the Bureau of Public Roads that if this (the Ellensburg- 
Pendleton) route was not accepted, other routes would not be eligible within the 
poundaries of the State and it would be deleted from the total 1,000 miles.” 

February 4, 1958: Mr. Bertram Tallamy addressed the association expressing 
regret it is not possible to meet with approval of everyone and that final approval 
of “proposed” route rests with States involved. 

The events as cited herein are thoroughly documented in the appendix which 
immediately follows. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, June 6, 1956. 


Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Magnuson: Your communication of May 26 with enclosure of 
May 19 from Mr. L. W. Dunlap, president, Naches Pass Tunnel Association, 
Naches, Wash., concerned construction of a highway up the Little Naches 
River with tunnel at Naches Pass. 

This suggested road and tunnel are not on the Federal-aid primary, Federal- 
aid secondary, or forest highway systems and therefore are ineligible for im- 
provement with Federal funds. The Washington Department of Highways is 
best able to make reply concerning the economic feasibility of this road and 
tunnel. It is their prerogative to initiate proposals for revision of the Federal 
systems and for selection of projects on these systems with the view to de- 
veloping the best possible network of highways within the limit of available 
funds. 

Under the circumstances we suggest that if he has not done so already, Mr. 
Dunlap present this matter to the department of highways at Olympia for their 
consideration. 

The enclosure is returned as requested. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. CLARK, 
Acting Commissioner of Public Roads. 


Enclosure. 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 9 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Hisenhower, President of the United States, and 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled, and to the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Washington, in legislative session assembled, respectively represent and peti- 
tion as follows: 

Whereas in order to facilitate the flow of traffic across the State of Washing- 
ton from centers of population south of the city of Seattle to the central and 
southwestern parts of the State, and to the States of Idaho and Oregon it is 
urgently necessary that a second highway be improved; and 

Whereas Washington State Highway No. 5, being United States Route No. 410, 
known as the National Park Highway is ideal for this purpose: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Wash- 
ington in legislative session assembled, That we respectfully memoralize and 
petition the President of the United States and the Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States to take whatever steps that may be necessary to designate 
Washington State Highway No. 5, being United States Route No. 410, as an 
alternate to United States Route No. 10 and to incorporate State Highway No. 
5, being United States Route No. 410, into the National Interstate and Defense 
Highway System; and be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this memorial be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Commerce of the United States, the President 
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of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Senator and Representative in Congress from 
the State of Washington. 
Passed the senate February 19, 1957. 
JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house February 28, 1957. 
JOHN L. O'BRIEN, 
Speaker of the House. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 15, 1957. 
Mr. R. B. WALLACE, 
National Bank of Washington, 
Buckley, Wash. 


DEAR Mr. WALLACE: I have just written to Mr. C. D. Curtiss, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, regarding the problem incorporated in senate joint 
memorial No. 9. I have asked him to act favorably on the recommendation con- 
tained in that memorial. 

Likewise I requested that in the event his action is unfavorable, that he outline 
for me what legislative steps can be taken in the Congress to achieve what you 
desire. As soon as I have a proper response, I will get in touch with you again. 

Thank you for writing and sending the memorial, and kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 28, 1957. 
Mr. R. B. WALLACE, 
National Bank of Washington, 
Buckley, Wash. 

DEAR Mr. WALLACE: I have just read your letter and the attached clipping from 
the Tacoma News-Tribune, and can understand why there is some confusion over 
the status of Highway 410, and particularly that section of the highway known 
as State Highway No. 5. 

Some weeks ago I received a copy of senate joint memorial No. 9, and imme- 
diately got in touch with the commissioner of public roads to ascertain what 
action should be taken to get Highway 410 designated not only as an alternate 
to No. 10, but also as a part of the Interstate Highway System. The information 
I received in response to my query was probably identical to that furnished Thor 
Tollefson. 

Apparently it is true that State Highway No. 5 is “on the Federal aid primary 
system, and hence is eligible for improvement with Federal aid primary funds 
and matching funds under State control.” This, however, resolves only part of 
the problem. Being eligible for ‘Federal aid primary funds and matching funds 
under State control” is not the same as being designated as a part of the Inter- 
state Highway System. Highways on the Interstate System are eligible for 90 
percent matching funds from the Federal Government; highways not so desig- 
nated are eligible for a much smaller amount. 

The Commissioner of Public Roads tells me that that agency is now trying to 
decide what additional highways should be incorporated in the Interstate System. 
The Congress in its last highway bill left open 1,000 miles of highway to be 
added to that system. The Commissioner says that the State highway depart- 
ment must take the initiative in requesting that a highway like 410 be incorpo- 
rated, and that up to the time of his response to me no request had been received 
from the State. He likewise pointed out, in response to one of my questions, 
that this is not a legislative matter—that the introduction of a bill in Congress 
by me would be inappropriate. 

Since.the State must take the initiative, I talked to the governor on the phone 
and sent to Mr. Bugge a copy of the Commissioner’s letter, with a covering note 
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to him suggesting that action be taken at that end of the line, and pledging all 
possible help by myself at this end. It seems to me, therefore, that the proper 
place to start is with Mr. Bugge. 

I hope this clears the air for you, and that you and others interested will get 
in touch with the highway department at your earliest convenience. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 23, 1957. 
Hyppa, Stusss, AND WALLACE, 
National Bank of Washington, 
Buckley, Wash.: 

If Highway 410 is made part of Interstate System, it would be eligible for 90 
percent matching funds by Federal Government. Congress authorized Bureau 
of Public Roads, in cooperation with States, to decide what highways should 
be included in the additional 1,000 miles available for Interstate System. State 
of Washington, therefore, must make first move with Bureau of Public Roads 
to get 410 included. Last year I obtained from authors of highway bill on Senate 
floor statement that a tunnel on an Interstate Highway would be eligible for 
90 percent matching funds and later obtained statement from BPR to same effect. 
First move, however, must be to get Highway 410 included in Interstate System 
and this must be initiated by State highway department. 

WarRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
May 8, 1957. 
R. B. WALLACE, 
National Bank of Washington, Buckley Branch, 
Buckley, Wash. 

Dear Mr. WALLACE: Thank you for your thoughtful and comprehensive letter 
of April 27 concerning the need for designation of State Highway 410 as an 
alternate to Highway 10. 

I have been in touch with the Bureau of Public Roads on this matter and am 
advised that, as you indicate in your letter, that the necessary State action has 
not yet been taken. 

I, therefore, have written the State highway director, Mr. Bugge, to urge the 
necessary State action be taken. 

Please be assured of my continuing interest in and support of this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
May 29, 1957. 
Mr. R. B. WALLACE, 
Manager, National Bank of Washington, 
Buckley, Wash. 

Dear Mr. WALLACE: Thank you for your letter of May 27 advising me further: 
of developments at the State level in connection with U.S. 410. 

I thought you would like to know that as a result of the State action I have 
again strongly urged the Bureau of Public Roads to give favorable consideration. 
to the application. 

Please be assured this project will have my continued support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States ‘Senator. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1957. 
R. B. WALLACE, 
Manager, National Bank of Washington, 
Buckley, Wash.: 

Pursuant to Bugge’s request for inclusion 410 in Federal highway system I 
have contacted Commissioner Curtiss again and urged he give project favorable 
action. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


NACHES TUNNEL HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Puyallup, Wash., August 5, 1957. 
Mr. BERTRAM TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. TaLLaMy: Recently the Washington State Highway Commission pre- 
pared and forwarded to the Bureau of Public Roads in Washington, D. C., a 
recommendation that the portion of United States Highway No. 410, extending 
from Tacoma to Clarkston, Wash., be designated as an alternate to United 
States Primary Highway No. 10, and thus be incorporated into our National 
Interstate and Defense Highway System. 

We are fully aware that the 48 States have requested a large increase of mile- 
age and many additional routes to be included into our National Interstate and 
Defense Highway System. This means that the Bureau of Public Roads must 
make a careful analysis of all proposals and recommendations submitted before 
any decisions can be made. It is with these facts in mind that a great number 
of us in the Northwest respectfully request you to give careful consideration to 
many facts and reasons why we firmly believe that the Bureau of Public Roads 
should give favorable consideration to this recommendation submitted by the 
Washington State Highway Commission. 

Today there is but a single cross-State highway over the Cascade Mountains 
open to traffic the year round. 

The great Pacific Northwest is now served by only two United States primary 
highways running east and west, United States Highway No. 10 and United States 
Highway No. 30. In order to keep pace with our tremendous agricultural and 
industrial expansion, we desperately need United States Highway No. 410 
included into our Interstate Highway System so it then can facilitate the ever- 
increasing flow of traffic across the State of Washington to the centers of 
population in the Puget Sound area and to the States of Oregon and Idaho. 
Let us consider the industrial potential of the Seattle-Tacoma area. Just 
recently the Seattle Port Commission set up a tax levy to start a $30 million 
project of transforming the Duwamish River Valley, just to the south of Seattle, 
into a hugh industrial area that by 1970 will have an estimated payroll of 
$55 million and when fully developed will have a hundred-million-dollar payroll. 
Twenty miles to the south of this development, the Tacoma Port Commission, 
city of Tacoma and Pierce County have a $20 million project well underway to 
improve the port of Tacoma industrial district right at the edge of Tacoma’s 
harbor, which will open up for industrial use many large tracts with deep 
water frontage. This project, when completed, will offer the largest and best 
industrial sites on the entire Pacific coast. It is estimated that by 1975 funds 
invested in new factories will total $120 million; that payrolls will reach $450 
million; and that waterborne commerce serving the industries will be 900,000 
tons annually. 

United States Highway No. 410 is a vital link in the development of this 
industrial empire because it is the direct connecting route to that enormously 
rich agricultural area comprising the Yakima Valley and the great wheat empire 
of eastern Washington and Oregon centering around Walla Walla. Also, it is 
more and more becoming an essential artery in the development of the huge 
Columbia Basin agricultural area of central Washington. It is the major high- 
way serving the Hanford Atomic Energy Plant, the second largest in the United 
States. By virtue of several connecting highways with United States Highway No. 
30 at Prosser, Pasco, and Walla Walla, it is by far the most feasible and direct 
route between the Puget Sound district and eastern points to Chicago served by 
United States Highway No. 30. Yet this highway that is so necessary to our 
growth and development is permanently closed to truck traffic between Puget 
Sound and Yakima, and is closed to all other traffic for approximately 8 months 
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of each year, due to snow conditions on Chinook Pass. If No. 410 is incorporated 
into our Interstate System, then the Naches tunnel and cutoff can be built which 
will bypass Chinook Pass, and make possible an all-weather, year-round highway 
between Puget Sound and Yakima. Since all truck traffic, and other traffic 
8 months of each year, from Yakima to Puget Sound must be routed over United 
States Highway No. 10 and Snoqualmie Pass, the completion of the Naches cutoff 
and tunnel will mean a saving of 12 miles between Yakima and Seattle and 46 
miles to Tacoma. It can be readily seen that it will also greatly relieve the con- 
gestion over Snoqualmie Pass, particularly during the winter months, with its 
heavy snows. We then will see a dream of long standing come true—the free 
and uninterrupted flow of commerce by the shortest feasible route between 
Puget Sound, Yakima, and Walla Walla. 

There is another very important reason for urging you to give favorable 
consideration to United States Highway No. 410. It is because of its importance 
to the military and to national defense. As can be seen by the attached copy of 
a memorandum from Lt. Col. Edward N. Hathaway, G. S., to Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, the Army each year moves large numbers of men, trucks, and equipment 
between Fort Lewis and the artillery range near Yakima. The saving to the 
Army of time and money in the transportation of the men and equipment via 
the proposed Naches cutoff and tunnel would be enormous. Also, in the event 
of hostilities, the value of this highway would be incalcuable for use by the 
military and in civil defense evacuation of civilians. 

The Pacific Northwest is a vast area blessed with tremendous natural re- 
sources. Our great forests, our large fisheries, untold mineral wealth, enormous 
coal deposits and huge tracts of fertile soil largely suitable for a multitude of 
agricultural pursuits, are a few of our many resources. Yet, perhaps our greatest 
blessing is our almost inexhaustible supplies of clean, pure water that is becom- 
ing ever more and more important for industry, agriculture, and for use in the 
homes. Our abundant rainfall and heavy winter snows in the mountains create 
our streams and mighty rivers, these, in turn, are rapidly being utilized to the 
point where we now have greatest source of low-cost electric energy in the United 
States. This, along with ample supplies of pure water to insure abundant crops 
for vast undeveloped tracts of fertile soil, is one of the principal reasons why the 
Pacific Northwest today is in the process of a tremendous expansion of industry 
and agriculture. 

To keep pace with the expansion of industry and agriculture in the State of 
Washington the full utilization of United States Highway No. 410 is vitally 
needed. Our legislature on February 19, of this year, by a unanimous vote in 
both houses, passed senate joint memorial No. 9 urging United States Highway 
No. 410 be incorporated into our National Interstate Highway System. Our 
distinguished governor, Albert Rosellini, has repeatedly urged this action be 
taken. Our two United States Senators, Warren G. Magnuson and Henry M. 
Jackson have worked untiringly to make this project a reality. In submitting 
this recommendation to the Bureau of Public Roads in Washington, D. C., our 
very excellent State highway commission, along with our distinguished State 
highway director, Mr. Bugge, has undoubtedly spelled out in detail many addi- 
tional facts and reasons to support their recommendation. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE R. JoHNSON, Vice President. 


[United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. For immediate release 
Friday, October 18, 1957] 
Two THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND Two MiILes or NEw Routes To BE ADDED TO 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks today announced 2,102 miles of new 
routes to be added to the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

The new routes include not only a 1,000-mile expansion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, but also 1,102 miles of 
estimated savings in mileage resulting from adoption of more direct locations 
of routes previously designated. The plan for the routes, approved by the Secre- 
tary, was recommended by Federal Highway Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy. 

Secretary Weeks said his action was taken with the concurrence of the De- 
partment of Defense. In developing the plan, consideration was given to pro- 
posals advanced by the various State highway departments for utilization of the 
1,000-mile addition to the 40,000-mile Interstate System, previously authorized, 
as well as some other routes of obvious national significance. 
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Four basic factors were considered in the choice of the routes. They are: 

1. National defense. 

2. System integration—the value of the route as a connector between numer- 
ous centers of population and industry which generate interregional traffic. 

3. Industry—transportation requirements of the manufacturing, agriculture, 
mining, and forestry enterprises in the area traversed. 

4. Population. 

Under the 1,000-mile addition authorized by Congress in 1956, 4 city-to-city 
routes were approved for designation : 

Ellensburg, Wash., to the vicinity of Pendleton, Oreg., 132 miles. 

Baton Rouge, La., eastward en route to Mobile, Ala., 91 miles. 

Denver, Colo., to the vicinity of Cove Fort, Utah, 547 miles. 

Fargo, N. Dak., to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 230 miles. 

The routes chosen for designation under the original 40,000-mile authorization 
include 5 new city-to-city highways totaling S886 miles and 216 miles in or near 
urban areas. The city-to-city routes are: 

Canton, Ohio, to Charlotte, N. C., 431 miles. 

Pittsburgh to Erie, Pa., 102 miles. 

Ogden to Srie, Pa., 102 miles. 

Ogden to Echo Junction, Utah, 40 miles. 

Nashville, Tenn., to Cairo, I11., 170 miles. 

San Antonio to Corpus Christi, Tex., 143 miles. 

In addition, the 216 miles include: urban connections in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Washington, D. C., Kansas City, Louisville, Omaha, and Duluth, as 
well as the earmarking of mileage to provide circumferential or belt routes for 
cities of more than 200,000 population where routes already designated fail to 
provide such facilities. 

The cities involved are Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; San Diego, Calif. ; 
Akron, Ohio; Springfield-Holyoke, Mass.; Dayton, Ohio; Hartford, Conn.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Scranton, Pa.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; and Sacramento, Calif. 

Secretary Weeks directed the Bureau of Public Roads to issue letters of ap- 
proval for all routes in the group which have already been proposed by the 
State highway departments and to open discussions on the remaining routes to 
accomplish early designation through coordinated State and Federal action. 

The Secretary said that inclusion of the new routes in the Interstate System 
would greatly enhance its value as a transportation network, opening new 
arteries for the interflow of people and goods between important regions of the 
Nation. 

Residents and industries in large areas of Ohio, West Virginia, western Penn- 
Sylvania and western New York, as well as those of Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and a large part of North Carolina and Virginia lack adequate high- 
way connections between the two regions. Likewise, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and areas to the northwest had no interstate route connecting with the south- 
eastern region of the United States. The Pittsburgh-Erie, the Canton-Charlotte, 
and the Nashville-Cairo additions make up for these deficiencies. 

The route westward from Denver is a modification of one proposed by the 
States of Colorado and Utah. The proposal involved a route from Denver to 
Spanish Fork, Utah, en route to Salt Lake City, which would largely duplicate 
service provided by the designated Denver-Cheyenne-Salt Lake City route. By 
bending the western end of the route southward to provide a direct connection 
between Denver and southern Utah, it will be possible to serve traffic moving 
back and forth between southern California and the Denver region. 

The Sioux Falls-Fargo connection completes a link in a continuous route of 
continental importance running from Mexico City to Winnipeg, Canada. The 
route from Ellensburg to the vicinity of Portland completes a direct connection 
from the port of Seattle to the interior. 

The short route extending eastward from Baton Rouge is a link in an east- 
west route located inland from the exposed and vulnerable coast across southern 
Louisiana and Mississippi. The 40-mile cutoff between Ogden and Echo Junc- 
tion is needed for service to traffic between the Northwestern States and the 
interior. 

The Interstate System is financed by 90 percent Federal and 10 percent State 
funds. The legislation establishing it provided that the system “connect by 

routes, as direct as practicable, the principal metropolitan areas, cities and indus- 
trial centers, to serve the national defense, and to connect at suitable border 
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points with routes of continental importance in the Dominion of Canada and the 
Republic of Mexico.” 

Since passage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 some 1,950 miles of the 
system have been placed under construction. 


WASHINGTON STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Olympia, October 30, 1957. 
Mr. R. B. WALLACE, 
Vice President, Naches Tunnel Highway Association, 
Bickley, Wash. 

DeAR Mr. Wattace: The Bureau of Public Roads, in fulfilling the require- 
ments of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 regarding that section of the act 
authorizing the addition of 1,000 miles, have indicated to the State highway 
commissions of the State of Oregon and the State of Washington that it is their 
determination that the increase in the Interstate System should include a route 
from Pendleton to Ellensburg. There was no knowledge on the part of either 
State as to the thinking of the Bureau relative to this particular route and no 
request had been made by either State for this route. 

As you probably know, the State highway commission, pursuant to a request 
from the Bureau of Public Roads approximately a year ago, submitted applica- 
tion for additions to the Interstate System, which included the following: 

1. Alaskan way viaduct in the city of Seattle. 

2. Primary State Highway No. 14, Tacoma to Bremerton. 

8. Primary State Highway No. 2, Echo Lake route, connecting U. S. 99 and 
U. S. 10 from Tacoma to North Bend. 

4. U.S. 410 from Aberdeen to the Idaho line. 

The information I received was that there had been criteria set up by the 
Bureau of Public Roads in making their decision, using a fixed formula, in 
which 30 percent was system integration, 90 percent national defense or defense 
characteristics, 20 percent population served, and 20 percent industry, agri- 
culture, forestry, mining, and miscellaneous. 

The manner in which the Bureau of Public Roads handled this matter is some- 
what disturbing to me in that, as stated before, there was no indication either 
to this State or to the State of Oregon as to the thinking of the Bureau relative 
to this 182-mile addition to the Interstate Sysem. The first information I re- 
ceived was through the press, and it was not until a day or two after the press 
release that I received word from the Bureau. It is my understanding that many 
other States were caught in the same situation relative to these additions. 

The State highway commission is considering this addition to the Interstate 
System in view of the fact that the 132 miles represents approximately 13 percent 
of the total miles added, with respect to the 1,000 miles, and if consideration is 
not given to acceptance of this proposed route, it will be a loss of interstate 
mileage to the State of Washington because of the demand for additions in other 
States. 

The question now arises as to the route that will be adopted. No determination 
has been made as yet, and it is planned by the State highway commission to 
jointly consider this routing with the Oregon State Highway Commission and the 

Sureau of Public Roads. Because of the many factors involved, it will no doubt 
take some time to make a final determination as to the exact route to be adopted. 
Very truly yours, 
W. A. BUGGE, 
Director of Highways. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1957. 
Mr. W. A. BUGGE, 
Director of Highways, 
Washington State Highway Department, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Buace: On behalf of the board of directors of the Naches Tunnel 
Highway Association, I wish to thank you for your letter of October 30, ex- 
plaining the State highway’s position with respect to the proposed Ellensburg- 
Pendleton project approved by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

We are in full accord with your statement that the manner in which this 
project was handled is quite disturbing since no discussion or consultation was 
ever had with either the Washington or Oregon Highway Departments before- 
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hand. Moreover, we are firmly of the opinion that this proposed route does not, 
in the slightest way, meet the fixed formula used by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in determining the additions to the National Interstate System to be included 
as part of the thousand miles additional authorized by Congress. 

Our association has protested most vigorously to the Bureau of Public Roads 
for their arbitrary decision in approving the Ellensburg-Pendleton project and, 
at the same time, totally ignoring the recommendation submitted by the Wash- 
ington State Highway Department covering U. S. 410. Furthermore, we have 
pointed out that their approach to this project is contrary to the information 
Mr. Tallamy gave Senator Magnuson last April when he talked to Mr. Tallamy 
regarding the inclusion of 410 into the Interstate System. 

As soon as possible, we will be most happy to supply you with copies of 
correspondence back and forth between our association and the Bureau of 
Public Roads, 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. WALLACE, 
Vice President, Naches Tunnel Highway Association. 





EXCERPTS OF TRANSCRIPT DECEMBER 18, 1957, MEMBERS OF WASHINGTON STATE 
HigHWay COMMISSION, WASHINGTON STATE DIRECTOR OF HIGHWAYS, AND 
NACHES TUNNEL HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Cowett (director of commission). Thank you, Mr. Wallace. I might 
Say that we had a meeting in Chicago with the Bureau officials in regard to this 
particular matter. It is needless to say the commission here is 100 percent in 
accord with what you said. However, at the meeting in Chicago we did not get 
very far, as far as changing the minds of the Bureau, in regard to reconsidering 
410 in lieu of this other extension which they have suggested. Now the main 
reason perhaps was they insisted primarily upon the connection of Highways 
Nos. 10 and 30. They would hardly listen to the other suggestion. They said it 
was determined on the basis of the system integration 30 percent, national de- 
fence 30 percent, industries and resource development 20 percent, and the popu- 
lation factor on the basis of 20 percent. In so doing they did not consider our 
recommendation, which as you say was previously made to them, for putting 
410 on the Interstate System. 

I might state, in talking to Mr. Tallamy personally, I asked him what 
his impression would be in regard to funneling all the traffic into Ellensburg 
from Pendleton up there, from Highway No. 10 east with one pass. What would 
happen if something in the pass area would stop the traffic? He didn’t seem to 
consider that whatsoever. All he wants to do is get them tied together. I am 
in accord with everything you say. We suggested back there that we have two 
routes into Highway No. 99 from the east side, coming from the east side. My- 
self, I certainly am in sympathy with getting a road from the eastern part 
of the State into the metropolitan area of Seattle and Tacoma, and I assure 
you, as was testified to in Seattle last week and was emphasized, too, in the 
Gore hearing, we would much rather have 410 on the system, but now the 
problem is, How are we going to get the Bureau to agree with us? 

Mr. Bueee (director of highways). I may say for the rest that this matter of 
the additional 132 miles, that isn’t an isolated case. That has happened all over 
the country. 

Mr. WALLACE (vice president, Naches Association). Don’t you gentlemen 
on the commission sincerely think that the Bureau of Public Roads has violated 
the spirit of the 1956 Highway Act in their approach to this Ellensburg to 
Pendleton route? 

Mr. CoweEL.. There is no question about that; we do. It was so stated in the 
testimony by the Senators themselves. 

Mr. WALLACE. Don’t you think, when a Federal bureau violates the intent of 
Congress it is something worth fighting for? 

Mr. CowEL.. I agree. 
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Buck Ley, WasH., January 15, 1958. 
Mr. BertTRaAM TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TALLAMY: Mr. William A. Bugge, Washington State highway direc- 
tor, after his recent conference with the officials of the Bureau of Public Roads in 
Washington, D. C., stated that it is now quite evident there is no possible chance 
for the Bureau to include Highway 410 into the Interstate System as was 
recommended by the Washington State Highway Department last spring. 

Our association, as well as many thousand citizens throughout our State, are 
keenly disappointed that the Bureau has seen fit to flatly reject the wishes of 
the Washington State Legislature, as expressed in Senate Joint Memorial 9, 
request and recommendation of the Washington State highway commission, 
as well as our citizens, as expressed in innumerable letters and resolutions to 
you. Therefore, our association now feels that, in all fairness to the people of 
this State, the following questions should be answered by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

1. Senator Warren G. Magnuson, in a letter to the undersigned dated April 23, 
1957, stated, “The Commissioner of Public Roads tells me that that agency is 
now trying to decide what additional highways should be incorporated in the 
Interstate System. The Congress in its last highway bill left open 1,000 miles 
of highway to be added to that system. The Commissioner says that the State 
highway department must take the initiative in requesting that a highway like 
410 be incorporated, and, up to the date of his response to me, no request had 
been received from the State.” In view of what you told the Senator, how could 
the Bureau of Public Roads approve the Ellensburg-Pendleton route without 
first consulting with the Washington State Highway Department? 

2. By giving approval to the Ellensburg-Pendleton route without consultation 
with the Washington State Highway Department, and by flatly rejecting the 
recommendation of the Washington State Legislature and the Washington State 
Highway Department with reference to Highway 410, hasn’t the Bureau of 
Public Roads violated the spirit and intent of Congress as expressed in the 1956 
Highway Act? 

3. We have now learned from unimpeachable authority that the Ellensburg- 
Pendleton route had been approved by the Bureau of Public Roads either during 
or before January of 1957. Why, then, were not Senators Magnuson and Jack- 
son appraised of this fact at the time they consulted you regarding the recom- 
mendation of the Washington Highway Department concerning U. 8S. 410? Like- 
wise, why was our State highway commission not advised of this fact at the 
time their recommendation was forwarded to you? 

For your information, Mr. Tallamy, the Naches Tunnel Highway Association 
is very resentful over the arbitrary manner in which the Bureau of Public Roads 
approved the Ellensburg-Pendelton route and rejected the Highway 410 proposal. 
We are, moreover, engaged in gathering together all the pertinent material we 
have, to be forwarded to Senator Gore with the request that his committee make a 
complete and thorough investigation into this case. 

Trusting that we may have a prompt reply to the three questions listed above, 
I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. WALLAcrE, Vice President. 


UnITep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
January 29, 1958. 
Mr. R. B. WALLACE, 
Vice President, Naches Pass Tunnel Highway Association, 
Buckley, Wash. 

DEAR Mr. WALLACE: It was good to hear from you in your letter of January 16 
in further reference to Highway 410, and let me comment at the outset that I 
certainly admire your stick-to-it-iveness ! 
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Please be assured that while it appears that the Ellensburg-Pendleton desig- 
nation is final, and that the State highway department must choose to accept 
it or nothing at this time, I have by no means given up on getting 410 added 
to the Interstate System. 

There is still the hope that additional mileage will be added to the Interstate 
System, and demands for addition of 410 to the system can then be made. 

I think you folks are doing a good job of continuing to put pressure to bear on 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and while I have no specific suggestions to offer 
at this moment, I shall coordinate with Senator Magnuson, Senator Gore, and 
the State highway department on this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JAcKSon, 
United States Senator. 


WASHINGTON STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Olympia, January 29, 1957. 
Re proposed addition to Interstate System 
Mr. R. B. WALLACE, 
Vice President, Naches Pass Tunnel Highway Association, 
Buckley, Wash. 

Deak Mr. WALLACE: As you are aware, the State highway commission at their 
January meeting instructed the department of highways to formally apply to 
the Bureau of Public Roads for the Ellensburg-Pendleton addition to the Inter- 
state Highway System. 

I am somewhat concerned as to the statement that has been attributed to me 
that the Bureau of Public Roads had only suggested this route. You are familiar 
with the action of the Bureau relative to the allocation of the 1,000-mile increase 
to the Interstate System throughout the country. As I have advised you before, 
this office had no knowledge of the thinking of the Bureau prior to the announce- 
ment of the addition. In conferring with the Bureau officials, they had indi- 
cated that the route as recommended by them must be within the termini as 
established, that is, Ellensburg and Pendleton, and be of the shortest possible 
length. These, of course, were the controlling factors in the action of the com- 
mission as to this addition. 

It was likewise indicated by the officials of the Bureau of Public Roads that, 
if this route was not accepted, other routes would not be eligible within the 
boundaries of the State, and it would be deleted from the total 1,000 miles. 

Relative to the application of U. S. 410 within the State of Washington, this 
application is still on file with the Bureau, and its consideration is conjectural 
if, through action of Congress, the mileage of the Interstate System should be 
increased over and above the 1,000 miles. The Bureau has the thinking of the 
State highway commission based upon which they have made request for 
inclusion of U. S. 410 and, of course, this is a matter of record. 

I am, indeed, sorry that there has been a misunderstanding as to the word 
“suggested” as applied to the action of the Bureau, because, if that has been 
stated through the press as my statement, it certainly was not based upon the 

background of the entire situation. 

ri Very truly yours, 

W. A. BuGGE, 
Director of Highways. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1958. 
Mr. R. B. WALLACE, 
Naches Tunnel Highway Association, Inc., 
Bockley, Wash. 


DeEAR Mr. WALLACE: I have your letter of January 15 concerning the selection 
of the Ellensburg-Pendleton route as eligible for addition to the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

All three of the questions which you raised appear to be based on the assump- 
tion that the Ellensburg-Pendleton route has been approved as a route of the 
Interstate System. This route has been suggested to the Oregon and Washington 
State Highway Departments as a desirable addition needed to overcome a major 
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deficiency in the previously designated Interstate System. It has not been ap- 
proved and will not be approved until, and unless, the two States, after com- 
plete study and analysis, agree with us on its merits and initiate joint formal 
proposals which they forward to the Bureau of Public Roads for designation of the 
full length of the route as part of the Interstate System. A letter has just been 
received by our division office at Olympia asking that this route be approved sub- 
ject to concurrence by the State of Oregon. 

Some 13,775 miles of new routes were proposed by the States for addition to 
the Interstate System. Studies of these routes and other routes identified by the 
Bureau of Public Roads as desirable were not completed until many months after 
the January 1957 date mentioned in your letter as the date during or before which 
action was taken on the Ellensburg-Pendleton route. No routes in the recent 
expansion were approved or suggested as desirable additions prior to October 1957. 

The Interstate System is limited by law to 41,000 miles and only 2,100 miles of 
new routes could be selected for designation. We recognize and regret that any 
action of this nature involving a selection of only a few routes from the large 
number before us for consideration cannot meet the approval of everyone. We 
repeat our assurances that all routes were carefully evaluated and that decisions 
were made with the view of accomplishing the best national interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 


SYSTEM INTEGRATION 


System integration, as defined by the United States Department of Commerce, 
is “the value of the route as a connector between numerous centers of population 
and industry which generate interregional traffic.” In the selection of the 
Ellensburg-Pendleton route, the Bureau of Public Roads has clearly ignored the 
basic factors of system integration. This was proven, when on October 18, 1957, 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks in his press release No. G—843, stated 
“the route from Ellensburg to the vicinity of Portland completes a direct connec- 
tion from the port of Seattle to the interior.” Obviously no consideration was 
given to any community other than Seattle. 

If Highway No. 410 from Yakima to Tacoma had been selected, it would mean 
a savings in mileage between the following Puget Sound communities and 
Yakima as compared to the present route via U. S. No. 10, as follows: 


Miles Miles 
SI cs cn aide cnep edd tn abit tenn geecariombdaael Tar) WO oa eS ae 50 
NIE aiiragnte hides mitengenn cbt ecaigea ay a a 50 
| ER a Reed CRU a eles 50 
a Eh ete all Op | RUMOTAW “3 50 
i a at aad alee 43 


Last, and certainly not least, Fort Lewis, 50 miles. 

It is very apparent from the above, that no consideration was given to “the 
value of the route as a connector between numerous centers of population and 
industry which generate interregional traffic.” 

We submit that if the Bureau of Public Roads had made a diligent attempt to 
carry out the spirit and intent of the 1956 Highway Act, system integration would 
have been best served by utilizing U. S. No. 410 between Puget Sound and Yakima. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry, as defined by the United States Department of Commerce is “trans- 
portation requirements of the manufacturing, agriculture, mining, and forestry 
enterprises in the area traversed.” 

The State of Washington is undergoing a tremendous expansion. By 1975, it 
is estimated the population will be increased by 57 percent, with the largest 
percentage of this increase being located in and around the metropolitan area 
of Puget Sound. The industrial potential of this Puget Sound area is enormous. 
Just recently the Seattle Port Commission set up a tax levy to start a $30 million 
project of transforming the Duwamish River Valley, just to the south of Seattle, 
into a huge industrial area that by 1970 will have an estimated payroll of $55 
million and when fully developed will have a hundred million dollar payroll. 
Twenty miles to the south of this development, the Tacoma Port Commission, 
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city of Tacoma and Pierce County have a $20 million project well underway to 
improve the port of Tacoma industrial district right at the edge of Tacoma’s 
harbor, which will open up for industrial use many large tracts with deepwater 
frontage. This project, when completed, will offer the largest and best industrial 
sites on the entire Pacific coast. It is estimated that by 1975 funds invested in 
new factories will total $120 million; that payrolls will reach $450 million; and 
that waterborne commerce serving the industries will be 900,000 tons annually. 

By a quick glance at the savings in mileage shown in system integration, it 
becomes only too apparent, that if the Bureau of Public Roads had made a dili- 
gent attempt to carry out the spirit and intent of the 1956 Highway Act, their 
choice of a route for the greatest benefit to the entire Puget Sound metropolitan 
and industrial area, would have been U. 8S. Highway No. 410 from Puget Sound 
to Yakima. 

Moreover as can be seen by the schedule of waterborne commerce for the port 
of Tacoma for the years of 1956 and 1955, listed below, the port of Tacoma is a 
vital link in the Nation’s economy. As such it is entitled to equal consideration 
with the port of Seattle by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


























1955 1956 

Tonnage Value Tonnage | Value 
EEE ETE DIE A 2, 213, 302 85, 699, 597 | 2, 194, 905 | 99, 644, 792 
NU lads coc toes ninarcercren ag ware wiebbin ie 498, 531 49, 612, 115 583, 108 is 107, 570, 801 
Total receipts and imports. .....-.-.-.... 2, 711, 833 135, 31, M2 2, 778, 013 | 207, : 215, 593 

Boaeberths Geis 6 5 nnsis 5 soin dss passe. . 917, 482 64, 414, 766 | ae 670, 15 158 ate 54, i 
COREL... ciccmunadiicandinwnemanscine me 776, 933 97, 712, 802 1, 032, 302 136, 552, 338 
Total shipments and exports-_-..........- | 1, 604, 415 | 162, 127, 568 | 1, 702,460 | 191, 271, 852 
Total domestic commerce. ...-.-.-------------- ee 130,784 | 150,114,363 | 2, 865,063 | 154, 364, 306 
Twlel foreien GOMOTOS. . . . occ ccncccecececccce 1,2 275, 464 147, 324, 917 I, 615,410 | 244, 123, 139 
Total harbor commerce. .....--.--------- | 4,406,248 | 297, 439, 280 | 4, 480,473 | 308, 487, 445 
NS scendaceiploecndne 2, 676 ‘ _f Pe eewee are ot 

AGRICULTURE 


The value of the Interstate System to agriculture is emphasized. According 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, the State of Washington pro- 
duced the following tonnage and value of crops, livestock, and livestock products 
for the years of 1956 and 1957 : 





























Production Value 

Item ea ne » | ag 

1956 1957 1956 1957 
(tons) preliminary (dollars) preliminary 
os oo wetdees one te nna w ete stun sence 5, 568, 099 6, 437,136 | 247,849,000 | 263, 727, 000 
Ps Lid seas SL esa 620, 964 | 974, 104 89, 500, 000 } 96, 593, 000 
Berry crops- Pi aschatoekaness 10, 675 | 42, 445 3, 094, 000 | 9, 333, 000 
Vegetable crops ie deactilednighiodies 404, 038 377, 036 28, 352, 000 24, 063, 000 

cee aed: ae 

a eas a aananek penn 6, 603, 776 | 7, 830, 721 | 368,795,000 | 393,721,000 
Specialty products. -.__-- Sascuk tinge i Ds, | 36,482,000 | 34,925, 000 
Livestock and livestock products ciaotiah aenbintniams | 1, 239, 301 he 184, 880 203, 738,000 | 194, Ae 5, 000 
a ores 7,843, 167 9, 015 }, 601 609, 015, 000 | 623, 131, 000 


Adequate east-west highways across the Cascade Mountains are of prime 
importance of the orderly movement of this huge tonnage of agricultural pro- 
duce and livestock for marketing, processing, and distribution. The Puget 
Sound metropolitan area annually consumes enormous quantities of the Yakima 
Valley’s world famous fresh vegetable and fruit crops. The large dairy indus- 
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try in the Puget Sound area is largely dependent upon the Yakima Valley’s 
20,000 acres of alfalfa hay for winter feed. If Highway No. 410 could be 
utilized for the transportation of hay, it would mean a savings of $1 per ton 
to our dairymen, a savings our dairymen are sorely in need of, they are follow- 
ing our efforts to open U. S. No. 410 as a year-round highway with great inter- 
est. When the 1957 Washington State Legislature passed Senate Joint Me- 
morial No. 9, the members of the legislature were well aware of the importance 
of U. S. Highway No. 410 to agriculture. It is, however, quite apparent that 
little or no consideration was given by the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
benefits accruing to agriculture by approving the route from Yakima to Ellens- 


burg. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In order to properly evaluate the importance of United States Highway No. 
410 to national defense, we must consider the subject from two separate ap- 
proaches: first, in the event of war ; second, during peace. 

Let us consider the value in case of an all-out war. The State of Washington 
is the nearest point in continental United States to the Soviet Union. It has, 
what has been described, as five important military targets, as follows: The 
Boeing Airplane Co. plants in the Seattle area: the United States Naval Ship- 
yard at Bremerton, directly across Puget Sound from Seattle; the Fort Lewis- 
McChord Air Force Base, Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot, military installation 
complex, nerve center of the Air-Ground Defense Command for the Northwest, 
immediately south of Tacoma; the Grand Coulee Dam, approximately 150 miles 
northeast of Seattle on the Columbia River; the huge Hanford Atomic Energy 
Works, approximately 150 miles southeast of Seattle. 

The first 3 targets are west of the Cascade Range, the other 2 east of the 
Cascade Range. Of these targets, there seems to be no doubt that the Boeing 
plant in Seattle and Grand Coulee Dam are the most important. A well placed 
bomb on Grand Coulee Dam would turn loose a torrent of water 152 miles long 
back of the dam that would knock out every hydroelectric powerplant from 
Grand Coulee to Portland, Oreg., would wipe out every city and community 
along the Columbia River, would paralyze all east-west highway and rail trans- 
portation, from Grand Coulee Dam to Astoria, Oreg. 

If either one or both of these targets were hit by an A- or H-bomb during 
the winter months with only one dependable east-west highway and that sub- 
ject to closure by slides for indefinite periods, the task of the military, civilian 
defense, and other Federal and State agencies in rescue and relief operations 
would be overwhelming. 

Let us consider the value of U. S. No. 410 during peacetime. Fort Lewis 
is one of the largest military posts on the Pacific coast. Each year during the 
summer, the Army transports many troops and much equipment from Fort 
Lewis to the Yakima artillery range just north of the city of Yakima. Attached 
hereto is a copy of a memorandum from the Department of Army to Senator 
Jackson, showing the number of trucks, men, and equipment that travel each 
year between Fort Lewis and Yakima. By comparison of B-1 with B-3, it 
becomes very apparent that if U. S. 410 could be used, there would be a saving 
of 50 miles one way, or 100 miles on a round trip as compared to the route over 
Snoqualmie Pass, the savings in mileage and time, reduced to dollars and 
cents, is highly important to national defense. 

National defense we firmly believe, can best be served by the full utilization of 
United States Highway No. 410 which is the most direct, feasible, and shortest 
route from the Puget Sound military installations to Yakima. From that city, 
the route could well follow the route approved by the Bureau of Public Roads 
to the junction with U. 8. No. 30. 

We submit that national defense is not being served best by funneling all 
interregional traffic between Puget Sound and eastern points served by U. S. 

No. 30 over Snoqualmie Pass that is becoming so congested that today there is 
considerable talk of ultimately having to build a tunnel under this pass to 
relieve the congestion over the pass. 


80368—5 8——-7 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Memorandum to: Hon. Henry M. Jackson, United States Senate. 
From: Lt. Col. Edward N. Hathaway, OCLL OSA. 


The following is the number of trucks, men, and equipment that travel round 
trip between Fort Lewis and the artillery range in Yakima each year and the 
routes used : 

Trucks, 1,908 round trips during an everage year. Men, 8,780 round trips 
during an average year. Heavy equipment, 151 trips, the majority of which are 
a single trip to Yakima, not a return. 

A. The above is Army equipment and does not include strictly commercial travel 
or convey trips to and from the Yakima area. The trips comprise men and 
equipment traveling to Yakima for firing, training, summer reserve support, 
administrative and support trips for training of various classes. It does not 
include maneuver trips. 

B. Routes used: 

1. 80-85 percent of the travel is made via Snoqualmie Pass. 

Line of travel is Highway U. 8S. 99 to junction Highway U. S. 10, thence to 
U. 8. 97 to Yakima firing center. The Snoqualmie Pass is located between 
Highway U. 8.10 and U. 8. 97. One way is approximately 180 miles. This route 
is particularly desirable because of lower elevation of 3,004 feet, grades less steep, 
less likeliness of snow. 

2. 10 percent of travel via White Pass. 

Line of travel is State Highway 5, to State Highway 5, thence 5 to junction 
U. 8. 410. U.S. 410 to city of Yakima, thence to U. S. 97 to Yakima firing center. 
The route is approximately 160 miles. This route is not as desirable because of 
the higher elevation of 4,500 feet, has narrower roads and steeper grades. 

3. Very rarely used is the Chinook Pass. 

The line of travel is U. 8S. 99 or State Highway 5-H to junction to State 
Highway 5-—G, thence to junction on U. S. 410 to city of Yakima, thence Yakima 
firing range on U. 8. 97. This route is approximately 130 miles. This route has 
an undesirable elevation of 5,440 feet, grades are very steep and generally is 
too costly and hazardous for more frequent use. Additionally, because of the 
amount of snow the pass is open only between mid-June and mid-September. 


Epwarp N. HaTHAWAY, 
Lieutenant Colonel, O. 8., Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


THE CASCADE BARRIER 


The 1957 Washington State Legislature recognized that the unique geography 
of the Cascade Range would require construction of a highway to join the 
fertile and expanding Yakima, Palouse, and Tri-City areas with the ports of 
Puget Sound. 

The Cascade Range, dividing Washington from north to south, has perhaps 
the heaviest snowfall of any range in the United States. 

At the point paralleling population centers of Puget Sound, all significant 
traffic is funneled through Snoqualmie Pass (U. 8. 10), which is an excellent 
artery into the upper Columbia Valley and on to Spokane. The more northern 
crossing at Stevens Pass (U.S. 2) remains open, although during periods of heavy 
snow it can only provide hazardous and uncertain crossing due to its high 
elevation. 

Directly south of Snoqualmie is the scenic route over Chinook Pass (U. 8. 410). 
This highway is open from mid-June through mid-September. No commercial 
traffic of 5,000 gross or more is allowed to use the highway. 

No other United States highways cross the Cascade Range. State Highway 5, 
over White Pass, serves the southwest part of our State, but in winter months 
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is virtually useless as an artery of commerce for the Puget Sound metropolitan 
area. 


i NY 








Highway Name of pass crossing Cascade Range Elevation of 
pass 
Feet 
MOG ee Lon. ccctusaeccossvectuccssecs UID PUN cine dinco yastnpiqnaabpausens 4, 061 
Bde, Ws Mek hctddthi dn dbedntotlidediog Guioqualmte PWG s.3s.5.bsesncios esa e 3,010 
CT cn sib mateimran iced musoerwenine band CEE, BON bin cnddarecanxeewwennehnceknt 5, 440 
Washington State No. 5........-..-.-..----- We Ns os 5. wares anniek oeccmmadionnegee 4, 500 





Moving to correct an intolerable situation, the legislature cast unanimous 
endorsement of Senate Joint Memorial No. 9 to extend existing U. S. 410 across 
the Naches Pass. The complete approval expressed in this action indicated an 
undivided feeling among legislators. 

Attached hereto is a Washington State highway map showing the location of 
the State’s major highways. The Bureau of Public Roads contended that U. 8S. 
No. 410 was not considered eligible for inclusion into the Interstate System be- 
cause it would duplicate the service already provided by U. 8. No. 10. By looking 
at maps in Washington, D. C., this may appear to be the case. However, by close 
examination of actual conditions in the State of Washington, the folly of this 
reasoning becomes only too apparent. U.S. Highway No. 10 is the direct route 
from Seattle to Ellensburg and on to Spokane. U. 8. No. 410 is the shortest and 
most direct route from the Puget Sound metropolitan and industrial area to 
Yakima and on to U. S. No. 30, the primary artery of commerce from the eastern 
and Midwest States to the Pacific Northwest. Moreover, with the extreme heavy 
show conditions in the Cascade Range, it is utter folly to funnel all east-west 
traffic over one pass. This was forcibly demonstrated last fall by a huge rock 
slide just east of the summit of Snoqualmie Pass that closed U. 8. No. 10 for 30 
days to all traffic. This slide has not been cleared yet, and cannot be cleared until 
next summer. A two-lane highway was ultimately built around the slide as a 
temporary expedient. 

The two major reasons motivating the action of the 1957 State legislature and 
the Washington State Highway Commission with respect to U. 8. Highway No. 
410 were: 

1. To make possible a second all-weather highway connecting the Puget Sound 
industrial and metropolitan area with eastern Washington. 

2. To give the Puget Sound industrial and metropolitan area the most direct 
route to Yakima and to all points east served by U. 8. No. 30. 

To accomplish this, it is only necessary to construct a 32-mile stretch of new 
road to bypass Chinook Pass. The attached map of the Naches Pass highway 
cutoff shows the pertinent facts of the proposed cutoff. It is important to note 
that the distance from Enumclaw to Yakima is now 109 miles via Chinook Pass, 
By the construction of the cutoff the distance would be shortened to 90 miles, or 
a saving of 19 miles. Again we wish to emphasize the fact that all that is neces- 
sary to give Washington a second all-weather highway over the Cascade Range 
is the construction of a new stretch of highway only 32 miles in length. 

The Washington State Highway Commission approved and recommended the 
inclusion of U. 8S. 410 from Tacoma to Clarkston, Wash., into the Interstate 
System. At the time the Bureau of Public Roads received this recommendation, 
the Bureau had already drafted the plans for the Ellensburg-Pendleton route. 
Yet there was no effort made on the part of the Bureau to consult with the 
Washington State Highway Department to explore the possibility of an area of 
compromise between the two routes: If such an attempt had been made, there 
is no question that our highway department would have immediately withdrawn 
their original recommendation and in place thereof resubmitted a new recom- 
mendation to include U. 8. No. 410 from Enumclaw to Yakima and then to follow 
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the routing from Yakima to U. 8S. No. 30 as approved by the Bureau of Publie 
Roads. We have asked the Bureau of Public Roads repeatedly why no consulta- 
tion was held with our State highway department. Mr. Tallamy has refused to 
answer this question by simply saying the Bureau had only “suggested” the 
Ellensburg-Pendleton route to the Washington and Oregon Highway Departments. 
The plain fact is that the Bureau gave this route to Washington on a strictly 
take-it-or-leave-it basis, and that no area of compromise would be considered. 

We submit that by their unilateral action in this case the Bureau of Public 
Roads has clearly violated the spirit and intent of the 1956 Highway Act. 


[From the Seattle Times, September 23, 1957] 
For an Att-Year, SNow-F Ree U. S. 410 


Citizens of the entire Puget Sound area will be concerned with an ambitious 
campaign to be initiated at a meeting September 26 in Puyallup. The Naches 
Tunnel Highway Association has called the session to seek recognition of 
U. 8. Highway No. 410 as a part of the Federal highway system. 

Mere designation of a highway with a Federal number does not qualify it for 
Federal financial assistance under the national highway-development program. 
It must be classified legally as an integral part of the Federal highway system 
to so qualify. 

The aim of the Naches Highway Tunnel Association is to secure an all-year, 
snow-free highway on the route now generally followed by way of Chinook 
Pass, connecting southern King and northern Pierce Counties with Yakima and 
other sections of eastern Washington. 

A tunnel under Naches Pass, or in that vicinity, long has been an objective 
of many better highway groups on both sides of the Cascades. They justifiably 
point out that another east-west mountain crossing, open the year around, 
would add much to developing the economy of the State, as well as convenienc- 
ing all motorists. 


(The Tacoma News Tribune, August 24, 1957] 
UPGRADING HigHway 410 


We should think Bertram Tallamy, the Federal Highway Administrator, 
would have a hard time turning down the State’s petition to name U. S. High- 
way 410 (between Tacoma and Clarkston) an alternate to U. S. 10 and a part of 
the National Interstate and Defense Highway System. 

William A. Bugge, State highway director, who has been of considerable help 
to the Federal Government in its planning for the Interstate System, has applied 
for this designation of 410. The State legislature asked for it. The people 
along the route, working through the Naches Pass Tunnel Highway Association, 
are promoting it strongly. They have sent Mr. Tallamy many solid reasons for 
the change. 

This highway booster group takes its name from the fact it wants to build 
a shortcut on 410 (U. S. 10A) along the Naches River, using a tunnel through 
the Cascade Summit. It could be done if the road were put on the interstate 
network, for it would be eligible for 90 percent Federal construction funds. 

The association reminds the Federal Government of the defense use of the 
highway, linking Fort Lewis with the Yakima training center, and also pro- 
viding an A-1 evacuation route. It recites the industrial expansion being un- 
dertaken by the Seattle and Tacoma ports and the need for another all-weather 
highway by which products of the Yakima Valley, the Walla Walla Valley, 
the Columbia Basin, and the Palouse can reach the ports quickly and eco- 
nomically. The cutoff would shorten the distance to Tacoma 46 miles, the dis- 
tance to Seattle 12 miles. It would relieve congestion on Snoqualmie Pass. 

The association states the purpose well when it says the project seeks “the 
free and uninterrupted flow of commerce by the shortest feasible route between 
Puget Sound, Yakima, and Walla Walla.” 

These would seem to be reasons enough for upgrading this highway section 
and building the shortcut. 
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{From Enumclaw Courier-Herald, October 31,.1957] 
THE NACcHES TUNNEL 


Enumclaw has witnessed during the past several weeks what it would be like 
if an all-weather route were opened to unrestricted traffic over the Cascade 
Mountains. 

The closure of Snoqualmie Pass several weeks ago by a massive rockslide east 
of the summit pushed only a part of the Snoqualmie traffic load over Chinook 
and Cayuse Passes. The bulk of the cross-State traffic was rerouted over 
Stevens Pass. 

We have seen almost a continuous procession of trucks and automobiles mov- 
ing through town, stopping for gas and oil, stopping for food at our local res- 
taurants, and visiting our stores. 

There is little doubt that our community has enjoyed an unexpected “shot in 
the arm” during this past month. 

The critical need for the Naches tunnel route to eastern Washington has 
never better been illustrated than it has been since the Snoqualmie closure. 

What would have happened to our State’s intermountain commerce if Chinook 
and Cayuse Passes had been closed by snow, as they are for 7 months of each 
year? Where would the traffic have moved? Had the Nation been at war or 
in a state of dire emergency, the paralysis of cross-State transportation might 
well have been catastrophic. 

We have never believed that the tunnel is vital because of our local business 
enterprise, per se. We have felt that proponents of the Naches Tunnel High- 
way Association should concentrate their fire on the emergency aspects of the 
need for such a route. 

Snoqualmie Pass is one artery that binds the eastern and western sections of 
our State together into a single organic unit. Cut that bond and the resultant 
chaos could spell only disaster. 

Every effort must be made to bring maximum pressure to bear on Members of 
Congress, State highway officials, and the Bureau of Public Roads to secure 
their acceptance and support of this so vitally necessary project. 


[From the Tacoma News Tribune, October 15, 1957] 
NEEDED: ANOTHER CROSSING 


Snoqualmie Pass will be closed 3 weeks by the slide that took 3 lives. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if the Naches Pass tunnel highway were in existence? 

Snoqualmie is a hazardous crossing anyhow, after snow falls in earnest. 
Chinook Pass then will close. So, undoubtedly, will White Pass at some periods. 

But the Naches Pass alternate to 410, with its projected tunnel through the 
summit, would be an all-weather, all-year route. It would be 42 miles shorter 
between Yakima and Tacoma. It should be built, and nothing emphasizes this 
like the closing of Snoqualmie. 


[From Yakima Republic, October 19, 1957] 
NACHES TUNNEL Stitt Hor Issue 


Announcement that a Federal highway between Ellensburg and the Pendleton 
area would be developed as a part of the Federal Interstate Highway System 
is a blow to hopes of the Naches Highway Pass Tunnel Association for a short 
route between Yakima and Puget Sound. Perry Morris, Yakima, vice president 
of the association, said today: 

“We're not sure yet just what the result will be,” Morris said, “but we intend 
to keep on fighting for the tunnel project.” 

The tunnel had been sought for construction through the defense highway 
matching fund program along with a U. 8S. 410 superhighway. 
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Word of the Eliensburg-Pendleton defense route was received by Congressman 
Hal Holmes (Republican, Washington), from Louis Rothschild, Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation in the Department of Commerce. 

The 132-mile highway is part of a 1,000-mile expansion to the Interstate 
System and would include 4 laning of the Yakima River Canyon Highway from 
ooo to Ellensburg and speeding up of the State highway bypass around 

akima. 

The expansion is part of the 40,000-mile Interstate System authorized last year 
by Congress. The Pendleton-Ellensburg route, on which Yakima is located, indi- 
eates Highway 97 as the most likely from Ellensburg to Yakima and the U. §S. 
410 to the Tri-Cities area. The road, however, could be located on either side 
of the Yakima River through the Yakima Valley. 

The highway would join U. S. 99 from Canada to Oregon, and U. §S. 10 from 
the Pacific coast to Idaho. 

R. H. Pyle, division highway engineer at Yakima, said Oregon and Washing- 
ton highway commissions and Bureau of Public Roads would determine the 
route the road should take. 

The Federal defense program is set up to be completed during the next 13 
years. 

The Naches Highway Pass Tunnel Association had worked several years for 
construction of a tunnel. 

Morris said that an association meeting would be called within a short time 
when the status was determined. 

“Regardless of that development,” said Morris. “The big slide on Snoqualmie 
has opened the eyes of the people to the need of another all-year route to the 
coast. 

“We'll take the matter up first with the State highway department, since the 
acceptance of the other program should release extensive State funds for oher 
purposes. 

“Something like the Snoqualmie slide could be a terrible situation for eastern 
and western Washington if we were at war,” said Morris. “One little pass isn’t 
sufficient for evacuation or for troop movements.” 


Senator Gore. Mr. Bugge? Yes, I presume you know more about 
this than I do. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. BUGGE, STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Buace. I know quite a bit about this; yes, sir. The highway 
commission made the request for the addition, Senator. 

Senator Gorse. They have now made the request ? 

Mr. Buccr. They have; that is correct. That was approved joint- 
ly by the States of Oregon and Washington, as far as the route is 
concerned. The request has been made of the Bureau, and I believe 
you have approved it. 

Senator Gore. I gather that there was something less than una- 
nimity on the subject. 

Mr. Buece. I would say it was in that field ; yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. We will now hear the General Accounting Office 
witnesses. 

You have now had the benefit of hearing the Department’s, shall 
we say, rejoinder. I wonder if you will give the committee the bene- 
fit of your observations. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. STAPLES, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR, CIVIL ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION, GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED BY STEPHEN P. HAYCOCK, 
LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE; JOHN H. MARTINY, LEGISLATIVE 
ATTORNEY, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE; AND ARTHUR 
SCHOENHAUT, SUPERVISORY ACCOUNTANT, GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE 


Mr. Srartes. In looking over the Secretary’s statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think there is one thing to bear in mind, and that is that the 
whole purpose or the prime purpose, I think, of the consideration of 
the subcommittee has been the question of whether the physical stand- 
ards, design standards, have been uniformly applied throughout the 
States as required by the law. I don’t think that the statement here 
touches the heart of that except in a very general way. 

I think the important thing is that the question of whether the 
costs and subsequent estimates are going to take care of any errors in 
the current estimate sort of gets away from the main point because 
the cost estimates are nothing more than the product of 2 basic in- 
gredients, 1 being the rate of the per unit cost, and the other being the 
physical component that goes into that. We expect that the unit 
costs will vary over the years, depending upon many conditions. On 
the other hand the physical standards, such as are laid down and as 
represented by the philosophy expressed in the approved standards, 
is something that is going to carry through over the entire program. 

The question, I think, before the subcommittee, or at least we have 
placed it before the subcommittee, is whether or not in the opinion 
of the subcommittee the standards that have been approved by the 
Secretary are in conformity with the intent of the Congress. 

In going through the Secretary’s statement, I have been persuaded 
to observe a few things that have been said there. If I may, I think 
it is important to mention that the Secretary devotes quite some space 
to the fact that there never were any maximum standards. I think 
we have to look at that in the context in which the tradition in his- 
tory of the whole highway program has transcended over the years. 

First of all, the standards that they had preceding those that are 
currently in view did provide for a number of the design elements 
in what is known as desirable standards. They had minimum stand- 
ards; they had desirable standards. I suppose you can argue that 
desirable standards are not maximum standards, but it does seems 
clear to me that at least it represents a recognition on the part of 
those in authority, the American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials, of the desirability of having some kind of a minimum and 
some kind of a ceiling, not that the ceiling would be rigid. 
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We have never advocated that the ceiling be rigid. We have 
never taken any position on that. 

Senator Gore. Do you mean that there would be some limit, some 
standard beyond which the Federal Government would not match? 

Mr. Srarres. Would not participate in the cost, that is right. And 
I think as a general proposition that would be so. 

I think, also, that such a standard would be one that would not be so 
rigid that under no conditions could it be exceeded. I think there 
would have to be some recognition that in individual instances there 
may be exceptions to the general proposition. 

But, on the whole, we believe that if you have some kind of a stand- 
ard which tells all of the States just how far they can go under com- 
parable conditions, all comparable conditions that apply to highway 
construction, then I think you have something that can be more con- 
ducive to the kind of uniformity which—I can’t say I believe, but the 
kind of uniformity that would normally be expected in the absence 
of a particular definition of that word. 

Senator Gore. As an illustration, do you have in mind that there 
would be some traffic criteria to determine whether a bridge would be 
built for 4 lanes of traffic or 6 lanes of traffic ? 

Mr. Sraptes. I believe that they have a formula now. That is a 
very complicated and very difficult subject. From the most that I 
could learn, it is not one that has the benefit of unanimity among all 
the authorities. But since it is a rather nebulous thing, since it is rather 
intangible, since it is something that is not subject to precise calcula- 
tion, I think it would be highly desirable, and the Bureau did establish 
a formula, or a method which they offered as being suggestive. 

All of the States did not follow that formula. We don’t know 
whether it made any difference or not. We spoke to the Bureau about 
it and they said that it would not have made any difference in deter- 
mination of lanes. Maybe that isso. We are not engineeringly quali- 
fied to pass judgment on that. We are merely qualified to raise the 
question that one was different from the other, and what would be the 
effect of it. 

I think that probably a better example would be standards for 
bridges and structures. What they call a short bridge and a long 
bridge, and whether or not the distinguishing criteria should be 150 
feet, 250 feet, or 500 feet. I think that kind of a standard is probably 
susceptible of being applied uniformly among al] the States with pos- 
sibly very little exception. And yet there were exceptions. Structures 
and bridges are very important elements, very expensive items. 

Senator Gore. I am not prepared to support apportionment on the 
basis of these estimates without further study. This will necessitate 
the postponement of passage of an apportionment bill insofar as my 
view is concerned until the next Congress. 

The committee wishes to thank the General Account ing Office ; thank 
you and members of the staff who worked with you for a thorough job, 
a well-presented report. 

I think this might be an appropriate place for me to eat a little 
crow about Mr. Campbell. I opposed his confirmation sincerely, 
entertaining doubts about his qualifications and his capacity to be 
a good Comptroller General. I am glad to say and to acknowledge 
that his record proves my apprehension without foundation. 
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Would you call to his attention my remarks ? 

Mr. Sraptes. I certainly will. If I may, on behalf of Mr. Camp- 
bell, I express his appreciation for those remarks. 

Senator Gore. You understand it is only upon rare occasions when 
a Senator ever admits he is wrong about anything. But I have been 
so pleased with the diligence and dedication of Mr. Campbell that 
I have been thinking that at some appropriate time I should make 
this statement, and I think this is the place to make it. 

Mr. Srapres. I am sure that he will appreciate that. 

Senator Gore. The committee will now solicit the continued sur- 
veillance of this program and this problem by the General Accounting 
Office. In January, when we are not having sessions of the Senate 
from 10 in the morning until 11 at night, and the membership of the 
subcommittee can be present and give consideration to this problem, 
I will ask you to return. 

Mr. Sraptes. I should be very glad to return. 

Senator Gorr. Meanwhile, I Sin you have an enjoyable and an 
extended vacation. 

Mr. Srapies. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Johnson, would you come forward, please? 
You have heard the proceedings here with interest, I know. The 
record shows disturbing disparity between the States and the progress 
that they have made. I wonder if you would mind informing mem- 
bers of your association, come January, if I am still chairman of 
this subcommittee, that we will want to go into the reasons, not 
unsympathetically, because I know that all the States have their 
problems. But, if this is to be a National System of Interstate High- 
ways, I think it is certainly desirable if not necessary to have some 
uniformity of construction standards, and of progress made. Maybe 
I should have spoken to Mr. McMillan. Actually, I am talking to 
both of you. I would be glad to have the reaction of Commissioner 
McMillan and/or you, Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I will advise the States of your 
concern on this problem. I note quite a little concern on your part 
with regard to the progress, the difference in progress, of the States. 

Senator Gore. Running from 1 percent to 125 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

However, in all of the history of Federal aid to highways, the States 
could never maintain the same status of progress, and for various rea- 
sons. Mostly it is financing. Under Federal-aid law they have the 
year for which the apportionment was made, plus the next 2 years in 
which to make the commitment. We anticipate that no State will fall 
behind and lose any of the funds allotted to it. We don’t think that 
that ever will happen. In fact, it has been very rare that anything 
has ever happened like that in the past. But one of the biggest things 
that will put a State back on schedule and bring its progress up, of 
course, is public opinion whenever an adjoining State gets ahead of 
that. That is one of the biggest things that will bring it up. 
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Senator Gore. I think that this committee might be of some small 
assistance in bringing that public opinion to bear. 

Mr. Jounson. We realize, too, however, that the financing of this 
program is fit very tightly into the trust fund itself, and the limits of 
the trust fund at this time. 

Senator Gore. That is all the more reason why, it seems to me, that 
we must be careful in apportioning funds on the basis of unrealistic 
estimates. By this the States with the largest estimates get the 
largest apportionment. 

Did you ever hear about that pig that nursed the last dimple? 

Mr. Jornson. We happen to have in the group here today some- 
body from each of the 11 States, and we have, of course, 1 man from 
the State that you referred to a while ago about the 10 percent factor. 

But this adjective that you referred to, about the estimate, of course, 
that is a matter of opinion. 

Senator Gore. What is a matter of opinion? 

Mr. Jounson. As to the adequacy of the estimates. 

The States themselves, I believe, believe that the estimates as they 
are now are the best estimates ever made for the Interstate System of 
Highways, and that they are entirely adequate for the purpose of 
apportioning funds, and that the four subsequent estimates will cor- 
rect any inequality that might exist at this time. 

Mr. MeMillan is better prepared to make a statement on that than I. 

Senator Gore. But it seems to me, from what we have heard from 
the General Accounting Office, that there can be no question but that 
some States are planning and estimating on the basis of standards 
considerably more ambitious than the other States. 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe, if we had time, Mr. Chairman, that either 
the Bureau of Public Roads or the State highway officials could ex- 
plain those things to your satisfaction. 

Senator Gore. There is going to be a time afforded in January. 

Mr. Jonnson. We had hoped that it would be now. 

Senator Gore. I wish it could. There isn’t time now to give ade- 
quite consideration now to this subject. 

Mr. Jounson. I will be glad to advise the States of your concern 
about the progress in particular. 

Senator Gore. Is there anyone else who has some contribution they 
would like to make to this record ? 

Mr. Jounson. We have someone here from each of the 11 States. 
We thought if you might have some questions in regard to any par- 
ticular State, that we had a man who was familiar with that estimate 
right here with us, if you wanted any answers. 

Senator Gore. I do have questions, but I think in the interests of 
the program that it would be better that those questions be submitted 
at a time when the membership of the subcommittee can devote their 
attention to this subject. 

Mr. Jounson. You know, really the judging of an estimate is how 
it is actually stacking up with the bids that you are receiving. So 
we will have even a ‘greater history on that the next time th: at you 
convene and we will be able to furnish that to you. 

We would like to put Mr. MeMillan’s statement in the record at 
this point. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. McMILLAN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gentlemen of the committee, I am C. R. McMillan, chief highway 
commissioner for the State of South Carolina, and I am appearing 
here as the president of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

We appreciate the invitation of the committee to appear here and 

ive our analysis of the report to your committee by the Comptroller 
Gener: ‘al of the United States with reference to the General Account- 
ing Office review of the cost estimates prepared by 11 selected States 
in accordance with section 108 (d) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. 

The preparation of the cost estimate was a cooperative venture 
between the States and the Bureau of Public Roads, just as was the 
development and adoption of the controlling design standards for the 
Interstate System. In fact, it is the State highway departments that 
have the major responsibility in the estimate assignment and also 
in constructing the Interstate Highway System that you have 
authorized. 

It is the highway departments that must determine locations, hold 
public hearings, get the public support for projects, acquire rights-of- 
way, prepare designs, let the contracts, and supervise the construction. 
Thereafter, the State highway departments maintain the Interstate 
System at wholly State expense. 

After the Comptroller General’s report was av ailable, I called 
representatives of the 11 selected States for a meeting of 2 days to 
discuss the report and the citations made in it. We also requested 
the Bureau of Public Roads personnel that were connected with the 
estimate preparation in these 11 States to attend. Mr. Tallamy 
authorized their attendance and, as a result, some 60 people spent 2 
days discussing the report and explaining the estimating procedures 
used in the respective States and answering questions raised by the 
group. 

As a result, each of the 11 States expressed complete satisfaction 
with their individual estimates and agreed that no State had taken 
an unfair advantage in preparing estimates to be used as a basis 
of apportioning funds. 

The 11 States selected include 1 of the States receiving 1 of the 
smaller allocations of funds under the “needs formula,” several that 
are representative of the average, and the State which receives the 
largest portion. 

The 11 States account for 45 percent of the Interstate funds. We 
believe that the sample is sufficiently large and completely representa- 
tive, and that if the General Accounting Office had reviewed the 
estimates of all the States their report would have been assentially 
the same as for the 11. 

It was decided in the above-mentioned meeting that I, as president, 
would explain in laymen’s language the reasons why the Interstate 
design standards are properly formulated, why there must be varia- 
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tion from State to State in some of the component parts of the Inter- 
state System, and why it is not proper nor good engineering practice 
to design in accordance with the minimum design standards in all 
instances, 

It was decided that I would make a forthright explanation of why 
the States estimated as they did and that my statement would be the 
only one presented by the highway officials in order to give you a 
complete explanation and also save the valuable time of the committee, 

I am accompanied here by an official from each of the 11 selected 
States, who is completely familiar with the estimate and procedure 
used in his respective State and who is available to answer any par- 
ticular questions that any of you might have regarding that State. 

We have no apologies nor alibis to make for the estimates. They 
are good estimates and were prepared by the men best qualified in the 
entire world to make them. The States used some 1.2 million man- 
hours in preparing the estimates, which gives an indication of the 
size of the enormous undertaking. It is expected and certain that 
next estimates will be even better as experience is gained and the 
amount of remaining interstate construction work to be accomplished 
decreases. 

It has been the State highway departments, over the last 40 years, 
that have been responsible for building this Nation’s State highway 
systems, whether they be financed with State or with Federal funds. 
However, over that time, over 80 percent of the construction money 
going into the Nation’s State highway systems have been State funds. 

It has been the highway departments, over the 40 years, that have 
developed highway methods and techniques as they are known and 
accepted around the world. The highway departments have devel- 
oped procedures for determining the approximate quantities for pre- 
liminary estimates and traffic forecasts that have proved to be sat- 
isfactory and superior for their individual cases and conditions, and 
this individual development has not been unhealthy, for it has been 
the creative means for developing highway technology to its present 
level and has given us techniques that have been developed separately 
from which we can select the best practices. 

It is the highway departments that are to build that portion of the 
Interstate System that is in each respective State, and it has been that 
same highway department, based on its wide and long experience, 
that has estimated what the Interstate System cost should be in that 
State. 

The Bureau of Public Roads had a major responsibility in this 
estimate preparation. First, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
directed that the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway de- 
partments jointly develop the applicable design standards. 

Secondly, the Bureau was directed to work with the States in the 
development of the estimates and Bureau representatives signed the 
estimate with the State highway engineer in each case. 

Design standards for highways are not a static thing, and they 
develop much along the lines of evolution as traffic needs change. For 
several years the association’s committee on planning and design pol- 
icies had been working on a set of interstate design standards, keeping 
them in a constant state of revisions and modernization and, as soon as 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 was signed, representatives of 
all of the highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads met 
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for the purpose of reviewing the proposed standards and adopting 
official standards to be used in locating, designing, and building the 
interstate network. 

It was done by the democratic processes with all States having a 
chance to discuss all features and to vote on them. Within 5 days 
after the States had formally adopted the design standards for the 
Interstate System, the Secretary of Commerce concurred in the action. 

Unless one knows of the work that had gone ahead in the Bureau and 
the States for years on the constant development of the design stand- 
ards, one might think that the action was hurriedly taken on this 
very important phase of the program. In reality, it was done at a 
deliberate pace and all matters given thorough consideration. 

The Bureau of Public Roads also was charged with the responsi- 
bility of getting uniformity from State to State in the estimating 
procedure. We agree that the Bureau of Public Roads did perform 
this assignment in the proper manner and in accordance with good 
highway engineering practices. This is the proper role of the Bureau 
of Public Roads in protecting the Federal interests in the 90-10 Fed- 
eral-aid program. 

We agree that it was proper that the General Accounting Office be 
called in to review the entire assignment that was given to the States 
and to the Bureau of Public Roads. We think that your committee 
would have been remiss had it not requested this review. It serves 
notice that the work of the States is subject to review and creates a 
healthy condition. 

The States were impressed with the expeditious and thorough man- 
ner in which the General Accounting Office personnel was able to 
come into the State highway departments and review the large mass 
of estimating-supporting data. We definitely agree that they are 
qualified from the auditing viewpoint, but we have grave doubts as 
to their ability to pass on engineering decisions and practices. 

Quoting from the introduction of the report, we find the following 
statement by the General Accounting Office : 

The basic elements of the State estimates with which we dealt were of them- 
selves engineering matters or derived from engineering judgments. We did not 
appraise the judgments of the Bureau of Public Roads in such matters and, 
because these judgments are the primary factors in the development of costs, 
we are unable to express a conclusion as to the validity of the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Secretary. 

Quoting further, however, from the transmittal letter to Chairman 
Gore, we find the following: 

It does not seem to us that the approved standards are conducive to being 
applied uniformly throughout the States, as the word “uniform” is commonly 
understood, and they may not be sufficiently definitive to meet what we believe 
are the objectives of section 108 (d) of the 1956 act. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has taken the position that the approved standards are appropriate and 
vorad the standards used by the States in the cost estimates are consistent and 
uniform. 


Quoting from the report on page 7, we find the statement : 


Every effort was made to reach agreement between the Bureau and our office 
regarding the factual correctness and significance of the matters contained in 
our report to facilitate consideration of our report by the subcommittee. In 
instances of nonagreement we have stated the views of the Bureau. 


We definitely agree with the Bureau of Public Roads that the in- 
terstate standards that have been used are proper, and that it is not 
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feasible nor desirable to write set standards for the complete Nation 
nor to write in maximum standards. 

It appears that in the beginning of the report the GAO has dis- 
qualities themselves as engineering experts, but inadvertently used 
the entire report to prove otherwise and to pass judgment on the 
standards and the estimates. 

Just what is the purpose of the estimates requested by section 108 
(d) of the 1956 act? Their preparation, as specified in the act of 
1956, was for the purpose of apportioning Interstate System funds 
between the several States for a 3-year period. Thereafter, it au- 
thorizes additional estimates for the purpose of apportioning funds 
for the other periods up to and including the end of the authorized 
program. 

The process of periodically estimating the cost of completing the 
Interstate System will result in more accurate and uniform estimates 
by the several States as the program moves along and the estimates 
will be made on a continually decreasing amount of highways and 
the procedure is self-correcting so that at the end of the program 
each State will have received exactly that amount of money needed 
to build the interstate mileage within that State to the approved 
design standards as they apply to the topography and traffic encoun- 
tered. 

This current estimate may or may not be the cost of building the 
Interstate System. We do know, however, that it is the superior and 
the best basis for apportioning funds to build the Interstate System 
simultaneously in all of the States to satisfy the traffic need and to 
complete the job within a given length of time. 

There is no fixed factor formula that can be taken into account and 
give proper weight to such variables as soils, topography, wage-rate 
variation, availability of materials, shipping costs, population densi- 
ties, land use, waterways, and the like. The “needs” basis of appor- 
tioning funds on an estimate does give proper weight to all of these 
variables. It is by the use of estimates that pesrescnlly all budgets 
and programs for public works are based by all levels of government. 
It is only proper that we turn to it in distributing funds to finance 
a given program within a given time. _ ' 

What then is expected of the potential accuracy of the highway 
estimates? It is usually based on preliminary and approximate quan- 
tities when used to evaluate a proposed project for programing or 
budgeting. Its expected accuracy is in the neighborhood of 5 to 10 

ercent. 

x Estimating highway work is not an exact science, but has been a 
highly satisfactory method of arriving at probable costs of construc- 
tion work, over the years, when prepared by experts in highway engi- 
neering. In today’s highly competitive market, contractors them- 
selves, who are anxious to be the successful bidders on a highway job, 
will often vary as much as 5 or 10 percent or more between first and 
second bids alone. This is further proof that estimating is not exact. 

The estimates that we are currently considering collectively form 
the best and biggest preliminary highway estimate that has ever been 
produced. The routes estimated were fixed by official designation, the 
standards were developed jointly by the State and Federal road au- 
thorities, and the Congress instructed that the roads were to be 
designed to accommodate the traffic needs of 1975. 
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These items were fixed, but locations had to be determined and the 
traffic estimates made for estimating purposes and quantities computed, 
such as the amounts of grading involved, the number of lanes needed, 
the railroads and streams encountered, the interchanges and grade 
separations required, and the like. 

The estimates all were made on the basis of a highway logical loca- 
tion, that may or may not be the actual location upon which the fa- 
cility is actually built, but in practically all cases it is probably very 
close to it, and gives information on the type of land use, and property, 
soils, stream crossings, railroads, intersecting road patterns, eleva- 
tions, et cetera, that will be encountered. 

Due to short time which the States had to prepare this enormous 
estimate, some of these locations were developed from maps, and in 
some instances aerial photography was used, but the line and condi- 
tions were also checked in the field. 

After the States had expanded the present traffic to the anticipated 
1975 traffic and determined the number of traffic lanes required and 
the location of grade separations and interchanges, as a prerequisite 
for developing quantities, low bid prices received by the individual 
States for the last half of 1956 were generally applied. Where the 
amount of work awarded in the last half of 1956 was not great, the 
State used its best judgment in arriving at prices that, in their opinion, 
were proper to use. 

In some instances, statewide averages were used for the prices ap- 
plied, but in others, where the prices varied in parts of the State, re- 
gional prices were used for those sections of the Interstate System 
traversing those respective regions, which is proper procedure, espe- 
cially where the economy and roadbuilding conditions of the State are 
not uniform statewide and where the interstate routing goes through 
some of those particular areas. 

We would next like to comment on some of the particular points 
raised by the GAO report. 


DESIGN STANDARDS 


The General Accounting Office cites that the design standards set 
minimums only and express some critical comment in this regard, sug- 
gesting controlling maximums should be set. Setting maximums on 
median widths or curves or grades would be completely impracticable. 
I wish to say that in setting highway engineering saniart, highway 
engineers agree that for a particular system, such as the Interstate 
System, minimum standards, and only minimum standards, must be 
set in order to assure that portions of highways, where the traffic 
density is light or where the cost might be unusually high, there will 
not be substandard sections that would constitute traffic bottlenecks 
or hazards. In other words, minimum standards guard against sub- 
standard sections. Such things as the width of traffic lanes are, for 
all practical purposes, treated uniformly and in the proper manner by 
the States in making the estimates under consideration. 

A fixed set of design standards cannot be established to apply to an 
entire nationwide system commensurate with the varying traffic densi- 
ties, peak-load conditions and other traffic needs that are encountered. 
To attempt to set a rigid set of design standards would stifle and stag- 
nate highway development and technology at a time when it must be 
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creative and progressive. It cannot be static, and it must be com- 
mensurate with vehicle improvements and with traffic density increases 
that we know aretocome. Highway standards that meet these condi- 
tions must be left to the highway engineers, the qualified experts in the 
field. 

It should be the floor and not the ceiling that must be included in 
the design standards to get the class of facilities that is needed. I 
doubt if any one on this committee or in this room can point to an over- 
designed section of highway in this country. Our fault has usually 
been ultraconservative underdesigning. We believe we are now avoid- 
ing this past shortcoming, but we are definitely not overdesigning and 
we are conscientiously doing the job of estimating the Interstate Sys- 
tem in accordance with the best highway practice for the traffic needs 
of the year 1975. 

In those instances where it has been alleged that States have 
exceeded the standards, we find, in discussing the matter with those 
States, that they have based their estimates on their own State prac- 
tices which have proved to be needed in that State and they are not 
inclined to design the Interstate System on the basis of a lower design 
standard than they would do on their own records. With this con- 
ens agree completely. 

e disagree with the General Accounting Office and definitely agree 
with the Bureau of Public Roads that the approved official design 
standards are proper and have been applied in the correct manner and 
in accordance with proper engineering practices by the States. 


TRAFFIC PREDICTION FOR 1975 


Traffic growth does not usually increase uniformly over long sections 
of highway. It varies in accordance with land use and population 
and intersecting road patterns. In fact, according to traffic surveys 
only 1 percent of motor vehicle trips are over 100 miles in length under 
current conditions with highways being what they are—sometimes 
functionally obsolete and congested. The average trip on the modern 
turnpike is about 55 miles in length. Long-haul travel will definitely 
increase with the construction of the attractive, safe and efficient 
Interstate System, 

In very few instances can a State apply a given percentage of ex- 
pected traffic increase to an entire route or to an entire State. How- 
ever, each of the States have a long history in its traffic research and 
they know better than anyone else as to what to expect in traffic in- 
creases. ‘This, however, is another area in which we have never 
overestimated to date, to our knowledge. 

The Bureau of Public Roads issued a suggested procedure for de- 
termining the 1975 traffic, but in order to get the estimates out within 
the time limit and because the 1975 traffic determination was one of 
the first things that had to be determined, many of the States went 
ahead with their own accepted and proven method of procedure on 
the traffic count before the Bureau-suggested method was received. 

In those instances, the Bureau of Public Roads has checked the 
results obtained by the States’ method and those developed by the 
Bureau’s method and have found them to be substantially the same. 
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MEDIAN WIDTHS 


The General Accounting Office has commented in the report on the 
median widths used by the States and about it being generally in 
excess of the minimum as contained in the design standards, but 
varying from State to State. This latter practice will probably be- 
come more uniform as the program gets underway. We hope there 
will be very little need for the actual use of minimum median widths. 
For the purpose of this estimate, the actual effects of varying right- 
of-way and median strips are negli ible. 

It was definitely the purpose of the design standards to spell the 
minimum median width as the minimum. Wider median strips are 
definitely worth the money except in extreme cases of high cost. 
Wide medians minimize the hypnotic effect of narrow fixed roadway 
sections where the roadways are separated by a fixed width and are at 
the same elevation with respect to each other. Wide medians cut the 
effect of headlight glare and reduce the hypnotic effect of the sound 
of opposing traffic on long drives. 

It affords additional safety in protecting against the possibility of 
the collision of a vehicle out of control with opposing trafic. Medians 
often are varied to match the natural topography of the ground, such 
as 1 roadway on 1 side of a ravine and the other on the other side, or 
1 roadway at 1 elevation and the other at a different elevation in 
mountainous terrain. 

The required width of the median also is sometimes affected by the 
need for snow, storage or for drainage, and in many instances, in going 
through urban areas, it is far cheaper to buy a complete blockwide 
section of right-of-way and to demolish or move the buildings rather 
than to widen an existing street section to the bare right-of-way 
minimum width and to cut back the buildings on both sides of the 
street. In this case, you may obtain a median width that is highly 
desirable and in excess of the minimum, at a lesser cost. Except in 
extreme cases, the wide median strip is generally worth the additional 
cost involved in aesthetics and safety. 

In selecting interstate locations in some areas, we are using u 
many of our most logical and choice highway locations and we should 
give serious a to continuing highway service and expanding 
it at these controlling critical locations past the requirements of 1975. 
may needs will not reach that figure and then remain static hence- 

orth. 

With the wider medians at the present time it may be possible to 
add additional lanes and still retain an effective, although less desir- 
able, median width, and to increase traffic capacity when traffic densi- 
ties increase in those particular locations with the extra width of 
median worth every cent it costs up to that time. 

This is extremely desirable, because of the fact that the Interstate 
System, with its control of access feature, will handle its “designed 
traffic load” in perpetuity, and adding additional lanes at some later 
date could be a very wise move and cause the expense of an additional 
median width at this time to be thoroughly justified at a later date 
entirely from the standpoint of having provided room for additional 
traffic lanes to continue the adequacy of the highway. 

30868—58-——8 
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In the “Control of access” right-of-way acquisition, the damages 
themselves apparently are not based alone upon the amount of prop- 
erty taken, but you pay also for taking the right of access and for the 
severance effects that are necessarily created to some degree. A con- 
trolled access highway is dedicated to moving volume traffic and not 
to serving adjacent roadside property. 

It is improbable that a dollar value can be assigned to an additional 
foot of median width in proportion to the total cost of right-of-way. 
The same could be said for the width of the right-of-way that was 
used by the States, especially when the widths are in excess of the 
minimum, and the minimums as expressed in the design standards are 
the bare minimums and generally will apply only where the minimum 
median width is used, and where the ground is fairly level and where 
the road grade is close to the original grade elevation. 

Where there are heavy cuts or fills, the minimum width in the design 
standards cannot be used except in extreme cases where retaining 
walls might be justified to avoid fill and cut slopes from extending 
into expensive property. These, in themselves, are extremely 
expensive. 

SHOULDER WIDTHS 


The shoulder of a road is for a basic twofold purpose. First, to 
support the pavement, and the next is to give refuge to a parked or 
disabled vehicle. The design standards set the shoulder width mini- 
mum as 10 feet. It is a known fact that a vehicle operator will not 
put the outside wheels any closer than 2 feet within the edge of the 
shoulder for often it is difficult to maintain stability on that outside 
portion of a shoulder that will support the weight of a heavy vehicle 
wheel. The 10-foot shoulder will allow a passenger car to pull off 
of the pavement and will allow room for opening doors and for the 
changing of a tire. It will not afford such room for a truck where 
the width of such a vehicle is generally 8 feet. 

On sections of the Interstate System, where peak load conditions 
are not serious and where traffic lanes do not run full, a 10-foot 
shoulder is about. the minimum that will accommodate a disabled 
commercial vehicle. In changing a tire under these conditions, a 
person may encroach upon the traffic lane width and moving vehicles 
can swing away from the person. 

In cases where all Janes are running full, a 10-foot lane will not 
allow a large vehicle to pull off on the shoulder and give room for 
the operator to open doors or work on tires. 

Also, where it is necessary to install guardrail, the shoulder must 
be wider in order to give a net 10-foot shoulder width between the 
face of the guardrail and the edge of the pavement. 

In those States where they have high peak hour traffic conditions, 
or where room is needed to store snow and where on their own 
arterial roads they use wider shoulders, those States included larger 
shoulders in the 108 (d) estimates, and we believe that their action 
is proper. 

n many instances, where a State is predominantly urban, major 
bridges may occur on sections of highways where, during peak load 
times, all lanes are running full of traffic and a breakdown of a 
vehicle is especially serious as there is no place for the disabled vehicle 
to take refuge and it stalls a lane of traffic. 
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In some instances, the States have included full width shoulders 
across these major structures in compliance with their own practice, 
and in such instances we believe that they have complied with the 
design standards, have considered the safety of the public, and have 
used good engineering judgment. 

In many instances, because of the heavy traffic, it is necessary to 
run 4 or more lanes of traffic in 1 direction on a divided highway. 
In such instances, and where experience dictates it, States have in- 
creased the width of the inside shoulder above the design standard 
minimum to accommodate a disabled vehicle to the left and inside 
of the roadway. This is especially important in heavy traffic den- 
sities because of the hazard that awl be involved in attempting to 
move a disabled vehicle across three or more lanes of fast moving 
traffic to an outside shoulder to repair the vehicle or to prevent it 
stalling a lane of moving traffic. 

Conditions vary. The design standards recognize this, and engi- 
neering judgment and experience must take over in making estimates 
for these conditions. 

INTERCHANGE FREQUENCY 


Interchanges are a very necessary and characteristic part of the 
controlled access expressways. They are built at locations where 
traffic studies indicate that traffic in justifiable quantities wishes to 
get on and off the through roadways of a controlled access facility. 

The spacing of interchanges vary with the land use, the popula- 
tion densities, and pattern of intersecting roads, and no set spacing 
can be determined. The interchanges, together with the grade sepa- 
rations, prevent the Interstate System or any other controlled access 
highway from becoming a physical barrier. It prevents the severance 
of road patterns, of land use, and community services. 

We do have a practical control over one phase of frequency of 
interchanges in that 1 mile is about the minimum distance that can 
be between interchanges and the interchanges function safely and 
efficiently. Due to the length of the necessary deceleration and accele- 
ration lanes and the intermediate weaving distances, the 1 mile figure 
is a minimum if hazardous traffic weaving maneuvers and traffic tur- 
bulence is to be avoided. 

The other extreme is the wide open spaces of the West, where 
land service and the population densities are far less than for other 
parts of the country and where direct access to the interstate is justi- 
fied and permitted by the interstate design standards because of the 
small amount of traflic contribution that is made by the intersecting 
road, many of which will contribute only 3 to 4 vehicles in a week, 
yet that traffic is important and there is no other route for it to take. 

In those areas, however, proper signing and design will afford the 
maximum of safety for these points of direct access, and right-of-way 
is being acquired so that in case future traffic should justify the inter- 
change structures can be provided. 


INTERSTATE ROUTES PARALLEL TO EXISTING TOLL TURNPIKES 


Whether or not a section of the Interstate System should be built 
parallel to an existing turnpike is a problem that must be determined 
upon its individual merits by the proper State authorities and by the 
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Bureau of Public Roads. Such matters must be considered as whether 
or not the proposed interstate free road is in the same traffic corridor 
or serves the same traffic stream between major traffic generating 
centers as the toll turnpike, or whether an adequate free road does 
exist parallel to the toll turnpike that can be used by the motorist 
who does not desire to pay a toll to travel on a part of the Interstate 
System, or whether the toll turnpike will be capable of handling the 
1975 traffic needs, or where a new parallel free road would be harmful 
to the debt obligations of the public authority at the time being. 


HIGHWAY LIGHTING AND FENCES 


Currently there is some difference of opinion as to the amount of 
fencing needed on the Interstate System or the amount and location 
of artificial lighting that might be required. These items, however, 
are minor items in the overall estimate, and it appears to us that there 
js a surprising amount of uniformity displayed by the 11 States in 
making their lighting estimates. 

By the time that a sizable portion of the Interstate System is to be 
lighted, it is expected that the highway officials and the Bureau of 
Public Roads cooperatively will have determined a recommended 
practice and will have considered the products available for the pur- 
pose and to what degree and in what locations lighting is indicated 
and economically justified. 

As to fencing, the association is currently discussing that problem 
in its committee on planning and design policies where most of our 
design standards and policies are formulated. Most of the States 
have estimated this item in conformance with their own current prac- 
tice on arterial highways. Fencing is needed to a degree necessary to 
prevent unauthorized access to the Interstate roadways and that 
necessary to protect life and property. 

In conclusion, each of the 11 States has expressed its complete sat- 
isfaction with its respective estimate, and with the procedures and 
methods that were used by the other of the 11 States in arriving at 
their respective estimates. 

On those things on which the geometric design standards are not 
intended to govern, the States have used their own practices and pro- 
cedures in arriving at their estimates. All of this has been in proper 
compliance with the controlling design standards and has been done 
in accordance with proper engineering experience and professional 
judgment. 

The alleged excesses or things in addition to the minimum design 
standards that have been cited in the GAO report comply with pro- 
fessional engineering appraisals of the traffic requirements; and, from 
the data that we have, such excesses amount to approximately 3 per- 
cent or less of the State’s total estimate, which are well within the 5 
or 10 percent expected accuracy of preliminary highway estimates. 

The estimates that you are considering form the biggest and the 
best highway estimate that has ever been produced, and, we repeat, it 
was made by the men best qualified to make it. It was made by those 
same agencies that will build the Interstate System that you have 
authorized. These same persons will make the subsequent estimates, 
which through the processes of evolution and better understanding, in 
some degree will be superior to the one preceding it. 
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We are all agreed that the “needs method” of apportioning funds 
is the proper method to accomplish the job that you have given to us 
to do. 

The actual proof of the estimates made by the States is a comparison 
of the 108 (d) estimates with the low bids actually received by the 
States on sections of highways that have been advanced to construc- 
tion. To date, although the number of contracts in some States is 
rather limited for a comprehensive analysis, we are finding, in general, 
that work is being let at prices that fall well within the expected accu- 
racy of highway estimates. 

As for any concern about widths of right-of-way or medians, light- 
ing or fencing, excesses, or overwidth shoulders, the best argument 
is that the States themselves must pick up the check in the future 
for operating and maintaining these facilities. Mowing and maintain- 
ing wide roadsides and median widths is expensive and the States are 
not going to take on this expense for any more width than they believe 
is absolutely justified. 

We will be glad to answer any questions that the members of the 
committee may have, and if the question concerns the practice in any 
particular State, any one of the 11 States selected by the General 
Accounting Office for review, I will have the man who is from that 
State and who is thoroughly familiar with the estimate, answer it for 
you. 

We have asked each of the 11 States to file a complete, yet concise 
statement as'to the procedures and practices used and why it was done 
in that manner, and to answer any citations in the GAO report that 
were made with reference to that State. These statements are all sub- 
mitted herewith as part of my testimony for the record. 

We agree completely with the stand of the Bureau of Public Roads 
that the design standards were followed and that design standards 
cannot be legislated or maximums set unless we are to stagnate high- 
way progress. Highway engineering estimates must be made by com- 
petent experienced highway engineers. Engineering judgment is a 
valuable asset. It should, and must be, used, and it has been utilized 
in the preparations of the 108 (d) estimates now being considered by 
you. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing here today in our role 
as one of the major partners and participants in this gigantic under- 
taking. This hearing also is welcomed because it affords us our official 
means of giving our explanations and reasons for our actions that are 
cited or criticized by the General Accounting Office. The General 
Accounting Office is an excellent agency for checking the accuracy of 
our estimates but the engineering appraisal of the adequacy and uni- 
formity of the estimates should be left to the Federal Government’s 
highway agency, the Bureau of Public Roads. 

We repeat, we are explaining our actions and reasons and we are 
not apologizing nor making any alibis for anything that we have done. 
The estimates are entirely satisfactory for the purpose intended and 
constitute a superior means of apportioning Interstate funds. 

We hope you will see fit to approve the current 108 (d) estimates 
for that purpose to add stability to and general confidence in the 
enlarged road program, It will encourage and allow advanced plan- 
ne and give assurances to the highway industry and the general 
public. 
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Thank you. 

Senator Gore. We will put the statement of Mr. Albert S. Porter in 
the record at this time, a very fine and capable man from Ohio. 

We will put the statements in the record at this point from the States 
of California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey, New 
York, Virginia, Ohio, Texas, and Washington. 

(The statements follow :) 


JANUARY 20, 1958. 
Senator ALBERT E. Gore, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am taking the liberty at this time of bringing to your atten- 
tion a matter which undoubtedly will require your consideration during the 
current session of Congress. As you, of course, know the Congress in 1956 
passed the Federal Highway Act which became effective on July 1, 1956. In that 
act provision was made for the Federal Government to pay 90 percent of the cost 
of the Federal Interstate System of Highways which comprises some 41,000 
miles. 

Since there was no comprehensive estimate of needs and requirements avail- 
able at the time that the act was passed the distribution of Federal funds for 
the first 3 years was made in accordance with the standard formula of distribu- 
tion to the States on the basis of area, population, and mileage of post roads. 
However, the bill was based on the actual needs of the Federal Interstate System 
over a period of 13 years so that the first 3 years of allocation would be only a 
partial payment on account. 

After the program got under way each State was asked to submit an estimate 
of needs based on their best judgment of the cost of building their own Interstate 
System to acceptable standards. These have been reviewed by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and will be available to the Congress. It is significant that the 
current estimates are now some 35 to 40 percent higher than the original esti- 
mates when the bill was passed and this did not include some 2,100 miles which 
have been added to the Federal Interstate System in 1957. It seems obvious 
that Congress will either have to increase taxes to provide more revenue for the 
program or else stretch out the program over more than 13 years in order to 
accomplish the original objective. 

In any case, the most important consideration of all is the standards or 
criteria by which these roads are built. This is the real yardstick or measure of 
quality which will determine what the taxpayers are going to get for their 
money. These roads, certainly, must be good enough to meet the needs of pres- 
ent and future traffic, but, on the other hand, if the highway standards are per- 
mitted to become lavish or extravagant, then it is evident that we can make 
tremendous expenditures on a few major roads which will have to wait many 
years before they will reach full utility. Also, because heavy expenditures are 
made on principal thoroughfares, the rest of the highway system will suffer and 
have to wait its turn because there is just not enough money to spread around. 
All highway systems are about 15 years behind the demands of present-day 
traffic, much less future requirements, and any lavishness or overprovision for 
any system, be it local, county, State, or Federal, will simply mean 1 of 3 things: 
(1) The whole highway program will have to be delayed or extended; (2) more 
highway taxes will have to be levied; (3) other systems will suffer, so that most 
of the money can be concentrated on one system such as the Federal Interstate. 

I do not minimize in any way the importance of the Federal Interstate Sys- 
tem, but it is only about 2 percent of the total highway mileage in this country, 
and all highway systems are complementary and supplementary to each other. 
No traffic originates on turnpikes and freeways. It must be generated and fed 
to the freeways and turnpikes by local access roads, county roads, and lesser 
State highways, and then fed back to these other roads for distribution to its 
ultimate destination after completing the trip on the freeway, turnpike, ete. It 
would seem obvious that we need a well-balanced highway program, giving due 
consideration to all phases of the problem. 

There is a natural tendency on the part of some highway administrators to 
overstress their major interstate projects. This is particularly true in Ohio, in 
the case of the Cincinnati-Conneaut Freeway or State Route No. 1. Projects of 
this character are dynamic and dramatic. By their very nature, they are ap- 
pealing to newspaper editors and chambers of commerce. They make good head- 
lines and capture the imagination. Particularly, since the Federal Government 
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is paying 90 percent of the bill and Congress took the money out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers, some State officials after many years of no appreciable road 
money and a constant struggle to keep pace with the increasing volumes of 
motor vehicles, as well as their rapid progress in engineering and performance, 
are now tempted to go “hog wild” on the Federal Interstate System. 

It is strange that even though the Federal Bureau of Public Roads is the 
agency which distributes and administers Federal highway funds, it has never 
actually established any specific standards for roadbuilding which involves 
Federal money. Each project is a matter of individual judgment for the dis- 
trict engineers and their superiors to approve. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the States to tell in advance what the Bureau will approve, so that the 
whole process is somewhat a matter of trial and error wherein the States pro- 
duce what they think is right and the Bureau takes it apart and says what it 
does not like. Over a period of years, the application of this practice has re- 
sulted in the impression that Federal requirements are too high in rural areas 
and too low in metropolitan areas. 

In order to achieve some degree of uniformity, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials has produced two books dealing with highway standards 
and criteria: A Policy on Geometric Design of Rural Highways and A Policy 
on Arterial Highways in Urban Areas. These are excellent texts, and have 
become the “bible” of highway practice in the roadbuilding industry. However, 
they have two weaknesses: (1) They are labeled as minimum standards, which 
permits some highway Officials to belittle them and go way beyond them on the 
basis that minimums are not good enough for their States and that minimums 
do not take care of rain, snow, ice, and bad weather (they actually do, but the 
matter is left open to argument); (2) the forecast of traffic conditions is based 
on the year 1975. Some State officials claim that 1975 is not far enough in the 
future. They want to build for the year 2000 or some other far-distant future. 

Early in 1957 it became apparent that the State of Ohio was exceeding the 
national standards on the Federal Interstate System in many respects. In fact, 
their requirements on State Route 1 so exceeded the Ohio Turnpike standards 
which were used on the project when it was planned as Turnpike No. 2 that 
the cost of the project was increased by $175,000 a mile without adding one 
iota to the safety of the project or its capacity to carry traffic. If this is per- 
mitted to continue, the cost of Ohio’s 1,200 miles of interstate highways will 
be increased by $210 million with no appreciable benefit to the traveling public. 
Since the entire program is now expected to be 35 to 40 percent more expensive, 
based on national standards, and the Ohio practice will add from 20 to 100 per- 
cent more on its system, it would seem advisable that the Congress look into 
this matter carefully before taking final action on a Federal highway program. 

It just so happens that the director of highways for Ohio, Mr. Charles M. 
Noble, who does not hold this position legally but is acting in that capacity as 
secretary to the Governor, was recommended to Ohio by Bertram D. Tallamy, 
Federal Highway Administrator. It seems reasonable that Mr. Tallamy would 
defend the acts of his protégé and approved his projected use of Federal money. 
However, it is questionable as to whether this is in the best interests of the 
United States or the people of Ohio. 

I brought this situation to the attention of the County Engineers Association 
of Ohio in July 1957. They felt that the matter deserved investigation, and 
appointed a committee to look into the matter. The committee unanimously 
approved my charges of extravagance and waste by overprovision and authorized 
me to draw a report for the committee. The report was unanimously approved 
by the committee and by the association’s board of directors. 

We presented our findings to Director Noble with the request that he review 
the practices or policies of the State of Ohio in regard to highway standards and 
design criteria with a view toward bringing Ohio into line with national standards 
and policy. This he refused to do, on the basis that Ohio was not a minimum- 
standard State; that higher standards resulted in greater safety and economy; 
and that he was providing for greater future expansion than that called for by 
national standards. Since Mr. Noble and his superior, Gov. C. William O’Neill, 
have seen fit to ignore this matter, we are bringing it to your attention as helpful 
information which may be of assistance to you when you are called upon to vote 
on the Federal highway program. 

One weakness of the national standards is that while this criteria is called 
minimum it is actually standard practice and while some higher standards are 
envisioned they are sanctioned only on the basis that they will not result in 
excessive cost. In roadbuilding, like most everything else, you get what you 
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pay for. After you have provided for the best of everything, then anything more 
must necessarily be surplusage and any additional cost excessive. 

I believe in more and better roads, and I also believe that the best is none too 
good, but I do not think that our roads should be paved with gold or inlaid with 
pearls. Neither do I think that the people should be required to pay extra 
taxation so that State officials can build for themselves monuments to extrava- 
gance. 

May I suggest that you give the above your careful consideration and that, 
before you vote either to delay the highway program or to increase taxes, you 
assure yourself that the.road program is being administered properly on both the 
Federal and State level. May I also suggest that you require the Bureau of 
Public Roads to establish national standards of highway design criteria which 
are maximum as well as minimum, so that we all get an even break and know 
what we are getting for our money. 

I am forwarding herewith as enclosure 1 a copy of our county engineers report, 
and I will be happy to furnish any additional information that you may desire. 
If I can be of service in any way for conferences, testimony, etc., please feel free 
to call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT 8. PORTER, 
: County Engineer. 
(The enclosure is as follows :) 


REPORT OF THE COUNTY ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION OF OHIO, COMMITTEE ON HIGHWAY 
DESIGN CRITERIA FOR THE FEDERAL INTERSTATE SYSTEM 





This committee acting pursuant to the appointment of President Guy Elbin 
under date of September 9 met in Columbus on September 25 and discussed mat- 
ters pertinent to the purpose of their assignment. After a thorough considera- 
tion of the testimony and information appropriate to this consideration the com- 
mittee reached the conclusions which are enumerated and discussed below. 

For many years there was a considerable variation in the standards and 
policies of the various States in regard to design criteria for principal highways. 
There would necessarily have to be some variation between the extremes en- 
countered in flat plains or desert country as contrasted with mountainous terri- 
tory and as between open country where right-of-way would be a matter of very 
minor consideration compared with urban or metropolitan areas where land costs 
are a major item and the whole area is heavily developed with expensive build- 
ings. However in order to reach some generally accepted standards the American 
Association of Highway Officials formed a committee to study this problem 
and produced a report which was printed in book form in 1954, with later reprint- 
ing under the title of “A Policy on Geometric Design of Rural Highways.” This 
book has since become the bible of the highway designer and is generally accepted 
as the ruling guide for design criteria throughout the highway industry. 

When the expanded Federal highway program became effective on July 1, 
1956, and the Federal Interstate System became available at 90-percent Federal 
financing it was realized that this system would require special consideration 
so the AASHO referred this matter to their committee on planning and design 
policies which committee produced a report on June 29, 1956, which was revised 
and adopted on July 12, 1956, and entitled “Geometric Design Standards for the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways.” This report stated that 
the association policy on geometric design of rural highways, the policy on arterial 
highways in urban areas and the standard specifications on highway briges were 
to be used as design guides where they do not conflict with the July 12 report 
but wherever there was any doubt or conflict the July 12 report would prevail. 

It is, of course, recognized that the standards referred to above are set forth 
as minimum standards and designers are encouraged to provide higher standards 
where feasible and where they will not result in excessive costs. However, 
in this case as in other cases of similar character minimum standards tend to 
become accepted practice and if we recognize that minimum standards are almost 
invariably adequate for the service required then any provision in excess of mini- 
mum requirements must necessarily be suspect as to extravagant overprovision 
resulting in excessive costs. This is particularly true when it is realized that all 
such designs are based on traffic volumes which are expected to use the facility in 
1975 and any projection of traffic volumes into 1975 is little better than an in- 
formed guess. 
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For example in the Cleveland metropolitan area it is expected that traffic 
will increase from 75 to 100 percent by 1975 so that in most cases Federal 
interstate highways would be designed and built to accommodate twice as many 
vehicles as they would carry were they available and opened to traffic in 1957. 
To date no one has demonstrated any infallibility in the art of reading the 
crystal ball and any projection to 1975 is necessarily subject to some discount 
which may be either plus or minus. However, it is irrefutably true that even 
if the 1975 projection is absolutely correct and the highway is designed to 
that requirement, the construction of such a highway will necessitate heavy 
expenditures which must to a large extent lie idle and serve no useful purpose 
for a period of 18 years until the highway eventually comes into the full utili- 
zation that it was designed to offer some 20 years previously. We do not ques- 
tion such policy and we believe that such criteria is probably the best course 
to follow under the present situation. We do wish to point out, however, that 
the AASHO standards in themselves make very liberal provision for future 
requirements, consequently any provision in excess of these standards is prob- 
ably surplusage in which case it is properly subject to the charge of extravagance. 

In applying the aforesaid criteria to projects on the Federal Interstate Sys- 
tem the Ohio Highway Department has been extremely liberal in its provisions 
for future traffic requirements. We question the advisability of such provisions 
in the following cases: 

1, Alinement—AASHO standards call for design speeds of 70, 60, and 50 
miles per hour for flat, rolling, and mountainous topography. Ohio practice 
requires 70 miles per hour throughout. Even with 70 miles per hour design 
speeds using full superelevation (0.08 for maximum e, superelevation, and 0.12 
for maximum f, side friction, or a total of 0.20 for the value of e plus f, full 
resistance to centrifugal foree) a curvature of 3.5° is quite adequate (p. 133 
AASCHO Manual). Ohio is using 1°28’ requiring no spiral, which is super- 
elevated fully, would permit safe speeds in excess of 100 miles per hour. 
Actually, Ohio is using only a five-eights inch per foot super where 1 inch is 
allowable and thus producing a 70 miles per hour curve but it could be 
increased to ‘100 miles per hour without flattening the curve provided for a 
70 miles per hour design speed. 

We think that 100 miles per hour design speed is excessive and that the longer 
flatter curves add unnecessarily to the cost of all interstate projects. 

2. Grades.—AASHO standards call for grades of 3, 4, and 5 percent in flat, 
rolling, and mountainous country respectively and also for design speeds of 
70, 60, and 50 miles per hour, respectively. Also 2 percent may be added for 
rugged terrain. 

Ohio requirements call for 2-percent grades except that 8 percent will be toler- 
ated for short distances. We feel that much of the Federal Interstate System 
in Ohio will be in rolling country and that 2-percent grades will require excessive 
cuts and fills, thus increasing project costs. Any automobile in reasonably good 
mechanical condition can negotiate upgrades of 7 or 8 percent with no difficulty 
and no loss of running speed. Therefore, the only purpose in building highways 
at such extremely flat grades is to permit trucks with underpowered engines to 
negotiate them with no appreciable loss of speed and consequently no obstruc- 
tion to traffic. Since all interstate freeways will be limited-access multiland 
(4 or more) divided highways, we see no need for such flat grades. Trucks can 
be required to use more powerful engines or else keep in the outside lane where 
they can be passed easily and not interfere with traffic movement. 

8. Right-of-way—AASHO (committee report of July 12, 1956) recommends 
the following right-of-way widths: 





Type of highway and minimum width (no frontage roads) 


Feet 
eee os SS De aa a a eek ed oe ek a ee ne 150 
Glenn GweneGw ss Bi eb oh ieee 2. Acnbdnchaeems 150 
Gets COVUROE SU CAB Scheer tn ead oh igen aed lade tcaptcee aetna 175 
ey Re hi oo Sa icine abla es ok bs eealetneccdeagchaseg ah aoa deter anapiageatgeaan dg oabeniaaenior onan 200 


Ohio requirements are nothing less than 300 feet plus area needed for slopes. 


Memo No. D-8, Apr. 4, 1957 


Feet 
4 Tebew Give@edi Soi a a ee ee ee 300 
S Gates G@ivide@.. obi Ss le eh a as teks haldid in entlebed LULU) ih E 400 


S or miere tates Givideeue 6h. ee ee ea Ls 400 
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(These requirements set forth in memo D-5, Apr. 9, 1957.) 

We object to these right-of-way requirements on the basis that the American 
Association of State Highway Officials requirements are quite ample for the 
purpose indicated and that Ohio provisions call for double width on 4- and 8- 
lane divided freeways. We see no justification at all for the same width of 
right-of-way for 6, 8, and 10 and dual-dual freeways. If 400 feet is adequate 
for the maximum requirement (10 lanes divided dual-dual), then certainly it is 
excessive for 6-lane divided freeways (no dual-dual). 

In addition to the extra cost of additional right-of-way width, this excessive 
width also requires additional length of crossroad bridges passing over the free- 
way, additional length of crossroad reconstruction under freeway bridges and 
additional length of sewers, culverts, and similar drainage or utility structures 
crossing the freeway. 

4. Dual-dual freeways.—This type of highway which calls for a median or 
center strip dividing the lanes of traffic moving in the same direction has been 
designated for various freeways in densely populated or heavily traveled areas 
where, in the opinion of Ohio, 8, 10, 12 lanes will be required (Ohio Department 
of Highways public information bureau fact sheet on Cincinnati-Conneaut Free- 
way (State Route No.1) ). 

Only one short stretch of such highway has been built (U.S. 1 in New Jersey). 
We see no particular advantage in such design and feel that the extra cost far 
outweighs any merit that it might have. In any event it would be an isolated 
special-purpose type of service, and lavish provision of right-of-way for such 
design as a general policy seems both excessive and unwarranted. 

5. Bridge widths.—American Association of State Highway Officials standards 
call for bridges to be the full width of the grading section only when the bridge 
is 150 feet or less in length. Ohio standards call for full-width bridges through- 
out. On State Route 1 in Cuyahoga County over Tinkers Creek in Bedford the 
State is planning 4 bridges about 1,200 feet long (each) with a roadway of 44 
feet each, or a total of 176 feet of bridge width to serve 96 feet of roadway 
width. Since a square foot of bridge costs over 20 times as much as the same 
square foot of pavement area (to the motorist a bridge deck and a pavement 
on the ground are both the same traveled roadway) we think that the provision 
of full-width shoulders and berms on long bridges is excessively expensive and 
must be considered as extravagant. 

6. Traffic-lane capacity—AASHO standards call for a lane capacity design 
based on the 30th highest hourly volume for 1975 (D. H. V. 1975) which is total 
two-direction volume of mixed traffic wherein the hourly lane capacity is rated 
as follows: 

Vehicles per lane 


Possible capacities are approximately 1.67 times these figures. 

Actual counts in the Cleveland metropolitan area show that the maximum 
hour (2 directions) is from 8 to 12 percent of the total 24-hour count. Using 
a 1,500 v. p. lL. p. h. capacity and a 10 percent D. H. V. to 24-hour total we find 
that an 8-lane divided highway should have a 9,000 D. H. V. capacity and a 
90,000 total 24-hour capacity. Using this same design procedure capacities for 
various freeways would be as follows: 


Urban freeways 


4 lanes divided 
6 lanes divided 
8 lanes divided 


In spite of these well-established procedures dealing with traffic capacity the 
State has arbitrarily used an entirely different procedure involving additional 
values for commercial vehicles and using 16.6 percent as the ration of the 
directional traffic to 24-hour total (instead of 10 percent of 2-way traffic to 
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24-hour total for D. H. V.) so that according to State figures urban capacities 
would be as follows: 


A. D.T. 
I BITE sci soins oie aeallnsplnset icaiaeicaahel teachin cities oe 20, 000 
I STII acct neces tien se epost cp AIRE telsetieinta nent amcdenaiddianill 32, 000 
I TINIE sass Sec csenes ehcns anise inntns oec iteabigsatccicaeieh a heceiaiiecaenl daiieia os aie cieaiaeaiaacesladianaaaietea 44, 000 


We cannot subscribe to such figures and we believe that when 8-lane free- 
ways in the Cleveland area are now carrying 75,000 to 80,000 vehicles per 24-hour 
day comfortably and without any apparent congestion that it is extravagant 
provision of excess capacity to determine that an 8-lane divided highway is 
justified by a 24-hour count of 44,000 A. D. T. 

After a careful review of the various design criteria employed by the State 
on Federal interstate projects, we have come to the conclusion that in general 
the original determination of policy by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials and the Bureau of Public Roads that Federal interstate projects 
should be designed for 1975 traffic added 100 percent to traffic figures for citr- 
rent volumes. We believe also that AASHO standards are very reasonable and 
represent the best practice in modern design. We therefore strongly urge the 
State highway department to adhere to American Association of State Highway 
Officials’ standards in the design of Federal interstate highways and to exceed 
them only where it can be demonstrated clearly that additional provision can be 
made without any appreciable extra cost. 

In general we are firmly committed to the policy that Ohio needs more and 
beter roads at all levels of governmental jurisdiction. However, we realize that 
more and better roads will cost money, a great deal more money than is now 
available through current levels of taxation. We recognize also that the indi- 
vidual citizen and taxpayer is the ultimate source of all revenue for road pur- 
poses at all levels. It therefore follows that if there is any extravagance or 
overprovision at any level of government, then necessarily the other levels will 
suffer and the ultimate burden on the taxpayer will increase to a point where the 
present favorable acceptance by the taxpayers of road programs generally may 
easily be turned into strong opposition to additional taxation for road purposes. 
It is quite possible that such lavish provision on a few superroads where it is 
not justified may easily wreck the entire highway program. 

We realize that the building of modern highways in Ohio has been sadly neg- 
lected for many years and that Ohio has acquired the reputation of having the 
worst roads in the Nation. We therefore find it commendable that the present 
State administration has embarked on a program of building modern highways 
and we can even recognize the very human desire to get the best possible roads 
when the Federal Government is paying 90 percent of the bill (even though we 
are the taxpayers who are providing this 90-percent money for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Public Roads to dispense). However, we believe that some prudence 
and caution is indicated and that present State highway plans are considerably 
in excess of reasonable and proper 1975 requirements. We therefore, as indi- 
cated above, recommend that the Ohio Department of Highways adhere to Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials’ standards on the Federal Interstate 
System in all cases except those in which higher design standards can be obtained 
without any appreciable increase in the cost of the project. 

All of the foregoing has been based on our independent judgment, and a review 
of Ohio design practices in contrast with American Association of State High- 
way Officials’ standards; however, as a further test of our judgment, we submit 
as a part of this report a tabulation of current practice in other comparable 
States which is attached hereto as enclosure No. 1. It will be noted that no- 
where in the list of States, all of which have a reputation for good roads and 
modern design practices, is there any indication of design criteria in excess of 
American Association of State Highway Officials’ standards. Ohio’s standards 
far exceed these nationally accepted policies in almost every case. In our 
opinion this is unnecessary overprovision which results in extravagance. 

We object particularly to the philosophy expressed in the modifications of 
criteria for the design of interstate highways sent out with memo D-3, April 4, 
1957, to all consultants which says, “Do not sacrifice desirable alinement, gra- 
dient, or right-of-way width because of a desire to reduce costs.” This is about 
the same thing as saying, “Build whatever you want and don‘t pay any attention 
to the cost.”” In these days and times when taxation is unduly burdensome and 
when economy should be the watchword of Government, we feel that such a 
policy is dangerous. 
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In conclusion, we respectfully suggest that the State of Ohio should review 
its policies and design criteria on highways, particularly Federal interstate high- 
ways, and bring these policies into line with AASHO standards and prevailing 
practice in other States. 

REFERENCES 


A Policy on Geometric Design of Rural Highways, AASHO 1954 Capacity Manual, 
Highway Research Board 
AASHO committee report, July 12, 1956 
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Memos: D-3, April 4, 1957 
D-5, April 9, 1957 
Design Criteria for Urban Expressway Development, Ohio Department of High- 
ways, June 1, 1957 
Instructions to Consultants on S. R. 1, Ohio Department of Highways, November 
25, 1956 
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June 23, 1958 
STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 


Requested by the Bureau of Public Roads with regard to the report by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, Review of Cost Estimates Prepared by 
Selected States for Completion of the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, January 1958 


The report by the Comptroller General, speaking in general terms, raises three 
major questions with regard to the 108 (d) estimates (Federal Highway Act of 
1956) for the Interstate System: 

1. Were the standards approved by the Secretary of Commerce under section 
108 (i) adequate for the purpose and intent of the Federal Highway Act of 1956? 

2. Were the standards uniformly applied throughout the States? 

3. Were the estimates prepared by the States and the Bureau of Public Roads 
adequate for the purpose of section 108 (d) of the 1956 act? 

Insofar as California is concerned, the standards approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce were adequate. The standards approved by the Secretary were sub- 
stantially in accord with the standards being used in California prior to the 
adoption of the 1956 act and, likewise, were substantially the standards that 
would have been used in California had the 1956 act not been passed. 

The standards adopted by the Secretary of Commerce were uniformly applied 
on the Interstate System of Highways in California. The estimates prepared in 
California by the California Division of Highways and the Bureau of Public 
Roads are adequate for the purpose of section 108 (d) of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1956. The estimates were compiled in conformity with the general prac- 
tice of estimating quantities and costs in effect in California for the past several 
years. The basic estimating was done in 8 of the 11 district offices of the Cali- 
fornia Division of Highways. The estimates were made by the engineers in 
each district office experienced in this class of engineering work. Insofar as we 
know, there is no other equally satisfactory method by which the estimates 
could have been made. 

10. The report refers to the fact that California added a 10-percent factor to 
certain of the estimates in addition to the item of construction engineering and 
contingencies provided for in the form for compiling the estimate. This has 
been the general practice in California for several years in estimating construc- 
tion costs on projects where only very preliminary or reconnaissance data are 
available. The purpose of this 10-percent factor is to provide an allowance for 
minor items not actually estimated and for additive quantities that will appear 
as final detailed or contract plans are developed. Experience in the State of 
California confirms that this 10-percent allowance is a proper amount for prelim- 
inary estimate purposes. 

There is attached thereto a tabulation of 6 pages showing data pertaining to 
contracts financed with 1956 act interstate funds awarded beginning in Novem- 
ber 1956 up to and including the month of June 1958 to date. 

The amounts of money shown in the four columns cover contract items only 
and do not include any supplemental work, extra work, State-furnished mate- 
rials, or utility adjustments. 

The contractor’s low-bid amounts are taken from the contractor’s bids on 
contract item quantities. This applies to low bid, second low bid, and third low 
bid amounts. 

The column showing the comparable estimated cost was derived by using the 
contract item bid quantities and, pricing each item estimated in the 108 (d) 
estimate, pricing other items using 1956 constructon data costs, pricing the 
remaining items using blue-sheet estimate’ for the specific project, adjusted to 
1956 price index. 

This method was used because contract limits differed from section limits in 
the interstate estimate. All of the items covered by the contracts were not 
detailed at the time the 108 (d) estimate was made. Also, the contracts gen- 
erally do not include all work necessary to complete the section to interstate 
requirements for 1975. 


1 Blue-sheet estimate refers to estimate prepared for construction purposes. 
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Blue-sheet estimates through March 1957 award were used without adjustment, 
on the assumption this work was planned and the cost included in the 108 (d) 
estimate along with an estimate of additional work necessary to conform to 
interstate standards. 

In the comparable estimated cost column there are 5 projects identified by 
an asterisk following the amount on pages 3, 4, and 5. In these projects the con- 
tract limits and the work included in the contract are the same as included in 
the 108 (d) estimate. 

The comparable estimated cost on the above 5 projects was obtained by taking 
the amount shown for line 15 in the interstate estimate and subtracting: 

Utility costs (line 4). 
Supplemental (from blue-sheet estimate). 

‘xtra work (from blue-sheet estimate). 
State-furnished materials (from blue-sheet estimate). 

This procedure furnished a direct comparison between the contractor’s low 
bid and the 108 (d) estimate on the contract item bid quantities and prices. 
The totals of the five projects are: 


"Pokal contractor & JON. Dic cali taste tibebmnsisiaegnlinnsebsiemnboasioks $25, 155, 000 
TNOCIAS DANG CD CTT as ceicictaescnst asst teins hibieeaenirenailediiabelietae tities tapeab title 27, 637, 000 
DUONG CR., 1... -sacateinl nthagsvasibn tas aibsestlntete shite eel eta 2, 482, 000 


The report refers to and comments on many specific design features. Cali- 
fornia’s statement with regard to these particular features follows. 


Estimating 1975 traffic 

The Bureau of Public Roads’ recommended procedures for forecasting 1975 
traffic were not available in California until the study was well advanced. The 
established procedures in use in California for several years were used. Com- 
parisons were made between the procedures recommended by the Bureau and 
the procedures used. These comparisons showed that California’s traffic fore- 
casts were generally 15 percent lower than the Bureau’s procedures would have 
produced. This investigation showed, further, that this difference in traffic fore- 
casts was offset by other items and did not materially affect the overall estimate. 


Lanes 


On page 53, a tabulation of lanes under and over approved standards lists all 
States. California is listed as follows: 





| Miles | Cost 
OPGr SERIIEOEGN,. . - 6 < onc cn pare arveeien nner <demmineie en pains Maiaene 147.1 | $60, 654, 000 
OE CEG a oii tigs na Kner sth dee egeh eoeem tres = 5d beatae 337, 470, 000 


250. 3 


Lane variances over and under approved standards are based on the use of 
California’s method of forecasting traffic and on State policy of not constructing 
more than eight lanes. 

California used truck and terrain factors that differed from those used by the 
Bureau formula, and they are based on California’s experience. The factors 
affected 140.8 miles of highway where the number of lanes exceeded those cal- 
culated by Bureau methods. 

On 25 sections California followed its policy of not estimating for construction 
of more than 8 lanes. This mileage amounted to 199 miles, all in urban areas. 


Medians 


On page 9 the report states that California generally used 36- to 60-foot-wide 
medians in urban areas and 46- to 100-foot widths in rural areas. These widths 
are also listed on page 63 as follows: 








| Miles Feet 
ee : ici — 
California: 
SS it nnndckn wt ietnen she wee dnesinnacegul eaeiad ae 37.7 36 to 60 
RUOrel......- nema iwivaweseawame 1, 112.4 46 to 100 
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In preparing the interstate estimate, California followed established practice 
that, where economical, a project is designed to provide for expansion with a 
minimum disruption of traffic service and abutting development. 

One thousand one hundred forty-seven miles of urban and rural freeways on 
the Interstate System will be located in areas where it is economical to include 
provision for expansion during initial construction. 


Shoulders 


On pages 67 and 68 the report states that California used a right-shoulder 
width of 13 feet and 5 or 8 feet on the left, also that the 8-foot left shoulder 
on 479 miles involved an additional $2.7 million over the cost of a 6-foot shoulder. 
Minimum standards were 10-foot all-weather right shoulders and 3- to 6-foot all- 
weather shoulders on the left of traffic. 

In California a policy of constructing all-weather shoulders 8 feet wide on 
the right and 5 feet wide on the left has been practiced for many years on 
divided highways. In the interstate estimate the 10-foot right-shoulder and 
5-foot left-shoulder widths were used to conform to interstate standards on all 
sections where 4 or 6 lanes were required. On sections where 8 lanes were 
required, a 10-foot wide all-weather right shoulder and 8-foot wide all-weather 
left shoulder were estimated. 

On 8-lane freeways, an 8-foot left shoulder is necessary to provide clearance 
for parked or disabled vehicles from the through lanes. A disabled or parking 
vehicle cannot with safety weave from the inside or left lane across three lanes 
to the 10-foot right shoulder under expected traffic volumes. 

In California, the inclusion of 2 feet additional width on left shoulders, over 
the standard 6 feet, on 479 miles of 8-lane freeways at an additional cost of 
$2.7 million is justified by past experience. 

Right shoulders in California were estimated on the basis of 10-foot width 
with all-weather treatment. In addition, a 3-foot graded width was estimated 
to furnish lateral support for the all-weather treatment, support for guard rail, 
guide posts, signs, and drainage dikes. 

Right-of-way 

Page 61 of the report states California estimated rights-of-way on 1,267 miles 
of urban and rural 4- and 6-lane highways adequate for 6- and 8-lane highways. 

California has for many years used minimum right-of-way widths as a guide 
in designing freeways. The widths are a guide only and can be used only 
under ideal conditions of terrain and property development. California’s prac- 
tice has been to obtain right-of-way widths adequate to construct and operate 
the freeway and cause minimum damage to developed property. 

In many cases in the interstate estimate it was considered practical to 
reduce the widths below minimum. At other locations more than minimum 
widths were estimated because of construction requirements. 

During the past several years California has experienced unprecedented growth 
in population and vehicle registration. Increases in traffic volumes have demon- 

strated the need to provide for expansion within the initial right-of-way. On 
the basis of experience, California included in the interstate estimate additional 
width on 1,267 miles in urban and rural areas where development in such that 
it is economical to provide for future expansion. The additional width is usu- 
ally included in the median area. 


Interchanges 


The GAO report, on page 76, lists California as having interchanges spaced 
an average distance of 2.9 miles in rural areas, and that the averge cost per 
mile was $106,300. 
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Interchange locations and effect on local roads is subject to agreement between 
the State and local jurisdiction, as required by State law. California has for 
some time cooperated with local jurisdiction in determining traffic volumes that 
allow judging the relative importance of local roads and determining the neces- 
sity for interchanges. Estimated future traffic, frontage roads, cireuity of travel 
and separations are all evaluated in locating an interchange along with antic- 
ipated growth of the area. 

The interstate estimate in California included 553 interchanges on 1,608 miles of 
rural freeways. The 553 interchanges, with an average spacing of 2.9 miles, are 
located at major county road crossings, intersecting State highways, and at 
isolated public-road crossings that, while carrying low volumes of traffic, service 
large areas. All of the interchanges were located and estimated by personnel 
familiar with the area, local roads and planning being done by local jurisdiction. 
This procedure has been followed many years and has integrated California’s 
freeways with local roads and retained freeway operation while servicing the 
area. 

Lighting 

Pages 79 and 80 of the report make the statement that California estimated 
lighting “generally at urban and rural interchanges,” and that such lighting 
“was estimated in accordance with established State policy.” 

The interstate estimate for California includes the estimated cost of installing 
lights at rural and urban interchanges. It does not include an estimated cost 
for lighting through roadways. 

California has an established policy of installing lighting at rural and urban 
interchanges. Generally, the difference between rural and urban lighting is 
that greater traffic volumes in urban areas justify more than minimum lighting. 

On the basis of past experience in California, lighting the through roadway 
between interchanges in either rural or urban areas is not considered necessary. 


Fencing 

The report, on page 78, states that California estimated 3,554 lineal miles of 
fencing along the right-of-way line and in the median strip in some areas, for 
a total cost of $16.9 million. 

Fencing the highway rights-of-way in California where access rights are 
taken is covered by established policy. The need for such policy has been 
necessary to control access to the freeway or expressway lanes and the policy 
has developed from experience in operating such highways. 

California’s fencing policy states that freeways and expressways are to be 
fenced to control access. Fences need not be installed in places where existing 

valls or fences along the right-of-way provide a satisfactory barrier or where 
violation of access is a remote possibility. 

Four types of fences may be constructed and are to be placed within the 
right-of-way. Fences may be placed within the median to prevent indiscriminate 
crossings of vehicles or pedestrians. 
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The interstate estimate for California included 3,554 lineal miles of fencing, 
estimated to cost $16.9 million. This covered necessary right-of-way fencing to 
supplement existing fencing and to provide a small amount of median fencing 
that will be necessary at certain locations. Median fencing is considered along 
with guardrail, planting, and other median barriers to provide the most eco- 
nomical treatment at the particular location. 


Road rest areas—Truck-weighing facilities 


On page 90 the report states that California omitted including right-of-way 
costs for roadside rest areas and truck-weighing facilities amounting to about 
$2 million. 

On page 97 it is stated that California did not estimate safety turnouts and 
also omitted 24 rest area locations, estimated to cost $1.1 million. 

California does not have an established policy covering location or design of 
safety turnouts, or road rest areas. It does not have an established policy 
covering location of truck-weighing installations, but does have a standard 
design. 

No provision was made in the interstate estimate for safety turnouts. 

At the time the estimate was made no definite policy on location and design of 
road rest areas had been established. This resulted in $1,104,000 for construc- 
tion costs and $226,500 for right-of-way costs being omitted from the estimate. 

Construction costs for truck-weighing facilities were included in the estimate, 
but $1,839,000 for right-of-way costs were inadvertently omitted from the 
estimate. 


Financed project included in the estimate 


On page 16 the report lists California as having included as an overstatement 
$700,000 on a project in authorized status on July 1, 1956. 

Through an oversight one project on Interstate Route 92 at Auburn, Calif., 
that was financed late in June 1956 was included in the interstate estimate. This 
project, No. IN-0157 (3), was financed under the 1954 Federal-Aid Highway Act 
and should not have been included in the estimate. 


CoLorapo DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Denwer, Oolo., June 25, 1958. 
Mr. A. B. JoHNsonN, 
Ezwecutive Secretary, American Association of State Highway O ficials, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. JOHNSON: In accordance with the decisions reached at the recent 
meeting in Washington, the Colorado Department of Highways is submitting 
herewith their comments on the GAO report to the Senate subcommittee, as it 
applies to the Colorado section 108—D, estimate of cost of the Interstate System. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, both regional and division offices, worked very 
closely with our department in the preparation of this estimate and the finest 
cooperation existed between both agencies at all times. 

The team from the GAO who visited our State were also extremely thorough 
in their examination of our estimate, and we extended to them our full coopera- 
tion. We found them to be extremely well qualified to discuss with representa- 
tives of our department the various features of the estimate as it applied to 
their study. 

The following comments on the GAO report are taken in the order in which 
they appear in the report and are noted as to the page of the report on which 
the comments appeared. 

Page 10. It has been Colorado’s practice for several years to provide a 60-foot 
median in rural areas instead of the 36-foot minimum as contained in the 
AASHO standards. It is the feeling of this department that the 60-foot median 
provides a much greater safety factor than the narrower median and can be 
obtained at a very slight increase in overall construction and right-of-way 
costs. 

Page 17. There is apparently a small error which developed in the compilation 
of the report as to the bond funds which have been used on sections of the 
Interstate Highway System by the State of Colorado. 

Page 53. Number of trafic lanes.—There are some sections of the interstate 
route in Colorado where the projected traffic volumes would indicate slightly 
in excess of two lanes in each direction but would not indicate the need for the 
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additional or third lane in each direction. This matter was given very careful 
study by both representatives of the department and the Bureau of Public Roads 
and it was determined that in those particular cases we would use the 2-lane 
criteria instead of the 3-lane which, while not indicated as being necessary, was 
nevertheless considered. 

In addition, there were 2 sections where in excess of 3 lanes in either direction 
was indicated but it was administratively determined that in these particular 
sections, which are short in length, that additional corridors at another location 
should be provided at a later date. 

This decision was based upon the fact that in order to obtain sufficient rights- 
of-way to provide for additional lanes the cost would be economically unsound. 

Page 56. Access points at grade-——The Colorado estimate indicates that there 
are several contemplated access points at grade on 4-lane highways. In these 
particular instances, the traffic volumes which are anticipated to enter on to the 
traffic lanes will probably not exceed 1 to 2 vehicles per week and in many 
instances less. If traffic volumes on these side roads should reach volumes 
which would create a hazardous condition the department has authority to close 
these entrances and relocate them either by use of small interchanges or service 
roads. 

Page 63. Medians in urban and rural areas.—The 60-foot median in a rural 
area has been discussed above. The medians in urban areas were established 
by this department several years prior to the advent of the interstate program 
and, while we do have 4-foot medians on long structures and in some areas of 
exceptionally high-priced right-of-way, it has been the policy of the department 
to try to have not less than a 16-foot median in the urban areas. 

Page 67. Shoulder width.—Colorado’s design with the 10-foot shoulder on the 
right and the 4-foot on the left is in accordance with the AASHO standards. 

Page 72. Vertical clearances.—Colorado has provided a minimum of 16-foot ver- 
tical clearance for over 20 years and it did not seem proper that we should 
reduce that on the Interstate System. 

Page 76. Interchange spacing.—Colorado’s policy on interchange spacing is 
based strictly .upon existing and anticipated traffic movements. Several of our 
interchanged are so-called junior interchanges which are provided at the inter- 
section with very minor roads carrying under 25 vehicles per day. 

Page 79. Lighting.—It has been the practice in Colorado to provide the light- 
ing fixtures on all urban sections of freeway development, and to provide mini- 
mum lighting in rural areas at interchange locations where power is available 
within a reasonable cost. 

Page 85. Unit prices.—Sufficient data were not available at the time Colorado 
started their estimate to utilize the last half of 1956 as a basis for estimating 
and, accordingly, we used the first three quarters of that year for purposes of 
our estimate. It is entirely possible that there might have been a slight change 
in the cost if we had been able to use the last 6 months but we feel that this 
difference would not have exceeded 2 percent and would not justify revision of 
the entire estimate. Experience in our State indicates that there could be a 
differential of as much as plus or minus 5 percent on bid prices in a 6-month 
period. Furthermore, the contract bids do not have a refinement to that 
limit. 

Page 94. Paving costs omitted.—There is an error in our estimate wherein the 
cost of concrete pavement 11 miles was not included in the estimate. The esti- 
mated cost of this 11-mile paving was approximately $1,700,000. 

Page 96. Typical 4 over 4 cloverleaf cost—It is apparent that in our esti- 
mate we probably used the estimated cost of 4 lanes over 4 lanes where they 
did not apply; however, it is believed that this error is very minor and would 
probably not occur in more than 2 or 3 instances. 

We are attaching herewith a statement showing the bid costs as compared to 
the section 108-D estimate on several sections of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem which have been placed under contract since its effective date on July 1, 
1956. 

You will note that the actual bid prices are somewhat below 108—-D estimate, 
and this we feel is an indication that the estimate as prepared was quite 
accurate. 

Very truly yours, 
Mark U. Watrous, Chief Engineer. 
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CotoraDo Exursit No. 1.—Interstate projects for July 1, 1958 






| Low bid 

| (right-of-way, 

E = | Length, | utility |; Comparable 

Project No. Location | Award date miles adjustments | 108-D report 
and estimates 

engineering 

included) 













GRADING AND STRUCTURE 
PROJECTS 


IN 005-4(7)-_----- Agate-Limon 





tiated Liwsesscl July 10, 1957 20. 603 |$1, 758, 485.05 | $2, 212, 214. 40 





1 002-2(38)...-..- ial eens ~-. |fOct. 5, 1956 

1 002-2(46)..---..- er ee et i ug. 14, 1957 2.104 | 3,112, 828.13 | 2,738, 225.00 
I 002-2(48)_...__- . \\Jan. 17,1957 

1 093-1(5)......... | Roggen-Wiggins.......______. Feb. 5,1958 | 12.972 | 2, 206,005.65 | 3, 620, 344. 00 












STRUCTURE PROJECTS 














I 002-2(47)_._...-- Broadway Viaduct, Denver June 28, 1957 | . 937 | 1,845, 334.75 1, 738, 871. 00 

I 002-2(49)__.._.___| Denver, southeast__- 7 Aug. 7,1957 . 132 | 1,478, 221.74 | 1,726, 344.00 

I 092-2(1), unit 1_| Emerson St., underpass | Oct. 2, 1957 v 201, 567. 11 194, 494. 58 

I 092-2(7)..-...--- Cimarron St., Colorado | Feb. 7,1958 .029 | 260, 166.50 | 405, 475. 20 
| Springs. | | 

I 092-1(2)..-_-.--. | St. Vrain Bridge..............| Apr. 22, 1958 | . 057 


186, 385. 10 246, 753. 00 


| een se. deiS 











seoloes Pict Mal bile! --------/11, 138, 994.03 | 12, 882, 721. 18 










CoLorabo ExursiT No. 2.—Interstate projects for June 9, 1958, meeting 





Low bid 
(right-of-way, | 








| 
1. Length, | utility | Comparable 
Project No. | Location Award date miles adjustments | 108-D report 
and estimates 
| | engineering | 
| | included) 
| a adiasieemtc dieser ‘ a 
GRADING AND STRUCTURE 
PROJECTS 
IN 005-4(7).-.---- | Meete-Limon.-.............- -| July 10, 1957 20. 603 |$1, 758, 485.05 | $2, 212, 214. 40 
I 002-2(38)..------|] wanae Hichwav 14 Toot |{Oct. 5, 1956 
1 002-2'46) ....-__- to des pa te hacer \Rag. 14,1957 || 2.104 | 3,112,828.13 | 2,738, 225.00 
I 002-2(48)-----_.- ave. (Jan. 17,1957 |f 








STRUCTURE PROJECTS 


I 002-2(47).._..__- | Broadway Viaduct, Denver_..| June 28, 1957 | .937 | 1,845,334.75 | 1, 738,871.00 
I 002-2(49)__- " Denver, southeast.............| Aug. 7, 1957 . 132 | 1, 478, 221. 74 1, 726, 344. 00 
1 092-2(1), unit 1._.| Emerson St. underpass........| Oct, 2,1957 |__-- 201, 567. 11 194, 494. 58 





EE ei eke ennwe-atemataee nteetle ‘ : 8, 396, 436. 78 8, 610, 148. 98 
SS a oe: 
















State Highway DepartTMENT oF GEORGIA—COMMENTS ON REVIEW 
BY THE UNITED States GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE OF GEORGIA’S 
Estimate or Cost ror CoMPLETING THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 

System 


(Page references are to those in the GAO report on which Georgia’s 
estimate is mentioned.) 


Page 10. Median widths—Urban median widths varied from 14 
feet to 40 feet. Some 28 miles of 14-foot medians were existing, un- 
der construction or designed at the time the estimate was prepared. 
Approximately 20 miles of 16-foot medians were estimated. About 
2.5 miles of existing rural type sections with 36-foot medians are part 
of the system within the urban areas. The remaining 88 miles are 
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generally located in outlying sections of the urban areas and are also 
of the rural type design but with 40-foot medians. About 11 miles 
of these 88 are existing and another 64 miles make up the Atlanta 
circumferential route, which is on the approved urban boundary of 
the metropolitan area. The 40-foot median within heavily traveled 
urbanized areas is primarily used to provide for two future lanes 
thereby permitting a minimum future median of 16 feet. 

Rural median widths are 36 feet and 40 feet. Some 67.5 miles are 
36 feet either existing or under construction at the time of preparin 
the estimate. The remaining 906 miles either exist or were estimate 
with 40-foot medians. The 40-foot median was considered the mini- 
mum for safe travel by minimizing possibilities of head-on collisions, 
of headlight glare at night and prevention of vehicles making U turns 
across the median. Further, this was considered the minimum width 
which could be adaptable to adding two future lanes and still retain 
a bare minimum 16-foot median. The additional 4 feet over a mini- 
mum 36-foot was considered to have a very minor effect upon the total 
estimate of cost. Even though the number of lanes to be constructed 
is based upon 1975 estimated traffic volumes, many of these roads will 
not be constructed for several years and experience has shown that it 
is sound engineering to provide for future expansion when it can be 
accomplished at such a small cost. 

Page 16. Project included or excluded—Some confusion by the 
State and Bureau of Public Roads as to interpretation of authorized 
projects for the Atlanta Expressway and one rural section resulted 
in the inclusion of $2,773,000 project costs and exclusion of $5,250,000 
project costs by error. This resulted in a net understatement of 
$2,477,000. 

Page 53. Hacess or deficient number of lanes —The GAO report 
states that 21.4 miles are overdesigned. Of this, 12 miles are part 
of a 21.0-mile rural estimate section on which the traffic was origi- 
nally averaged and resulted in a requirement of 6 lanes for the entire 
section. The south 12 miles may be treated separately as could also 
many other portions of estimate sections. If this were to be done, 
then 4 lanes would be adequate by a bare 87 vehicles for the design 
hour. Should the 4 lanes be used for 12 miles, it would reduce the 
estimate by $1,128,000. Another estimate section, one 9.4 miles long, 
on the urban circumferential route around Atlanta, was estimated as 
6 lanes, being situated between other 6-lane sections. Even though 
4 lanes would be adequate for this one section, it was considered good 
design; particularly on a route of such high traffic potential, to con- 
tinue the 6 lanes through the section in question. Pen should 
only 4 lanes be considered, then the estimate could be reduced by 
$1,760,000. 

The GAO report also states that 35.4 miles were underdesigned. 
Of this, 15.3 miles consists of a 4-lane section intersecting a 6-lane 
section and another proposed 4-lane limited access primary route. 
The 6-lane section is produced by widening an existing 4-lane facility. 
It is impractical from an economic standpoint to provide more than 
six lanes due to considerable adjacent development. Yet the four 
lanes were built to previous interstate standards without limited ac- 
cess features and has an investment that should be incorporated in 
the final system. Therefore, it was considered good design not to 
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ae the intersecting interstate route beyond the proposed four 
anes. 
Another 14.3 miles, which is as discussed above, is estimated for 6 
lanes by widening the existing 4 lanes. For the reasons stated above, 
it 1s not practicable to expand this road beyond 6 lanes due to the 
heavy development along the right-of-way. 

The remaining mileage consists of sections within the Atlanta 
urban area and part of the existing expressway system. A 2.5 mile, 
4-lane section, tying into the above 14.3 miles, is estimated for widen- 
ing to 6 lanes. Expansion beyond this or expansion of the other 
mileage which is of 6- and 8-lane construction or design, is not practi- 
cal since the whole system now has a reasonably balanced design and 
existing portions cannot be economically widened. 

Page 63. Table of medians over minimum widths.—The report is 
in error as to the mileage of widths over 16 feet for urban sections and 
86 feet for rural sections. The estimate includes 2.5 miles of 36 feet 
and 87.6 miles of 40-foot medians on urban sections, or a total of 90.1 
miles over the 16-foot minimum. 

There are 906.3 miles of 40-foot median for rural sections in the 
estimate. The remaining 67.5 miles are 36 feet. 

Page 65. The statement in the GAO report that 36-foot medians 
were used prior to July 1, 1956, in all rural areas is not correct. All 
the 36-foot medians indicated in the estimate were either existing or 
designed on July 1, 1956. Of the remaining rural mileage, all of 
which has 40-foot medians, some 25 miles were existing or under con- 
struction as of July 1, 1956. The discussion above under page 10 
heading includes additional statements on median widths used in the 
Georgia estimate. 

Page 67. Shoulder widths and construction.—The 12-foot stabilized 
right shoulder, with 4 feet paved, as used in Georgia’s estimate, is 
considered consistent with the minimum interstate standards. This 
width after rounding, either by construction operations or normal 
weathering, permits a 10-foot usable width. Further, there is also 
provided sufficient clearance for guard rail installations. The inside 
or left shoulder is paved 4 feet and stabilized for an additional 6 feet. 
This provides a minimum 10-foot width for emergency use by disabled 
vehicles which cannot, due to traffic or nature of trouble, cross over 
to the right shoulder. Such a shoulder was considered necessary for 
safety and in keeping with the minimum design standards. 

Page 79. Fencing and lighting Experience in Georgia has proven 
that complete fencing and lighting of urban sections are necessary 
for safety and protection of the motorists and to prevent unauthorized 
use of the right-of-way. Therefore, the cost estimate included fencing 
along both sides and lighting of entire lengths of all sections within 
urban areas. 

Since no policy had been determined for rural sections, only a mini- 
mum amount of fencing was estimated. This amounted to approxi- 
mately 20 percent of rural mileage and was included for those sec- 
tions that required protection from encroachment by pedestrians or 
vehicles and other improper uses of the right-of-way. 

Lighting of rural sections is not included in the estimate. Ex- 
perience up to the time of preparing the estimate was not sufficient 
to justify the establishment of a rural lighting policy. 
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Page 81. Structural design of pavements.—No attempt was made in 
the estimate to designate where certain types of pavements would be 
used. However, in order to place the estimate on a good average 
basis, it was determined that for rural sections the miles of rigid and 
flexible paving would be divided about equally. Structurally the 
pavements were estimated on the basis of designs which would sup- 
port the maximum legal single-axle load in Georgia of 20,340 pounds. 
Urban sections were estimated on the basis of rigid pavements being 
used. 

Page 81. Lrror in structure estimates.—A sizable cost error was 
discovered in checking the bridge or structure estimates which re- 
sulted in an overstatement of $19,688,000 exclusive of the effect upon 
the percentage allowed for preliminary engineering and construction 
engineering and contingencies. Most of this was due to computing 
a unit or square-foot cost for areas between curbs on bridges and then 
applying that unit to structure areas computed to the outside dimen- 
sions. One structure was found to be omitted from the estimate and 
one State-line bridge had the total cost reported to the adjoining State 
for inclusion in its estimate rather than the agreed upon one-half 
cost. Georgia estimated structures at crossings into two of its adjoin- 
ing States and each of the States have been advised of the corrected 
costs. 

Page 94. Errors in roadway costs.—Several errors were discovered 
in estimated grading, drainage and paving of some sections. These 
consisted of omission of grading, drainage and paving of 2 lanes added 
to 27.3 miles of existing 4-lane road, omissions of paving items in some 
sections and duplications of certain alternate paving items in a num- 
ber of sections. The net overstatement due to these errors was $3,- 
238,000. In checking and using the estimate for other purposes most 
all these errors had been discovered prior to the GAO review. 

Page 95. Structure estimate errors.—This is discussed above under 
page 81. 

Page 97. Rest areas and safety turnouts.—Georgia has no policy 
for these facilities. The estimate included a safety turnout or rest 
area every 15 or 20 miles at a ratio of 2 safety turnouts to 1 rest area; 
thereby making the distance between rest areas about equal to 1 hour’s 
normal driving time. Installation would be in pairs, one on each 
side of the highway. Costs for each safety turnout was $16,000 (or 
$32,000 for the pair at any 1 location) and $22,000 each for rest areas 
(or $44,000 for the pair). 


Net change in total estimate (errors only) 














88_- 
Oats sc 
95 
98 
Total 
Net (over) 
Total in original estimate i pasboucebedequudinuninmeiananetuiiginsndae $906, 208 
Less (2.5 pereent) atophin+s+ eek Vinee sppentiaamuivedétsatandinsaninatibemrmdnte --- 23,040 


Revised total . ai addin aie eh ainiie seb eater arian abies _ . 883, 168 
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State HigHwAy DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA 


DIVISION OF HIGHWAY PLANNING 


1 (a). Statement of methods and procedures in computing unit prices used in 
the 108 (d) estimate. 







RURAL ROADWAY 


The State makes up a tabulation from every highway letting showing the 
average unit prices on each letting of the low bids on every Federal-aid and 
State project on which bids are taken. The tabulations of four lettings which 
occurred during the last half of 1956 were used in determining unit prices for 
the 108 (d) estimate. State Highway Engineer M. L. Shadburn administratively 
determined that the high average unit price of each item taken from the four 
tabulations of the low bid averages would be used as being the most representa- 
tive unit price for interstate work. The spread between the high unit price 
and the average for the four lettings was very small; for most items being 
within the range of 0 to 3 percent. 

There were some exceptions to the above procedure as follows: 

(1) Bituminous concrete pavement.—Georgia’s usual practice is to receive 
bids of the component materials rather than on a square-yard basis. The square- 
yard unit was used in the 108 (d) estimate, and unit prices per square yard were 
determined by the State materials engineer for the typical bituminous paving 
sections on the basis of second half of 1956 unit bid prices for the component 
parts of the pavement. 

(2) Portland cement concrete pavement.—Only one interstate concrete paving 
project was let in Georgia in the second half of 1956 and the unit price per square 
yard on this project was considered. However, this one low bid was not con- 
sidered sufficient to determine the prevailing unit price for all the Georgia 
Interstate System, and the State exercised judgment in selecting the unit prices 
for comparable work used in the estimate. 

(3) Grouted rip rap—For this very minor item the State chose a unit price 
which in their judgment was reasonable, based on past experience. 

(4) Rural fencing.—The State chose a unit price for a type of substantial 
fence which could be maintained economically. The unit price used in the 
estimate was based on the State’s past experience and judgment as to second 
half 1956 cost of the type of fence contemplated. 

(5) Eaxcavation.—The prices used for excavation were based on average big 
prices described above in paragraph 1 (a), rural roadway, with some adjust- 
ments based on a review of second half 1956 low bid prices for this item agreed 
upon at a conference attended by the State highway engineer with other State 
engineers and representatives of the Bureau of Public Roads division office. It 
was agreed that cost varied between sections of the State and varied due to 
amounts of rock to be encountered although the State does not receive bids 
on classified excavation. It was agreed that a price of $0.25 per cubic yard 
for earthwork was reasonable for south and middle Georgia, and $0.30 per cubic 
yard for earth and small percentages of work in north Georgia. For excava- 
tion involving considerable rock, but less than 50 percent, it was agreed to 
use $0.30 per cubic yard for earth and $0.65 per cubic yard for estimated quan- 
tities of rock. For excavation involving more than estimated 50 percent rock, it 
was agreed to use a price of $0.30 per cubic yard for earth and a price of $0.75 
per cubic yard for estimated quantity of rock. 










































URBAN ROADWAY 












The unit costs as described under rural roadway were used to multiply by the 
quantities per mile figured from the selected projects to get the cost per mile for 
each urban section of the interstate estimate. 

For interchanges, the quantities of each item in the interchange were multi- 
plied by the unit cost of the item, and these costs were totaled to give the cost 
per interchange for the various types of interchanges used in preparing the 
estimate. 

The unit cost of urban fencing was based on contract price on one expressway 
project which was not the second half of 1956, but which was shortly before 
that time. 

1 (b). Statement of methods and procedures used in arriving at the quanti- 
ties used. 
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RURAL ROADWAY 


Four projects were selected to cover a typical and similar job in the category 
of the four types of terrain to be encountered in Georgia. The quantities were 
then broken down on a per-mile basis and rounded out for convenience. All 
items were individually considered and adjusted with the best engineering 
judgment the State’s engineers thought applicable. 

After these were compiled, they were sent to the field division engineers with 
the instructions to use them as a guide to determine the quantities to be used 
for the estimate after an on-the-ground inspection was made of the proposed 
location for the interstate route. In the opinion of the inspecting party, if the 
quantities shown did not appear to be typical or a reasonable estimate for the 
location involved, they were instructed to change them. The quantities so 
arrived at were their best engineering analysis of the situation as it existed on 
the ground. 


URBAN ROADWAY 


The State assigned the responsibility for preparing the interstate estimate of 
urban sections to one of their urban design engineers who has had extensive 
experience in this field. A group of projects were selected which were located 
in the vicinity of Atlanta, Brunswick, Macon, and Columbus and which were 
comparable to interstate requirements, that had been completed or were under 
construction or were on the design boards at the time. They were also selected 
as representative of the various types of terrain encountered in the State, such 
as flat, rolling, hilly, and mountainous. 

The quantities on the projects selected as guides were divided by the length 
of the project for each terrain type, and this average-per-mile quantity for each 
item was used to compute the per-mile quantity for each item on the interstate 
estimate. 

For interchanges, typical types used on the Atlanta expressway system and 
other comparable projects throughout the State were selected and the actual 
quantities for these interchanges were used for similar interchanges included in 
the interstate estimate. 

1 (c). The quantities of all items, including small and miscellaneous items 
were included in the appropriate group as designated by the heading and num- 
ber in table C of the 108 (d) estimate. Quantities were rounded out as de- 
scribed in 1 (b) above. 

1 (d). The unit prices of all items in the 108 (d) estimate were used on a 
statewide basis except those explained below. 

The unit prices for unclassified excavation were assigned by the three areas of 
north, central, and south Georgia as described in paragraph 1 (a) (5) above. 

The unit prices for bituminous concrete paving were prepared on the basis of 
second half 1956 unit bid prices for the component parts of the pavement in the 
three areas of the State as follows: 

Per square 


North Georgia 


SE ais, cht iad hisntnricpinin ad aietiaebiniiddiae denies tear taal a aes 
South Georgia 


As stated in paragraph 1 (a) (2) above, there was not a sufficient number of 
portland cement concrete pavement projects let in Georgia in the second half of 
1956 to arrive at a price from this source. In view of this fact the State high- 
way engineer made an administrative determination, based on the State’s past 
experience and judgment, that the following unit prices for the areas shown 
would be representative of second half 1956 cost and they were used in the esti- 
mate for this item: 


Per square 


North Georgia, rural 
Central Georgia, rural 
South Georgia, rural 
Urban areas (statewide) 
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State HigHWAY DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA 
June 18, 1958 


COMPARISON OF INTERSTATE Highway Costs 


(Section 108 (d) Estimate versus Contract Costs) 


Attached are copies of comparisons of costs for 4 roadway contracts and 2 
bridge contracts with the section 108 (d) estimate covering a corresponding 
work. This represents the experience in Georgia to date, since preparation of the 
108 (d) estimate. Additional lettings of interstate construction projects will 
take place almost each month in the future, with bids for some 13 miles in 2 
projects to be opened on June 27, 1958. Comparisons of this work would be 
available soon after the bid opening date. 

It may be noted from the tabulation that the costs for the bridge projects check 
rather closely. Contract cost was 6.4 percent higher than the 108 (d) estimate. 
It is reasonable to believe that this difference was due to slight changes in final 
design from that anticipated when the 108 (d) calculations were made. Also 
the complicated design in 1 or 2 of the structures made it rather difficult to make 
an accurate forecast of final bid cost. 

A greater difference, in the other direction, is reflected in the roadway con- 
tracts. The 108 (d) estimate for all 4 roadway contracts was 34.3 percent higher 
than the total contract costs. All the roadway projects are on 1 route and com- 
prise 1 continuous section in the south central area of the State. Grading was 
found to be lighter than originally estimated and drainage needs were somewhat 
less. This overestimate, dollarwise, for item No. 5, amounts to about 20 percent 
of the above 34.3 percent. Therefore, if just this one item had been estimated 
more in line with the final cost then the 108 (d) estimate would have been only 
some 12 to 15 percent higher than the contract amount. 

It is believed that when more contracts are let, especially in other sections of 
the State, the overestimating for these projects will be compensated by occasional 
underestimates. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS, 
DIVISION OF HIGHWAYS, 
Springfield, June 18, 1958. 
Mr. A. E. JOHNSON, 
Executive Secretary, American Association of State Highway Officials, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: Since receiving a copy of the report prepared by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for the Senate Committee on Public Works, Public Roads 
Subcommittee, I have conferred with my staff concerning the comments which 
are made therein, respecting Illinois. 

Attached to this letter, I am sending you a concise comment on each of the 
situations in which Illinois was mentioned in the report. I find that many of 
these citations arose through a misunderstanding of the details of the Illinois 
study by the investigators of the General Accounting Office, or reference to situ- 
ations where Illinois departed from the minimum interstate standards for sound 
engineering reasons. 

In the course of making the section 108 (d) studies, costs were assembled on 
improvements totaling $2,265,573,000. The largest single allegation of nonuni- 
formity which is made in the GAO report is to the effect that by reason of the 
40- to 60-foot medians contemplated in Illinois designs, the cost was increased on 
994.5 miles by approximately $23.9 million, an amount which is but 1 percent of 
the total estimate. The record in the report itself sustains the contention that in 
using this range of median width Illinois was consistent and uniform with other 
States. If the 36-foot minimum median had been used, Illinois would not have 
been in compliance with uniform practice. When all of the 11 States reviewed 
by the GAO investigators were found to be unanimous in their use of medians 
above the 36-foot minimum width it should be evident that there are sound 
engineering reasons for this practice. 

The ultimate test of the validity of the cost estimates contained in the section 
108 (d) study is the degree to which they correspond with the actual cost of 
constructing the facilities. We have made such a test recently and find that the 
sum of low bids on 8 construction projects recently let to contract was $17,031,- 
859. The cost of these same projects as estimated in the section 108 (d) report 


was $16,592,797, a divergence of 2.6 percent from actual cost experience. 

In transmitting these comments to you I would like to renew my endorsement 
of the accuracy of the Illinois study and to offer my opinion that it forms an 
entirely valid basis for apportioning Federal interstate highway funds in ac- 
cordance with needs as provided for in the act of 1958. 

Very truly yours, 


R. R. BARTELSMEYER, 
Chief Highway Engineer. 


I. BRIDGE WIDTHS 

Page 10 of the report states: 

“Design standards for bridges allow additional widths from the edge of 
the roadway to the face of the parapet for bridges longer than 150 feet. 
The widths varied among several of the States and in some—Virginia, Ohio, 
and Illinois, particularly—the widths differed considerably from the ap- 
proved minimum * * *.” 

And on page 71: % 

“Standards in the Illinois cost estimate range from 4 feet below to 31 feet 
above the minimum standard for both short and long structures. The net 
cost of these standards above and below the minimum was estimated at 
about $8 million.” 

The bridge referred to in the report as being 31 feet above the minimum stand- 
ard is on FAI 5 over Salt Creek near Farmer City in DeWitt County. The prox- 
imity of this structure to an interchange structure with U. S. 54 necessitates car- 
rying 2 auxiliary lanes for merging and decelerating traffic over the bridge, 
accounting for the additional bridge width. 

The design standards for bridges used in the section 108 (d) study provide an 
overall width of 42 feet (exclusive of handrails) on each of dual bridges less 
than 150 feet and a width of 34 feet (exclusive of handrails) on bridges over 
150 feet. These standards have been based on a careful consideration of the vari- 
ous factors involved and represent the most economical design practicable. con- 
sistent with the safety of the highway user. 
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II. BOND FINANCED INTERSTATE PROJECTS 


Page 17 of the report states: 

“The amount of bond-financed Interstate System projects for which the 
States had not claimed reimbursement, and which was not included in the 
estimates, was as follows: Illinois, $9,982,000.” 

The projects referred to by the report consist of six separate projects on 
interstate routes in Cook County. These projects were programed as BUI 
projects under the provision of section 5 of the 1950 Federal-Aid Highway Act 
to be built from the proceeds of a county bond issue and matching Federal urban 
highway funds. 

These projects were omitted from the estimate in accordance with the instruc- 
tion manual issued by the Bureau of Public Roads which states on page 3: 

“In making the first estimate prescribed in section 108 (d) of the 1956 
act, it shall be considered that all work for the improvement of the Inter- 
state System routes that was in authorized status as of July 1, 1956, regard- 
less of how financed, is carried through to completion under the financing 
arrangements then in effect, and the costs for such work shall not be included 
in the estimate, except as otherwise provided under (a) hereafter. 

The level of development achieved when the work in authorized status as 
of July 1, 1956, shall have been accomplished shall be used as the base for 
estimating the additional work, and the cost thereof, necessary to complete 
the Interstate System.” 

Under the instructions listed above, all projects completed, under contract, or 
in authorized status at July 1, 1956, were to be omitted from the section 108 
(d) study. The projects listed above come under this category and, therefore, 
were not included in the study. 


Ill. TRAFFIC ESTIMATES 


Page 37 of the report states: 

“Tilinois assigned diverted traffic based on a different diversion curve 
which assigned higher percentages of traffic to the Interstate System. The 
Bureau informed us that the higher traffic volumes were compensated for by 
the State’s technique of determining origin and destination of traffic.” 

And on page 39: 

“Tilinois did not use a factor, as suggested by the Bureau, to reflect more 
rapid rate of growth along the Interstate System. The Bureau believes that 
the resultant forecast would be in reasonable agreement with the method 
proposed in the Bureau’s guide.” 

Traffic estimates as far distant as 20 years in the future are essentially mat- 
ters of conjecture. The report compares the details of two seperate methods of 
conjecture which ended in similar results. 

Illinois has an unusually complete background of data for making projected 
estimates. Using Illinois data and Illinois methods, traffic projections were begun 
early in September 1956. The Bureau of Public Roads guide for making projected 
traffic estimates was not received until October 22, 1956, by which time the IIli- 
nois traffic estimates were 75 percent completed. 

The Bureau of Public Roads guide was understood to be applicable in those 
States which did not have an adequate background of data to be used for these 
projections. Furthermore, fhe guide did not set forth exact values for some fac- 
tors but instead provided a range of factors which might be used. 

Upon receipt of the Bureau guide, comparisons were made to determine that 
the values used in Illinois corresponded with the range of values provided in 
the guide. This was found to be the case. In no instance did the use of the 
Tilinois method result in a different number of lanes being required than if the 
Bureau guide had been used. 

The traffic diversion curve, referred to in the report, was taken from the 
Highway Research Board Bulletin No. 61 and has been found to correspond closely 
with experience in Illinois. 

Illinois did use a factor to reflect the more rapid growth along the Interstate 
System although this element was not stated in precisely the same form as in the 
formula contained in the Bureau guide. 
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IV. NUMBER OF TRAFFIC LANES 


Page 53 of the report states: 
“Standards used in the estimates 


“In the majority of the selected States, the estimated number of lanes on 
several route sections examined did not agree with the above standards. 
The mileage of lanes, over and under the approved standards, for these 
route sections and the estimated cost of this mileage, where obtained, are 
summarized below.” 


Lanes over approved | Lanes under approved 
standards | standards 


State 


|. Agent ade 

| Mileage Estimated cost | Mileage | Estimated cost 
=| 

} 

| 





12.4 $6, 374, 000 72.0| Not obtained 
10.7 | Not obtained 7.4 $2, 260, 000 


The 12.4 miles listed above as being “over approved design standards” in- 
clude the end sections of FAI 13 (the Peoria Beltline). 

Illinois, with the approval of the Bureau of Public Roads, decided that four 
lanes should be constructed over the entire length of the Peoria Beltline be- 
cause— 

(1) The area travested is in a highly developed industrial area ; 

(2) The direct route through Peoria now under construction cannot be 
expanded ; 

(3) The area of bills and bluffs traversed would cause restricted passing 
and general traffic conditions below that desired for interstate highways if 
only two lanes were used ; and 

(4) From a safety standpoint it is undesirable to change from 4 lanes 
to 2 lanes several times in a short distance of the beltline. 


The 10.7 miles mentioned as having “lanes over approved design” are located 
as follows: 


Miles 
(1) FAI'6 'O2-O6 ‘Jollet Tixoremway aa ee 4.3 
(2) FAI 7 A4-A7 East St. Louis Expressway 
(3) FAI 8 Al-A2 East St, Louis 


land 


On item 1, in Joliet, 7 interchanges and a high-level bridge in the 4.3-mile 
section make a very complicated design. The grades, interchanges, and merg- 
ing lanes will reduce the theoretical capacity to a point where it is proper that 
the initial construction be six lanes. The State and Bureau of Public Roads 
have studied this situation more carefully since the section 108 (d) study was 
made and both are in agreement that 6 lanes are necessary. 

Item 2 includes a long viaduct over a number of railroads and 2 interchanges 
in the short length of 2.3 miles from the limit of East St. Louis east on FAI 
7. The merging lanes, structures, and grades in this section have influenced 
the State and the Bureau of Public Roads to make more allowance in design 
for this section than would be the case in open areas. 

Item 3 is the 3.1 miles of FAI 8 from its connection with FAI 7 in East St. 
Louis eastward with 2 miles in East St. Louis. It has five interchanges and 
several railroad structures in its short length. The merging and weaving 
traffic which will use this facility influenced the greater allowance in de- 
sign. 
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The 72 miles of expressways in Cook County which the GAO list as “below 
approved standards” as far as lanes are concerned are: 


Miles 
FAI 1 C4-C9 Congress Street Expressway_-_._-..._.-_____-________ 9.6 
Sore OU (RN DUTIES ie nn earn 3.0 
FAI 2 A13—-A22 Northwest and Edens Expressway____-._-__-_________ 20.1 
Pans mee © Canal Wkprossway_ on lt 7.3 
FAI 3 E9-E14 South and Northwest Expressway___..._-..________-__ 4.8 
pues Deen Boul Mxrpretiway_ oe 13.3 
FAI 9 Al1-A5 Calumet and South Expressway_____-_________________ 13.9 


Perhaps the best explanation of why it is impossible to design all interstate 
highways in the Chicago area for 1975 traffic is explained on page 5 of the instruc- 
tion manual for making the section 108 (d) study. 

“While consideration should be given to serving all needs in the ‘Traffic 
Corridor’ of the interstate highway, it will not always be practicable to 
develop on Interstate System highway to accommodate all traffic which could 
be added up in a traffic corridor. Instead, the Interstate System is to be a 
single highway only and not two or more highways on separate rights-of-way 
to carry the corridor traffic. In many cases, particularly radial highways 
into urban areas, this single interstate highway may attract and generate 
more traffic by 1975 than its practical capacity even thouzh it is designed 
with what is considered to be the practical and economical maximum num- 
ber of lanes for that location. Additional corridor capacity for primarily 
local traffic movements should be provided by streets or highways other 
than that of the Interstate System.” 

The 7.4 miles are included in the 72 miles previously mentioned as “under 
approved design standards” and occur on section Al—A2 of FAI 9. This section 
is from the Indiana line on Kingery Expressway to Calumet Expressway and 
thence north to the Chicago city limits. 

It is now completed to 4 lanes with bridges and structures providing for an 
ultimate 6 lanes. In the section 108 (d) study it was included as complete except 
for lighting and minor items. Shortly after the report was completed, inquiries 
were made of district 10 resulting in a review of this section. Revised estimates 
were submitted to provide for six lanes which resulted in an increase of: 


rR > sxe Sete oh le BI, O88; G00 
een NOON a5 a se ee eect cue 79, 000 
Construction, engineering, and contingencies_______________--__---_~ 198, 000 





cole ek tee each lchns tale alte iresingemaerereiep-er gh ns aedpteey to niiasowny benim ap penin fe 2, 260, 000 


These data were forwarded to the Bureau of Public Roads December 9, too late 
to be included in the Secretary of Commerce report to Congress. 


Vv. 





STOPPING SIGHT DISTANCE 


Page 59 of the report states: 
“In the Illinois estimate, stopping sight distances varied from one district to 
another but all exceeded the minimum stopping sight distances required for 
the design speed of the highway. State engineers stated that the excess 
sight distance had no effect on cost because of the level terrain in Dlinois.” 
The report is mistaken in stating that the minimum stopping sight distances 
varied from one district to another through a misunderstanding of the meaning 
of the term. For instance on a straight vertical alinement the minimum stopping 
sight distance would be indefinitely long. 

Stopping sight distance restrictions occur onlv at crests in vertical alinement. 
The Illinois standard for minimum stopping sight distance is applied uniformly 
to access controlled highways whether interstate or noninterstate and for safety 
reasons is longer than the minimum provided for in table III-1 (p. 115) of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials policy on geometric design of 
rural highways. 

The reason for the longer stopping sight distance, i. e., 690 feet versus 7h0 feet 
(minimum) and 1,000 feet (desirable) is that the AASHO policy presumes a 
reduction in speed from 70 miles per hour to 59 miles per hour on wet pavement. 

It has been observed that on controlled access highways the tendenev for 
drivers to reduce their speed on wet pavement is less noticeable than an ordinary 
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two-lane pavements. The trend in modern passenger car designs which, in effect, 
lowers the sight level of the driver, impairs present stopping sight-distance 
assumptions. During the next 20 years it is more probable that the driver’s 
line of sight may be lowered even further. 

Furthermore in a State as flat as Illinois, the extra cost of attaining these 
longer stopping sight distances at the critical points has only a negligible 
effect on the cost of the total improvement. 










VI. RIGHT-OF-WAY WIDTH 






Page 62 of the report states: 
“In Illinois, of 5 State district office estimates reviewed, 3 districts 
estimated for a uniform right-of-way width of 300 feet, except in the 
Chicago urban area. The other two districts apparently estimated for 
rights-of-way based on the widths prescribed for Illinois standard highway 
cross sections which are 200 to 290 feet for rural highways depending upon 
the number of lanes estimated.” 
There is no evidence in the report. that a uniform method of estimating right- 
of-way widths was not followed. 

The report does not correctly state the right-of-way width standards used in 
the section 108 (d) study. No fixed minimum or maximum right-of-way widths 
were prescribed. The determination of the width of the right-of-way was based 
upon the number of traffic lanes required, width of median, absence or presence 
of frontage roads, terrain traversed, and the characteristics of the area. The 
fact is that there was a high degree of uniformity in the estimates of the various 
State district offices and this is illustrated by the report. 

























VII, MEDIAN WIDTHS 






Page 63 of the report states: 


“Standards used in the estimates 

“Medians in most of the selected States were wider than the approved 
minimums. A tabulation of median widths above the minimums, in the 
11 selected States, is shown below.” 










Medians wider than minimum standards 












State 





Number of Widths included in State cost estimates 


miles 









Generally minimum widths estimated 
throughout. 


Generally 40 to 64 feet. 















And on page 64 the report states: 

“The medians for the rural portions of 4 routes totaling 994.5 miles in 

Illinois vary from 40 to 60 feet. Bureau personnel estimated that the cost 

of this additional width, over the minimum standard of 36 feet, was ap- 
proximately $23.9 million.” 

The fact set forth in the report that all of the States visited designed for a 
median in excess of the 36-foot minimum is proof of the need for a wider median. 
From a standpoint of uniformity of design among States, the tabulation on 
page 63 of the report indicates that 40 feet is the least width acceptable for a 
median in rural areas. 

Illinois’ experience in the highway safety field led to the adoption of a 40- 
foot median for rural divided highways approximately 5 years ago. Prior to 
that a 30-foot median was used, but the State’s experience indicated the de- 
sirability of a wider median and a number of years before the passage of the 
1956 Federal-Aid Highway Act the 40-foot minimum standard was adopted. 
This policy was followed in preparing the section 108d study. 
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VIII. SHOULDER WIDTHS 


Page 67 of the report states: 
“Standards used in the estimates 


“Five States provided right shoulders of minimum widths, and five States 
included left shoulder widths in accordance with Bureau instructions. The 
schedules presented below show the width of right and left shoulders, from 
the edge of the through pavement to the intersection with the slope, for most 
of the interstate mileage within the respective States and, also, the esti- 
mated construction of the width of shoulder with respect to paving, stabiliza- 
tion, or nonimprovement. Other variable widths, used for a relatively few 
sections of highway because of terrain or other conditions, are not shown 
in the schedules. 

State of Illinois: 
Right shoulder width (feet): 12. 
Estimated construction : 12 feet stabilized. 
Left shoulder width (feet): 3. 
Estimated construction: 3 feet stabilized. 

The report is not correct, either through a typographical error or misunder- 
standing on the part of the investigators. 

The minimum shoulder widths provided for by P & PM 20-4, which were 
adopted as the minmium standard by the investigators, call for a usable right 
shoulder of not less than 10 feet. 

Illinois design standards meet this requirement by providing for a 10-foot, 
stabilized, crushed-stone, or gravel right shoulder with a 2-foot earth berm. 
The 2-foot berm is not part of the usable shoulder, but is provided to hold the 
stone or gravel surface in place and for mounting guardrail and traffic signs. 

The Illinois design standard provides for a left shoulder of 6 feet, consisting 
of 3 feet of gravel or crushed stone tapered in depth from 3 inches to 0 inch 
and a 3-foot earth berm. This standard was used in preparing the section 108 
(d) study. 

Ix. VERTICAL CLEARANCE 


Pages 71 and 72 of the report state: 

“The vertical clearance design of structures for purposes of the cost 
estimate in most of the selected States ranged from 1414 feet to 16 feet. 
Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, and Washington used a 15-foot clearance, and Colo- 
rado used 16 feet. We did not ascertain the additional cost, if any, for 
vertical clearance of structures in excess of 14 feet.” 

Tllinois, in company with many other States, based the vertical clearances on 
the premise that 1975 traffic would require a minimum clearance of 15 feet. That 
this is a reasonable assumption is indicated by the report which indicates that 
most of the States investigated used clearances in excess of 1414 feet and that 
five used clearances of 15 feet or more. 

The additional cost in providing the 9-inch greater clearance is not considered 
to be significant. 

X. FENCING 


Pages 78 and 79 of the report state: 

“Tllinois, in its estimate, provided for fencing throughout the entire 
Interstate System except at locations where physical conditions preclude 
the possibility of inadvertent access by vehicles, pedestrians, or farm animals. 
The estimate of fencing costs for two interstate routes, 6386 miles in length, 
was about $2.8 million.” 

Page 15 of the Instruction Manual issued by the Bureau of Public Roads 
provided : 


“Fencing 
“In some rural areas fences along the righ-of-way line will be needed to 
keep out farm animals. Also along some urban sections fences will be needed 
to keep pedestrians, children, and pets off the right-of-way. Costs for fences 
may be included in the estimate on those interstate sections where they 
obviously are in order for safety.” 
The Illinois estimate was prepared in accordance with these instructions. 
Because the rural Interstate System in Illinois continuously traverses farm- 
lands the effect was to require fencing practically throughout the system. 
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XI. LIGHTING 
Page 79 of the report states: 
“The selected States varied somewhat with respect to the inclusion of 
lighting in the estimates. 
“State: Illinois 
“Estimate for lighting: Generally at all urban highways and urban inter- 
changes.” 
The report is correct on this item. 
Lighting was included in the Illinois estimate on those highways and inter- 
changes in areas where ordinarily the existing street system was lighted. 


XII, CONCRETE PAVEMENT 


Page 81 of the report states: 

“Although most of the States provide for both concrete and bituminous 
pavement, Illinois and Ohio estimated for concrete pavement throughout. 
* * * In the Illinois and Texas estimates, pavements are designed for a 
10-inch depth of concrete * * *.” 

The price of concrete pavement in Illinois is substantially the same as for a 
bituminous pavement of equivalent load-supporting capacity. Thus the esti- 
mating process provides for either type. The inference that Illinois is intend- 
ing to construct the Interstate System exclusively of concrete is erroneous since 
contracts have already been awarded for bituminous pavement construction 
on the Kankakee Bypass (FAI-4). 

Illinois design standards have for many years provided for a 10-inch concrete 
pavement where substantial volumes of truck traffic are anticipated. These 
standards apply to all highways constructed for primary as well as interstate 
traffic. 

During 1955, before the adoption of the interstate highway standards, Illinois 
completed 104 miles of concrete pavement, of which 82 miles were of 10-inch 
thickness and 22 miles were of 9-inch thickness where heavy truck traffic was 
not anticipated. 

XIII. UNIT COST 


Page 83 of the report states: 
“Tllinois 

“Unit prices used in preparing the Illinois estimate were taken principally 
from construction contracts executed during 1956. For items on which the 
State did not have cost experience during 1956, the most recent prices 
experienced were used.” 

The unit prices used in the section 108d study were developed in accord- 
ance with page 8 of the instruction manual issued by the Bureau of Public 
Roads which provided : 

“The unit prices to be used to compute the estimates of cost for con- 
struction items are to be those that prevail in the second half of calendar 
year 1956 for comparable work in each State. Data of these 1956 prices 
are to be developed by the State highway departments. The States’ work- 
sheets are to contain the unit prices used for estimating costs.” 

In some instances unit prices for the last half of 1956 were not available and 
it was necessary to resort to other data. But whenever this was done the unit 
prices were adjusted, where necessary, to the same level as prevailed during 
the last half of 1956. 


XIV. RIGHT-OF-WAY COST CONTINGENCIES 


Page 89 of the report states: 

“* * * The Illinois estimate for rights-of-way in the Chicago area in- 
cluded a contingency factor of about $4.4 million. * * *” 

The item referred to by the report as a contingency item is included in the 
Chicago estimate to cover appraiser’s fees, court costs, and other acquisition 
costs. A similar item has not been included in the right-of-way estimates for 
the remainder of the State because of the different method of procedure fol- 
lowed downstate. 

In the Chicago area right-of-way acquisition is handled on a contractual basis 
by independent appraisers and agents, hence the item is necessary. However, 
downstate right-of-way acquisition is handled by the State’s own forces and this 
cost is included in the regular administrative costs. 
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XV. ERRORS IN DECK AREA OF RAILROAD STRUCTURES 


Page 96 of the report states : 

“5. In Illinois, errors in the computation of the deck areas of certain rail- 
road grade separations decreased the estimated cost by the net amount of 
about $1.018 million.” 

There are about 225 railroad grade separations costing over $123 million in the 
section 108 (d) study. 

We are unable to identify the structures referred to in this comment and until 
more specific information is provided we are not ready to admit any error in 
computation. 

XVI. COST OF LIGHTING 


Page 96 of the report states: 

“Tllinois used a cost per mile in excess of its cost experience for lighting, 
resulting in an overstatement of its estimate by about $1,242,000.” 

The statement relative to the cost of lighting evidently was based on estimates 
for a section of FAI 2 in the Chicago area which, at the time of the estimate, was 
under the jurisdiction of the Chicago Park District. The higher lighting cost on 
this section resulted from the use of ornamental standards and underground con- 
duits which, while not prevalent throughout the State, were in accord with the 
nature of the area and identical to lighting in place on other park district roads. 


XVII. COST OF REST AREAS 


Page 97 of the report states: 

“A wide variance was noted in the estimated unit cost of rest areas ($1,500 
to $9,000 each in Texas; $36,000 to $51,000 each in Illinois) indicating that 
perhaps entirely different rest area layouts were used among the selected 
States.” 

The variance in the cost of rest areas cited by the report as occurring in the 
section 108 (d) study is misleading due to the fact that provision was made for 
two types of rest areas in the Illinois estimate. 

One of these, labeled a “safety turnout,” provides a haven for the motorist who 
needs to leave the highway for only a short period of time. The other, labeled a 
“rest area,” provides a refuge for the motorist who must leave the highway for 
a longer period of time. 

The latter area is somewhat larger and more complex in design and it is for 
this type of area to which the cost of $51,000 applied while the cost of $36,000 
was for the smaller, simpler safety turnout. 

We have no idea as to the type of facility proposed in the Texas study. 


XVIII. CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING AND CONTINGENCY 


Page 98 of the report states: 

“* * * For example, in Illinois, construction engineering on primary roads 
during 1956 averaged 2.9 percent of construction costs. For 1957, based on 
a review of 14 completed contracts for construction similar to Interstate 
System projects, the State’s cost experience averaged 3.02 percent of con- 
struction costs. Using this same percentage experience for interstate con- 
struction, the provision for contingencies in the Illinois estimate amounts 
to about 7 percent of construction costs * * *” 

Illinois followed the Federal Instruction Manual under which it was directed 
that 10 percent of construction costs (line 15) be entered as line 16 for construc- 
tion engineering and contingencies. No comment is offered as to the effect of 
this in Illinois as compared with other States. 


Kansas—GAO Review oF INTERSTATE SYSTEM, SECTION 108 (Dp) ESTIMATE 


The following comments refer to citations mentioned in the GAO report of 
January 1958, relative to Kansas items: 

Pages 10 and 63. Widths of medians.—The report states that median widths in 
urban areas vary from 20 to 60 feet; actually, the variance in median width 
ranges from 4 to 60 feet. It should be noted, however, that the designation of 
a roadway as being urban or rural is determined by urban area boundaries 
and not city limits. In most instances the outer fringes of an urban area are 
relatively open, and the rural section (60-foot median) is utilized. Lesser 
widths, ranging down to 4 feet, are adopted for developed areas, depending upon 
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the degree of restriction and other controlling conditions. This is the policy of 
the State, and from its experience it is convinced that the wider medians in 
rural areas provide a safety factor by eliminating headlight glare and preventing 
accidents due to vehicles crossing to opposing lanes. The 60-foot median is 
well within the intent of the approved standards. 

Pages 8 and 20. Construction of public highways parallel to toll facilities.— 
The GAO report states that Interstate No. 35 from Emporia to Kansas City, a 
distance of 108.3 miles, roughly parallels the Kansas Turnpike. The report 
ignores the fact that the turnpike is designated as the interstate route between 
Kansas City and Topeka. A total of 187 of the 237 miles of the turnpike is on 
the Interstate System. Only that portion between Emporia and Topeka is ex- 
cluded. With reference to the statement that the route between Emporia and 
Kansas City is parallel to the turnpike, the State contends and traffic analyses 
show that the two routes do not serve the same traffic corridor. Interstate No. 
70 (the Kansas Turnpike) enters Kansas City about 5 miles north of where In- 
terstate No. 85 enters the city. These locations are separated by the physical 
barrier of the Kansas River and built-up areas through which there are no ade- 
quate traffic routes. The area south of the Kansas River served by Interstate 
No. 35 has a population of approximately 500,000. It is the State’s contention 
that Interstate No. 70 will not serve these areas. Highways U. S. 75, U. S. 59, 
U. S. 169, U. S. 69, and K-7, all north and south highways, serve this population. 
The origin and destination of a large amount of the traffic using these highways 
and serving southeast Kansas is in the Kansas City metropolitan area. Inter- 
state No. 35 serves as a collector and distributor for these highways. Even if 
it were possible for this traffic to reach Interstate No. 70, the traffic would have 
to travel many miles of adverse distance (see attached maps). 
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The GAO report states that 103.3 miles of Interstate route from Wichita to 
Salina was designated subsequent to the base date for preparation of the reported 
estimate. The only part of this route that was not designated as an Interstate 
route prior to July 1, 1956 was between Newton and Salina. This section was 
approved as a substitute for a previously longer segment between Newton and 
Emporia (see attached letter from Federal Highway Administrator Volpe). 

Actually, the portion of this route which constitutes the Wichita circumfer- 
ential route (20.9 miles in length and estimated to cost $24.7 million) was ap- 
proved September 15, 1955, as an urban route. The section between Wichita and 
Newton was a part of the originally approved Interstate System. This adjust- 
ment was necessary to provide continuity, in the system when the previously 
approved portion from Newton to Emporia was moved to the Kansas Turnpike 
location from Emporia to Wichita. 

The section between Wichita and Salina carries one of the largest traffic 
volumes of any route serving interior Kansas. 

Page 16. Financed projects included.—The amount of $231,000 probably is an 
error that should not have been included in the estimate. This covers the cost 
of two sections of interstate highway financed with interstate funds prior to 
July 1, 1956. It is very likely, however, that the final location of the complete sys- 
tem may not permit inclusion of these two sections and, therefore, the estimate 
possibly is more nearly correct than if it is decided now that this mileage can be 
used. 

Page 53. Number of traffic lanes.—The GAO report showed that Kansas has 
used 6 lanes on 14 miles. This, they say, does not agree with standards. 

A section of 0.6 mile is located in Topeka between 5th Street and 11th Street 
and is a depressed section. There is an interchange at 8th Street, and the on-and- 
off ramps extend from 6th Street to 10th street; north of 6th Street there are 
ramps for half diamond interchange. The 6 lanes were provided to take care of 
the weaving movement between the interchanges. 

Sections of 1.8 miles and 1 mile are located in Kansas City from K 58 east to 
the intercity viaduct. We used 6 lanes to allow for heavy anticipated interchange 
and weaving traffic between the 4 interchanges in the 2.8 miles. 

A section of 6.8 miles is located on Interstate No. 35 in the southwest part of 
Kansas City. There are 8 interchanges in this section, and the traffic near the 
State line definitely is in the 6-lane classification, and the volumes near the west 
end are close to the breaking point for 6 lanes. We used the six lanes for the 
entire section for the same reason as stated above for the other sections. 

A 3.8-mile section is located on Interstate No. 4 in the city of Wichita. There 
are 8 interchanges on this section, and the need for 8 lanes was based 
upon the origin and destination traffic assignment for 1975 of 90,000 vehicles per 
day, regardless of population. 

Page 59. Design speeds and gradients.—The standards used by Kansas to 
make 108 (d) study are the standards used in the design of all primary and 
interstate projects. 

The Kansas law permits speeds of 70 miles per hour. All projects are designed 
for 70 miles per hour and stopping sight distance of 700 to 750 feet. 

Page 67. Shoulders.—The Kansas estimate is based upon the use of minimum 
width shoulders. 

Page 72. Verticle clearance.—The use of 15-foot vertical clearance is in accord- 
ance with past practice in Kansas and provides a safety factor against accidents 
with high loads. Little added cost is involved in obtaining this clearance. 

Page 76. Frequency of interchanges.—The spacing of interchanges in Kansas is 
governed by the nature and amount of traffic on the crossroads. The State’s 
general policy is to provide an interchange at all State highways and important 
FA secondary routes. 

Page 80. Lighting.—The provision for lighting urban and rural interchanges 
and some urban highways was based upon safety considerations and traffic 
service. 

Page 89. Rights-of-way.—A contingency amount of $2.3 million was added to 
the right-of-way estimate to cover such things as damages to fences, trees, shrubs, 
crops, ete. This was a matter of judgment by the estimator based upon expe- 
rience on previous State highway projects and the Kansas toll road. A factor 
not previously mentioned as a contingency is excessive amounts awarded by 
juries in appeal cases. 
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See attached tabulation on specific, directly comparable rights-of-way items 
recently purchased. This includes 55 miles in 5 counties. While the estimate 
used in the 108 (d) report is some 12 percent above the actual cost to date, 
these tracts were all condemned, and there are 44 appeals pending. From past 
experience, the cost will be increased to amounts above the 108 (d) estimate. 

Page 92. Utility relocations.—Utility adjustments were estimated on a lump- 
sum basis per utility line crossing based upon the experience and judgment of 
the estimator. There was not sufficient data available as to sizes, depths, etc., 
to prepare this portion of the estimate on a more detailed basis. 

Comparison between contracts approved July 1, 1957, to June 11, 1958, and the 
108 (d) estimate—See attached tabulation which conclusively shows that the 
actual contract cost on a fairly large mileage considerably exceeds the estimate 
by some 5 percent. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BurREAU OF Pustic Roaps, 
Washington, December 18, 1956. 
Mr. WALTER JOHNSON, 
State Highway Engineer, 
State Highway Commission, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Jonnson: In order to confirm the understanding which we had at 
Atlantic City with respect to the location of the Interstate System in Kansas, I 
am indicating in this letter the agreement which I understand to have been 
reached. 

The general locaion of the Interstate System from Kansas City southwest- 
wardly would use the location previously approved by the Bureau plus such 
extensions as might be necessary to a junction point with the Kansas Turnpike 
in the vicinity of Emporia. From this junction point the Kansas Turnpike would 
be followed to Wichita and thence southward to the Oklahoma State line. The 
general location of the Interstate System as previously designated from Emporia 
westward to Newton would be adjusted to a new general location which would 
extend from Newton northwardly to a junction with the interstate routing in the 
Abilene-Salina general area. No change in the system from Kansas City west- 
wardly across the State to the Colorado line was discussed. 

If this is not in conformity with your understanding of our meeting will you 
please indicate what you understood to have been agreed upon? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A, VOLPE, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 





RIGHT-OF-WAY COMPARISON 


On page 89 of the report to the Subcommittee on Public Roads, Committee on 
Public Works, and United States Senate, $2.3 mililon of the right-of-way estimate 
was not supported by documentation. 

The following information has been taken from our records: 


20-mile project from Abilene to Junction City: 
EGE es ER RE i a Sa ee pea ae ea $362, 953 
I ce ble direcenherey 351, 251 


On this project, 25 appeals by property owners pending. 


35 miles, Franklin, Miami, and Johnson Counties: 
I shcsibte nes cbse usimenssonsres _._.. $1, 474, 000 
Ik teil merpebhetnatate 1, 284, 801 


There are 19 appeals by property owners pending. 
From the above information, it would appear that the $2.3 million for contin- 
gencies were justified. 
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Interstate contracts approved July 1, 1957, to June 11, 1958, contract prices only 





108 (d) 
estimate 





$130, 147. 00 


6, 798, 749. 00 





905, 115. 44 |) 
517, 591.00 |J 


830, 446. 00 


5, 907, 597.00 | 





2, 132, 165. 56 | 





30368 





Project 


40-105-I-080-1 (6). eng 
50-30-I-02-3 (8) (includes 
grading, bridge, pave- 
ment, seeding pts. I, II, 
III): | 
Pl Roneadescsdevcaneten 


| 


ks Wn aesapeue 


Pt, S85. «« 


40-105-I-080-1 (2)........- 


50-61-I-02-3 (9) (includes | 
grading, bridge, pave- 
ment, seeding). | 


50-46-I-02-3 (10) (including 
grading, bridge, pave- 
ment, seeding): 


40-89 I 01-5 (28) (includes 
grading, bridge, pave- 
ment, seeding). 





58-11 


County 


Wyandotte. 


Franklin--_.- 


| Wyandotte- 


Miami.-.-.- 


Johnson... 


| Shawnee. .-- 


Type Miles 


Concrete pavement...| 1.221 


I Sr os wien es 0 
Bridge: 
ee Soaliee 


ecg aera 
SN tcnémantecewan 
Bridge: 
Bc <srass Sonics 
> ae 
20. 4.- 
as sting canta 
Zl Aiicrehacct Geeieinnadatl 
nn a det van | Sa 
Bridge: 
I irstaine niathaoeeiied 
aii iinece 
28. 0... 
ig 6 aun berndeid 
Th Wises other enten 
29. 8... 
30. 7. 


|. pavement. 
| Bridge: 


Grading... 
Bridge: 


Grading_..---- walla 
Bridge: 
aed oc ein ad caeteees é 


g 


RIN oo 
9.5 








Bridge: 
i us calcd dita es piss 
ae aii 
15.2A inne . 
CIOEIRS . ccccne one 
Bridge: 
0 
1. 


—e.oOYy 


7. 
10 
| Pibgerd attidwae 


\f Grading and concrete |. 585. 





Contract 


$145, 290. 78 


71, 029. 7 
917, 313. 87 


486, 203. 10 
92, 325. 05 
181, 725. 84 


39, 226. 30 
94, 989. 70 
52, 445. 60 


940, 201. 28 


53, 270. 85 
83, 366. 30 
197, 481. 20 
45, 693. 05 
73, 089. 90 
21, 613. 80 
69, 640. 70 
16, 153. 00 
56, 035. 20 
78, 835. 55 
749, 479. 67 
66, 248. 90 
50, 951. 70 
27, 604. 20 
13, 520. 80 
59, 075. 40 
34, 630. 40 
198, 776. 00 
167, 548. 80 


94, 342. 90 
48, 432. 40 
48, 341. 40 
481, 660. 52 


27, 042. 35 
39, 435. 00 
16, 165. 05 
31, 846. 85 
31, 876. 95 
38, 222. 40 
47, 439. 00 
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Interstate contracts approved July 1, 1957, to June 11, 1958, contract prices 
only—Continued 




















| 
108 (d) Project County | Type | Miles Contract 
estimate | | | 
$1, 226, 625.17 | 40-99 I 01-5 (29) (includes Wabaunsee -| ne ediwsssacat -| 5,625 | $398, 221.32 
grading, bridge, pave- | sridge: | 
ment, seeding). SI a cieh a orate eeeteiaebearedarialan ok 47, 870. 60 
es : ee 80, 930. 20 
. £-09-3 (15) | RE ee siete 54, 330. 00 
50-30-I-02-3 (15): | 
ae Franklin_.__| Concrete pavement_ - 3.325 973, 660. 99 
Seeding. -__- 20, 240. 40 
a Concrete pavement...) 5.686 | 1,098, 443.83 
| Seeding ---__- Seas a 29, 506. 50 
| re ee re ee ee | Concrete pavement 7.376 | 1,445, 858. 79 
| Seeding_-.._- oe 4 30, 263. 60 
794, 482.00 | 169-46-I-02-3 (6), pts. Iand | Johnson...._| Grading_......_.__- 3. 022 420, 280. 66 
Il, | | Bridge: 
ee a 97, 050. 58 
30.6__.-- saee 162, 745. 90 
| | 30.6 (Antioch Rd.) |_....-- 139, 913. 60 
28, 800.00 | 40-105-I-080-1 (4) __- .---| Wyandotte_} Electric lighting ; cena 68, 830. 00 
| 50-46-I-02-3 (11), pt. I__-.--| Johnson_..__| Bridge: | 
A MoS OSS eS ee Deke dee ws 18.1 __ ca on 101, 053. 00 
Tree. Oe feo : Sea 19.5___- 3 133, 957. 50 
2, 301, 371.76 | 50-46-I-02-3 (12) ___...--- Johnson__.___| Concrete pavement 11. 137 1, 854, 907. 99 
233, 881. 00 169-105-I-02-3 (7) ....------.- Wyandotte_| Grading--.........-- . 798 184, 135. 70 
| | Bridge: 
48, 300. 00 | DT Rt cei re a en Dee cee as , 41, 087. 00 
ee tote nso ees Fok oT pS ee 1 aces Set 61, 333. 30 
Pee ee: Foo ~ oos ‘ . ikahenew 217, 261. 40 
140, 306.00 | --------- a pucoe SS. ok. we 1 ; 116, 015. 72 
50-61-I-02-3 (16)......._-. Miami_. Concrete pavement 2. 803 507, 911. 66 
| Seeding -._.--- : 11, 796. 90 
| 70-21-I-01+4 (10), pt. I_.....| Dickinson OG Sic ncssvens 7. 187 758, 027. 82 
Bridge: 
8.7 beeen 80, 181. 9 
11.1 35 
11.1 Lt 5, 
| 11.2 Rt 6 
11.4 31 
1,727, 832.80 | Grading pts. I and II 11.4 Lt 6 
14.4 Rt. 10 
| 14.5 7 
1, 023, 962. 60 | Bridges, pts. I and II 15.6 43 
11.2 ‘ 
13.3 
| 14.4 ( P 
Pt. II ; Grading 7. 296 784, 999. 94 
Bridge: 
17.8 24, 430. 55 
16.7 36, 834. 25 
} 19.7 75, 613. 260 
| 20.0 176, 946. 16 
20.9 40, 980. 75 
| 19.0 37. 064. 60 
679, 704.80 | 70-31-I-O1-5 (26) _. | Geary Grading 5.779 778, 109. 84 
j j Bridge: 
| 0 42, 826. 20 
| 1.0 40, 831.45 
360, 587.00 | All bridges J 3.4 45, 293. 70 
5.0 63, 448. 50 
5.5 110, 356, 22 
2.0 25, 135. 80 | 
| 50-46-I-02-3 (17): 
Pt 4-3: Johnson- Concrete pavement 9.414 2, O11, 146. 94 
} Seeding 88, 550. 96 
Pt. II ‘ aawede of Concrete pavement 5. 947 1, 327. 019. 52 
| Seeding 41, 527. 80 


| PO TE s cs ac cecec. = a Concrete pavement 998 | 98, 698. 59 
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Interstate contracts approved July 1, 1957, to June 11, 1958, contract prices 


108 (d) | 
estimate 


——__——_ -| _ 


$959, 240.00 | 70-98-I-01-2 (8) (including 
grading and bridge): 
I s 


| 
} 











40-89-I-01-5 (82).....-....- 


County 


1 


Trego 


Shawnee. - -- 


Wabaunsee - 





only—Continued 








Type Contract 
Grading__.........-- $504, 959. 25 
Bridge: 

a, 57, 522. 00 
600... 39, 900. 80 
6.9... 39, 423. 90 
Lin «atm 57, 769. 00 
Grading_-_. 538, 888. 36 
Bridge: 
1:8... 45, 954. 30 
14.0_. euminn 75, 136. 60 
A RL 59, 488. 42 
(rege 25s. ii 492, 798. 95 
Bridge: 
Ti aeoosnbeeemendl 62, 359. 70 
eePeautasuxnhawes 47, 084. 30 
Tis sstehnwesse 53, 545. 50 
TRuantesemenessobe 71, 370. 70 


Th alkenudiintd acbes 
Concrete pavement- -- 
Seeding and road im- 

provement. 
Concrete pavement- -- 








62, 980. 20 
1, 324, 900. 09 
67, 020. 50 


813, 976. 03 





| Seeding and road im- 40, 353. 80 
provement. 

14, 998.00 | 81-40-I-08-1 (3) HGEVOy . . < <0) OG catncbcccnsbne 8, 889. 70 
Bridge: 

OD Gab. GS Tosi liek nn ceddbaudhndddcadetalosvidadibeeott Pibiacihntkndhnids 43, 718. 10 

| See ev ern pantie 40, 766. 75 

Oe, Ge ORs. 2. . cadeuk Gubadernndenode Tasiielen inode TT ch ueteinicaed Sica 69, 084. 30 

67, 340. 00 | 9.2 57, 643. 55 

67, 340. 00 | 9.7 kite 59, 628. 75 

36, 900. 00 10.2 23, 627. 65 

DE PINE Ibis dauek adeichoceuGasetandecuauaemadenen Bitkis bbsAdeeaveses 58, 952. 20 

141, 040. 15 | 81-40-I-08-1 (7).------------ Harvey. ..-- ia iewcciad 149, 548. 75 
Bridge: 

OR TEOD Lice cqudincmmebocinesqesbesdastincthindd-anebe SDs i stacinwdetecentl 36, 229. 00 

OE TE Bh casi: wisbd aebien ond enaiendenh anaes aeaeeie DR cdike nie hene 52, 496. 00 

500, OO, OB Fe a eee ee eee eee cceanaeds Ee eee teen aes 145, 591. 10 

Bae SOO. RH dod. Se a, 25 ake s ebdeee« Gee hu 100, 281. 20 

2 Se: | TR nL .. ceinn ent linewieh oiniiaabs tebneenelsdembeiebeiea ete 29, 753, 903. 43 

Vana hhadsgltuatete dade sda tasan waddle sateen +1, 507, 319. 15 

RII SUK TINNITUS |. can csingbeiche niall ati tos eapigighh sede deena ate dinemanias eminent ten aaiaian Aaeinalienn ate 98. 752 

SERIES PUIG od. od cana wsrenedbany'eh Donde shoasnddantabineaaaese aghast teccekenavnees watts 64. 008 

ORE ROTAD BURNIE. So 3 ok oni inde ccc nb didn n ddbadeadadudtbilddddbeckdbedsdedsnwesbdddcdisudjesehe 52. 026 

OGRA RUIRDIOE. DEIGROD. «coin copneritdscmidnnmebivan oqein pape ~canyhdbameousdenbanete tehsadahaneee 112 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. Nosie, Direcror or Hicguways, STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to present to you some of the facts relevant to Ohio’s role in the con- 
struction of America’s National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
Congress’ continued concern and interest in the implementation of the 1956 
Highway Act is evidence of your desire to see properly accomplished all that 
which constitutes our common goal of providing an adequate, safe, fully inte- 
grated network of modern highways. 

What sort of Interstate Highway should we aim for? 

What kind of highway is desired by the American people? 

What kind of highway should engineers design to meet this responsibility? 

It should be safe. It should reduce the terrible slaughter now common on 
American highways. It should reduce human injury and suffering. It should 
reduce total accidents. 

These objectives will be met by designing gentle curves, easy grades, wide 
medians, full-width bridges, continuous adequate shoulders, long sight distances, 
long acceleration and deceleration lanes. These are the kind of highways the 
Nation needs and wants. These are the kind of highways we plan to build in 
Ohio. 

Your thoughtful inquiries show an alertness to any possible waste of public 
funds. There is no doubt that failure to build this system adequately would 
represent the most reckless waste. Estimated cost of completing the Interstate 
System is over $37 billion. What a national tragedy it would be if the Nation 
spent these billions for highways which would be obsolete only a few years after 
completion. There is such danger, for in the past we have been poor forecasters 
of America’s growth. 

I should like to quote from a study made by the J. Walter Thompson Co. and 
Yale University : 

“In 1946, hard-boiled automotive economists forecast 36 million cars would be 
registered in 1955. The fact is that 52 million cars were registered in 1955. 
This forecasting error of 16 million represents more cars than there are in all of 
Western Europe. 

“* * * almost everywhere we look, we find that we have been poor forecasters 
of America’s fabulous growth. Faster than anticipated, housing and factories 
have spread out over the green fields, roads have been choked by traffic. 

“Because we failed to realize the speed of what is happening to us, we are 
faced with a whole new order of serious problems. 

“We must counteract what someone has so aptly referred to as ‘the almost 
total invisibility of the obvious.’ ” 

A statement issued recently by the research staff of General Motors Corp. 
noted “* * * the 1940 General Motors exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
daringly predicted 35 to 38 million cars by 1960.” Already we have over 66 
mililon vehicles in this country; nearly double the General Motors’ forecast. 

There are forecasts today predicting that 100 million vehicles will be on our 
roads by 1975. It would be a national catastrophe if we failed to fulfill our 
responsibilities and ended up by constructing this system inadequately. The 
economy of this Nation cannot afford any reckless, wasteful expenditure of 
public funds in building inadequate highways. This system must be adequate 
for 1975, as Congress wisely decreed in the 1956 act. Also, it must be capable 
of reasonable enlargement without the necessity of complete rebuilding after 
1975. Does anyone think traffic growth will cease in 1975? The tremendous 
growth in urban areas further complicates this problem and emphasizes the 
need to plan adequately. 

It is vital that the very best of engineering know-how be employed to safe- 
guard our multi-billion-dollar highway investment. In Ohio, we have insisted 
upon top-grade engineering. The engineering profession is doubly aware of 
the responsibility it holds because of the clear knowledge that this responsibility 
eannot be delegated elsewhere. Any attempt to do so would severely jeopardize 
the accomplishment of our goal. It would most assuredly result in the creation 
of a rigid system of prescribed limitations arbitrarily arrived at. In no area 
of science or engineering can a proper job be done unless the guideposts of 
professional judgment are followed. 

It was in this spirit that the American Association of State Highway Officials 
carefully developed the approved standards applied by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the design of the Interstate System. It is in accord with these stand- 
ards that Ohio has progressed in building its interstate highways. 
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These standards are minimum standards and are so designated. They were 
purposely meant to be minimum standards. Highway officials understand 
them to be just that—minimum. They are fair weather standards. In other 
words, they will meet motorists’ requirements at the design speed only under 
good weather and other conditions. It is commendable, therefore, that na- 
tional highway leaders recommend and urge designing above these bare mini- 
mums. These are, after all, standards below which we dare not go. 

It is essential that we understand what these standards are. It is important 
we realize that establishing minimum standards only, is unquestionably the 
wise approach. Otherwise, we risk preventing the application of sound en- 
gineering judgment which is essential. Furthermore, we must correct the mis- 
taken idea that designing above the prescribed minimum standards necessarily 
increases cost. 

Hon. Thomas H. MacDonald said in 1949’ “* * * safe designs cost no more 
than unsafe designs when all costs are considered.” 

Let me emphasize this by a typical example of our experience in Ohio in 
applying standards above bare minimums. In early 1957 we asked our con- 
sulting engineers to review their original location and design recommendations 
for our Cincinnati-Cleveland Freeway. We asked them to submit a revised 
analysis of costs based on certain improved locations, including easier curves. 
Findings submitted on a 20-mile section near Cleveland, reflected a $900,000 
saving when using higher than minimum standards. Findings submitted on a 
16-mile section north of Columbus reflected a saving of $525,000. On other sec- 
tions consultants found that cost increases—due to more expensive right-of- 
way, greater fill or cut, etc., were offset by savings in shortening the line. 

Easy curves mean a shorter route, for the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line. Shorter routes, especially in flat terrain, mean less 
cost. It would be economic and engineering folly to undertake to design down 
to minimum standards in every case. 

So far, we haye discussed this matter only in terms of money. We have dis- 
cussed the need to build permanence into the new superhighways to protect the 
multi-billion-dollar investment being made in the Interstate System. We have 
explored the dollars-and-cents side of building better than the bare minimum. 
And this is not counting the enormous property losses which can be avoided, or 
the savings possible to motorists through more efficient operation. Now 
let’s look at an even more important factor which should govern the design 
of these great highways. Let’s consider the tremendous savings in human life 
and the endless suffering from accidents. 

Good highway design has proved it can drastically reduce accidents. We 
know these great new highways, if properly designed, will drastically reduce 
traffic fatalities and injuries. For example, on the New Jersey Turnpike, fatal- 
ities in 1957 were less than 2, as compared to 6 per 100 million vehicle-miles on 
other roads in the Nation. Accidents were but 6 percent of the national rate, 
or a reduction of 94 percent. Good design allows a greater margin of safety. 
It often spells the difference between arriving home safely or landing in a 
hospital or morgue. 

We cannot face the awesome responsibility of thinking of this problem in 
terms of dollars and cents alone. Our prime obligation is to protect lives 
and safety of the public. There are those who believe that we can legislate 
safety. However, after several decades of speed limits, traffic lights and stop 
signs, we're still killing more than 35,000 Americans on our roads and streets 
each year. This is inexcusable when we have the means at hand to prevent it. 

We can engineer safety into highways. This requires gentle curves. It is 
well known that gentle curves are easier and safer to drive. Sharp curves 
contribute to a large percent of all accidents. Sharp curves are an obstruction 
to traffic flow. They cause congestion and delay when traffic volume becomes 
heavy. As curves become sharper it becomes necessary to tilt the pavement 
to assist vehicles to drive them. This tilting or “superelevation” presents cer- 
tain special hazards and extra costs. Drainage becomes a problem. On super- 
elevated sections, water can drain toward only one side of the road. This means 
more water on the lower lanes. In cold weather this is especially hazardous 
because of freezing. If that water doesn’t get off the pavement in the heat of 
day, it’s going to freeze into ice on the curve at night. 


1 Public Roads magazine, 1949, pp. 129-137. 
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Flat grades represent another sound means of building safety into the 
highway. A steep, icy downgrade has spelled disaster for many motorists. 
Safety in descent on icy pavement is important. And even under normal con- 
ditions, it takes longer to bring a car to a stop on a downgrade than on relatively 
level road. In addition, treacherous conditions are caused year-round when rain 
mixes with oil drippings and forms a slime as slick as ice. 

On upgrades, heavy vehicles slow down. This immediately increases the 
danger of rear-end collisions. It is a matter of record that many heavy vehicles 
Slow down to 20 miles per hour on a 3-percent grade when the grade is longer 
than one-quarter mile. A vehicle moving 20 miles per hour in a 60 miles per 
our stream of traffic is virtually at a standstill. Hazards created thereby are 
illustrated by the fact that rear-end collisions on many turnpikes account for 
nearly 50 percent of all traffic fatalities. Easier grades reduce the chance of 
rear-end collisions because more vehicles can be cruising in the traffic stream 
at the same speed as other vehicles. 

In icy weather a vehicle may not be able to start up or climb a 3-percent 
grade. Ice and snow cause traffic tieups which take hours to clear. The 
flatter the grade, the safer it is. 

Narrow bridges on old highways have caused many tragic accidents. They 
also cause traffic congestion on heavily traveled routes. Full roadway width 
bridges are a sound investment in safeguarding human life and they speed up 
the flow of traffic. A bridge is just as much a part of the highway as any other 
part of the road. Full-width bridges over 3,000 feet long were built on the 
New Jersey Turnpike for public safety and as a matter of sound business policy. 
Two major high-level bridges on that route were not built full roadway width. 
Experience has made this a matter of regret, even though these two bridges 
were each well over a mile long and were difficult and expensive to construct. 
It is our hope we will not be required to build narrow bridges in Ohio. Traffic 
patterns now and expected in the future are such that narrowed bridge designs 
are bound to cause traffic congestion and increased accidents. 

Wide median strips are another significant factor in highway safety. We can 
avoid head-on collisions by providing sufficient distance between opposing streams 
of traffic. Surely the public will not object to building this kind of safety into 
our highways. Americans are becoming fearful and feel they are taking their 
lives in their hands every time they venture onto public highways. The blind- 
ing glare of oncoming headlights and the constant threat that “the other guy” 
will swerve into your path is a personal concern to every motorist. The Ameri- 
can people have accepted the divided highway, and we should use this safety 
device to its best effect. 

I believe motorists are well ahead of us in realizing the need for safety. 
They want safety engineered into the new highways for which they are paying, 
as illustrated in the typical newspaper editorials contained in appendix C. 

In planning and building there are always some who take the short view, 
who insist that standards should be cut down. We will always have such people 
with us. Unfortunately, their views have too often prevailed in the past. 

Probably our most crucial failure in highway construction has been to under- 
estimate traffic. We have failed to recognize the potential of the automobile 
and the urgent need for sufficient highway capacity. 

Traffic forecasts in the past have been woefully low. The 1956 act requires 
the States to design adequately for 1975. Planners estimate that by 1975 
there will be 50 million more people and 20 million more workers—mostly in 
urban areas—and a total of more than 100 million vehicles. Furthermore, we 
know America will not suddenly cease to grow and expand after 1975. 

Therefore, we must design for safe, free-flowing traffic conditions. What we 
must fear most is not overdesign, but the possibility of falling far short through 
underdesign. This places a heavy responsibility on the highway engineer to 
exercise the highest degree of both vision and sound professional judgment to 
provide adequate highway facilities. 

General Yount, former Chief of Transportation, Department of Defense, is 
among the leaders who see the highway picture clearly. Last November at the 
AASHO meeting in Chicago he said: 

“The Interstate System should serve the national defense for the next 50 to 


100 years. 
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“Tf you cannot now buy the right-of-way adequate for future widening, you do 
not have the correct location. 

“Tf we are to provide suitable highways for the future, we must provide more 
visiov than our forefathers. Don’t allow today’s desires and pressures to blind 
you to tomorrow’s needs.” 

Of all past errors, none so haunts highway officials today as the failure to 
provide adequate rights-of-way for highway growth. Surely, we do not want 
to make that mistake with the Interstate System. Never again can we secure 
these rights-of-way as cheaply as now. Land will continue to rise in value as 
population increases. Rights-of-way must be adequate for the needs of today as 
well as for reasonable expansion in the future. 

Once these great routes are located and constructed, development will hem 
them in on all sides. Communities will set up patterns of growth around these 
arteries. It would be unthinkable at a future date—10 to 20 years hence—to 
slice through factories and homes, disrupting communities, to widen these facili- 
ties. It is only commonsense and good business to provide now for adequate 
rights-of-way. 

I have placed before you the position of the Ohio Department of Highways 
relative to the design and construction of the Interstate System. I should now 
like to address my remarks to the matter of estimating the cost of building this 
system in Ohio. 

Ohio’s estimates for the needs study have been based on sound engineering 
judgment and have been made in good faith. They are honest estimates and 
represent to the very best of our professional knowledge the true anticipated 
cost of completing the program. It was a huge undertaking to arrive at these 
estimates, and every effort was made to insure the most competent job in accord 
with the guides provided by Congress and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

In considering the accuracy of the needs study estimate, made under section 
108 (d), it must be remembered that any estimate prepared in advance of exact 
route locations and preceding the availability of detailed data for calculations, 
is ordinarily subject to considerable correction as the exact locations and de- 
tailed data become available. That is one of the reasons for the provision in the 
Federal act which calls for revised estimates at intervals. The needs estimates 
are continuously self-correcting. Periodic revisions will be made reflecting 
changing labor and materials costs and more precise data. 

In the engineering profession, estimates such as the 108 (d) study are con- 
sidered entirely acceptable and accurate if they “prove out” to be within 10 per- 
cent of the actual costs. 

In the light of this, I think it highly significant to cite that the Ohio Highway 
Department has computed the actual costs on 19 contract sections of the Inter- 
state System now contracted for construction and compared them with the esti- 
mates thereof as set forth in Ohio’s portion of the 108 (d) needs study.” 

The estimate for them in the needs study was $77,660,921. The actual com- 
puted costs—including the standard provisions for contingencies, construction 
engineering, and a few parcels of right-of-way on which we are awaiting the 
verdict of a jury as to price—is $77,543,164. 

The 19 contract sections on which the foregoing is based amount to 73% miles 
of the Interstate System in Ohio. These particular sections are cited because 
they include all sections on which we have actually had construction bids, 
acquired right-of-way, and awarded contracts, and which correspond to an entire 
“estimate section” as computed in the 108 (d) needs study. 

This is an accuracy within one-tenth of 1 percent. 


2See appendix B. 
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APPENDIX A 


REVIEW AND COMMENTARY ON GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REVIEW OF OHIO’s 
Section 108 (bp) Cost ESTIMATE 


GAO REVIEW OF SECTION 108 (D) OHIO COST ESTIMATE 


Item I. Public highways parallel to toll facilities, pages 8, 20, 80, 31, 32, and 33 
Item II. Median widths, pages 10, 63, and 64 

Item III. Bridge widths and vertical clearance, pages 10, 71, and 72 
Item IV. Traffic data, pages 39, 41, and 42 

Item V. Design standards—general, pages 50 and 51 

Item VI. Mileage over and under, page 53 

Item VII. Gradients, pages 58 and 59 

Item VIII. Right-of-way, pages 62 and 89 

Item IX. Shoulder widths, pages 67 and 68 

Item X. Interchange spacing, page 76 

Item XI. Fencing, page 79 

Item XII. Lighting, page 80 

Item XIII. Structural design of pavement, page 81 

Item XIV. Unit prices, pages 83 and 84 

Item XV. Preliminary engineering, page 87 

Item XVI. Error in estimate, page 93 


Item I. Estimate for construction of public highways parallel to a toll facility 


While recognizing the immediate competitive effect of improving FAI 5 to 
interstate standards, Ohio is convinced that near the end of the interstate pro- 
gram there will be sufficient need for the development of this route to interstate 
standards, due to the “explosive” character of industrial and residential de- 
velopment in this area and the St. Lawrence seaway. A tremendous traffic 
growth is considered inevitable. 

We do not propose to advance any portion of this route to a major construction 
stage, with the exception of the Akron Expressway, until such time as there is 
a definite traffic need that the Ohio Turnpike cannot accommodate adequately. 
At such time, the improvement of FAI 5 should not jeopardize the turnpike 
bonds. 

The Bureau of Public Roads approved the retention of FAI 5 and the inclusion 
of the cost for its improvement to interstate standards in the 108 (d) cost esti- 
mate, with the full understanding that we would not build competitive facilities. 

The study of the probable effect on traffic using the Ohio Turnpike assuming 
FAI 5 was constructed, referred to by the GAO, was never released formally by 
the State as it was considered to be unsound. O and D information on Ohio 
Turnpike traffic necessary for an intelligent study was not available, and con- 
sidered not practical to obtain. 

We are fully convinced that this route will be needed in this area to care 
for the tremendous growth indicated. 


Item IT. Median widths 


Narrow medians are used where costs of wider medians were not considered as 
economically feasible. Ohio tries to obtain maximum widths within reasonable 
economic limitations for greater safety to eliminate head-on collisions to reduce 
headlight glare, facilitate drainage, and to eliminate the need for a barrier 
between opposing traffic lanes. Median widths in Ohio varied from 8 to 84 feet 
in the urban areas and from 8 to 181 feet in the rural areas. 

The majority of the mileage in the urban areas involves median widths varying 
from 16 to 50 feet and in the rural areas from 40 to 84 feet. 

The 181-foot median set forth in the 108 (d) study is for 26.6 miles. This 
mileage represents that portion of the Cleveland east outer belt from its inter- 
section with FAI 13, the Cleveland south outer belt, to FAI 2, which facility 
extends from Indiana through Cleveland to Pennsylvania. This is an “explosive” 
area where expansion is tremendous and extra traffic capacity is indicated as 
being needed during the progress of the interstate program and before 1975. 
The construction of an industrial plant employing 5,000 to 10,000 can upset the 
best traffic calculations. Prudent engineering dictated the need for providing 
space for this extra capacity, and dual-dual construction, since four contiguous 
lanes are not conducive to efficient or safe traffic movement. It is Ohio’s con- 
sidered judgment that the only just criticism which could be made is that the 
cost of the extra lanes was not included. 

The 157-foot median set forth in the 108 (d) study is for 38 miles of 8-lane 
pavement designed as dual-dual with three medians of 51, 55, and 51 feet. Of 
this mileage, 32.8 miles is between Cincinnati and Dayton, where industrial 
expansion is tremendous. Engineering studies had not advanced to the point 
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of finality required for actual design. Subsequent studies have resulted in de- 
termination that the section between the approaches to Cincinnati and Dayton, 
a length of 15.49 miles of the 32.8, will require only 3 lanes in each direction by 
1975. For this section, a 60-foot median is presently planned. For the 
approaches to the 2 cities, 3 lanes in each direction are planned for the initial 
stage of construction with 181-foot median provided for additional traffic capacity 
indicated as needed during the progress of the interstate program. 

This is normal in engineering estimating and the resulting changes are a virtual 
standoff, so far as cost is concerned. 


Item IIT. Interstate estimate—Structures 


Concerning structures, in the establishment of criteria for the study in question, 
Ohio was guided by previous practice and experience. For approximately 10 
years prior to the enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, it was 
common practice in Ohio to provide structures of about 200 feet or less in length, 
on major thoroughfares, with roadways equal in width to the distance between 
the approach guardrails. Such bridges, generally 20 feet wider than the approach 
pavement, provide an unobstructed full roadway and, consequently, a much 
greater degree of safety at relatively little additional cost. Most of these bridges 
have been constructed as Federal-aid projects, and because of their favorable 
acceptance by the public such widths have been extended to structures of greater 
length. 

There have been far too many tragedies on narrow bridges and we know from 
experience that adequate-width bridges add to public safety and increased 
efficiency and capacity on these arteries of travel. Furthermore, we believe 
that these modest increases are fully justified as borne out by the estimates made 
which show that the extra cost is only 1.59 percent above the total cost of the 
bare minimums. These modest increases are fully justified, in our opinion, in 
the interest of public safety. 

The 15-foot vertical clearance which was used is in line with our established 
practice and it is the minimum we believe should be used because the legal height 
of vehicles in this and some other States is now 13 feet 6 inches. Allowances 
must be made for future resurfacing of pavements under overhead structures 
and an additional allowance must be made for the springing action of vehicles. 
The 15-foot clearance applies over the pavement only, a clearance of 14 feet being 
allowed over the usable portion of the shoulders, the minimum called for in the 
standards. 


Item IV. Expansion of traffic to design year (1955-75) 

The prediction of traffic is a complex matter. By and large, estimates in the 
past have been too low. 

The Ohio method of determining traffic did vary from the method later sug- 
gested by the Bureau of Public Roads. A check of our method by the Bureau of 
Public Roads indicated no substantial difference in the results. 


Item V. Design standards, general 

The design standards as developed in Ohio are based on the topography and 
state of development in the particular corridors traversed by the routes. In 
general, the topography was quite easy and flat (which permitted adequate de- 
sign at moderate cost. It is believed that the standards for this particular 
system are in keeping with the State’s needs and high state of industrial devel- 
opment. It is not believed that the use of these standards resulted in excessive 
cost nor gave Ohio any advantage over other States. 


Item VI. Mileage over and under 

While we do not acknowledge the correctness of the mileage reported over 
and under by the DAO, we believe the effect of these differences on the total esti- 
mate would be inconsequential. 

It is possible that these mileage differences result from GAO’s misunderstand- 
ing of the effect of gradients. 
Item VII. Gradients 

Two percent grades were used where they could be obtained with reasonable 
cost. The use of moderate grades is fully justified in the interest of public 
safety. It is known that rear-end collisions are accounting for a greater and 
greater number of accidents. Heavy vehicle speeds on 3-percent grades are less 
than 20 miles per hour. 
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Title VIII. Right-of-way 


Right-of-way widths are determined by the typical section and grade. The 
right-of-way is obtained in the amount sufficient to cover the construction 
needs. 

Right-of-way costs were determined in accordance with the general accepted 
practice for estimating purposes. The methods used for Ohio estimates include 
the following practices: Field appraisals on values of buildings, acreage, and 
damages; appraisal on a per mile basis (rural areas) ; parcel-by-parcel analy- 
sis, tax valuations plus a variable factor depending on the area; aerial 


maps; lump sum and by acreage. We believe that these right-of-way estimates 
are proper. 


Item IX. Shoulder widths 


Right shoulders.—Ohio used a 10-foot paved shoulder plus a 2-foot unpaved 
space for lateral support for the shoulder and then start rounding. The 16-foot 
point mentioned as being the width of the shoulder is in the air. This 12-foot 
width is neccessary to permit opening a car door without encroaching on the 
pavement and endangering the passengers. 

Left shoulders.—Ohio paves 5 feet of the left shoulder and the balance is a 
part of the median. 


Item X. Interchange spacing 


The location of interchanges was determined by engineering analysis so as to 
provide adequate traffic service for the freeway and local traffic, in compliance 
with section 116 (b) of the 1958 act. 


Item XI. Fencing 


Fence is used to protect and perpetuate control of access and to provide safety 
for the highway users. It is believed that this is in the interest of public safety, 
especially in the interest of safety to children. Railroads and turnpikes fence the 
right-of-way for the same reasons, 


Item XIT. Lighting 


Ohio provides lighting on all urban expressways and generally at the inter- 
changes in the rural areas. Since interchanges on urban expressways are nec- 
essary at relatively close intervals, the policy is to light the short distance be- 
tween interchanges to eliminate the repetition of going frequently from a lighted 
section to a darkened section. As a safety measure, this eliminates the ne- 
cessity of constant eye adjustment of the driver. 

Adjacent public street lighting tends to blind the driver where lighting is 
not provided on the interstate facility. 

The first cost of lighting is not a significantly large item as compared with the 
total cost. The State assumes the perpetual cost of power and maintenance. 


Item XITI. Structural design of pavements 


The Bureau’s original instructions to the States did require that each State 
estimate include two or more typical cross sections showing tentative sur- 
facing and shoulder structural designs, including type and depth of different 
courses. 

This requirement was clarified and revised in Information Bulletin No. 5, para- 
graph 1c, which states “Thus, if a State plans to base its study on only one type 
of pavement (rigid or flexible), it is not necessary for them to show a typical 
section for the other type.” 

Item XIV. Unit prices 

The statement “that the audit team reviewed 29 of the 139 route sections” 
should be corrected to read: “29 of the 210 route sections.” 

In the interest of obtaining uniformity, the State selected from projects let to 
contract in the last half of 1956 those projects which approximated the charac- 
teristics of highway construction and established weighted averages of the unit 
prices bid for the principal items of work. Separate prices were established 
for rural and urban areas, 

One of the consultants, employed by the State, used higher unit prices in the 
densely populated Cleveland area and also in the heavy rock slide and abandoned 
mine areas in the eastern part of the State. 

The consultant has indicated to us his intention was to be objective and 
realistic and, to do so, it would require the use of unit prices which were 
generally in line with those which he had obtained and which are being re- 
ceived in these areas, rather than statewide averages. The additional cost 
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resulting from the use of the higher unit prices, however, is insignificant per- 
centagewise in affecting the total cost interstate estimate. 

Page 84 of the GAO report states in part: “These same engineers prepared 
other estimates for the Interstate System in different parts of the State and 
generally used unit prices which were higher than the statewide average.” Our 
review of these estimates reveals that this consultant did use statewide average 
prices in other sections of the State. 

The GAO accountants admitted that they did not take a statistical sample in 
reviewing the State’s estimates. 


Item XV. Preliminary engineering 


It is our experience that the locations of all highways are becoming more 
controversial and that these require many alternate studies before an acceptable 
location is agreed upon. This is especially true in urban and suburban areas. 
Besides delaying consultants, which delays will be reflected in their costs, we 
are required to make additional surveys and plans and estimates for adjust- 
ments that are acceptable to local units of government. 


We believe that 5 percent is a realistic figure when all costs are taken into 
account. 


Item XVI. Error in estimate 


On page 93 of the GAO report, it is stated: “The Ohio estimate is overstated 
by $9 million because of a typographical error made in transcribing amounts 
from project worksheets prepared by a consulting engineer.” We concur in 
this statement. 


General 
It is Ohio’s judgment that the 108 (d) estimate is sound. 
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APPENDIX C 
{From the Canton Repository, November 20, 1957] 


Ir a Highway Is WortTH BUILDING 


A committee of the Ohio County Engineers Association has teed off on Charles 
M. Noble, the new chief of highways in this State, because he is shooting the 
works on designs for new freeways. 

Noble wants nothing but the best. 

The objection of the engineers’ committee, which may or may not be an idea 
planted among them for some political purpose as well as criticism of planning, 
is that Noble is looking too far into the future. 

Under the circumstances, it would be hard for anyone making policy decisions 
about Ohio highway designs to look too far into the future. 

No one is in a better position to know why than county engineers, who spend a 
great deal of time figuring out how to deal with the consequences of highway 
designing of a generation ago that did not look far enough into the future. 

Nothing could be costlier in the long run or more shortsighted in the short run 
than to design and build highways suitable only for the needs of today. 

Ohio must make up not only for lost time in its road modernization program 
being worked out with the Federal Interstate Highway System, but it must give 
itself leeway for future expansion. 

If good roads are worth building, they should be the best that can be built. 

Fortunately, any county engineer who is in doubt about Charles Noble’s concept 
of what a modern highway should look like can drive to New Jersey and inspect 
the New Jersey Turnpike and the wide New Jersey freeways which are his 
principal claim to fame. 

There is no cramping in their spacious right-of-way. There is no dangerous 
jamming together of traffic lanes. Wherever bottlenecks might have occurred, 
the New Jersey freeways flare into multiple lanes. 

This is what Noble was hired to do for Ohio. 

He was not chosen to come to Ohio to preside over a program of roadbuilding 
that would be obsolete before it was finished. He was not picked to pinch pennies, 
but to spend what was needed to take Ohio out of the jam it was in because its 
original roads had been laid out for hundreds of automobiles, instead of hundreds 
of thousands. 

His assignment is to do the best job that can be done for the millions of cars 
already here and the other millions yet to come. 

The Ohio County Engineers Association should be very sure of the motives 
of the people behind criticism of Noble before joining an anvil chorus to put him 
on the defensive for trying to do the job right. 


{From Ashland Times-Gazette, Ashland, Ohio, December 3, 1957] 
CRITICISMS OF NOBLE FOR HIGHWAY PLANS ARE UNREALISTIC, Foo.isH 


One of the most unreasonable and impractical criticisms we have heard 
recently is that directed at Highway Chief Charles M. Noble by a Cleveland 
newspaper and County Engineer Albert S. Porter of Cleveland. 

Porter has lashed out against Noble because he is planning the North-South 
Freeway above minimum standards set down by the Federal Government, which 
provides most of the freeway funds. 

Porter says Noble is “needlessly spending tax money to build a highway with 
frills and extras not required.” He differs particularly in the maximum grade 
to be allowed in the new highway. Noble has set standards at a 2 percent grade 
maximum while Porter says grades should be 3 percent maximum. 

Weare not engineers. We make no claim to being expert in such matters. 

But we do know that one of the main troubles with roadbuilding and road 
planning in the past has been a failure to build for the future. 

Too many roads are out of date and behind modern needs before they are 
completed. Changes and improvements usually cost more than building the 
roads properly in the first place. 
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We believe Charles Noble is to be congratulated for looking to the future. 
We believe the highways built at lesser grades, with 6 and 8 lanes in critically 
traveled areas, with bridges as wide as the highway, with wide safety berms 
and broader median safety areas are smart planning and wise investment. 

We are glad, in a way, to see the Ohio Highway Department criticized for 
“doing things too well.” It is a change from the days of old when the critics 
were always expressing opposite opinions. 

Certainly the freeway being constructed in our county is expensive. Perhaps 
the costs could have been reduced by moving more slowly and with lesser stand- 
ards of construction. 

But we sincerely believe the taxpayers of this State want better roads and 
want them quickly. We believe, too, that they want roads built today to be 
useful and adequate 10 to 20 years from now. 

When one considers the almost complete lack of a regular up-to-needs highway 
program throughout most of the depression era, and then the World War II 
era, one realizes that we must act thoroughly and quickly if we expect to keep 
pace with our motorized way of life. 

America and Ohio live by our highways. Our transportation and our whole 
economy is dependent upon adequate highways. This is no investment for 
pure pleasure. It is our lifeblood in this country and we must do the job well. 
More power to Charles Noble and his highway planners. 

Let’s not lower our sights. 
The thanks for such planning will come in later years. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 29, 1957] 
FREEWAY STANDARDS 


Aerial navigation has a way of making one highly aware of what lies on the 
ground below.’ As a fledgling flyboy overseas in World War I, a colleague once 
told us how he used English railroads (the good old iron “beam” for fliers of 
all vintage) as guides. 

Quite the opposite with his technique in France. It was the roads running 
straight as strings from town to town that offered the most reliable method of 
orientation. Not new roads, but highways laid down nearly 2,000 years before 
by the Romans. Good roads, arteries that to this day are coping with European 
traffic in most cases more than adequately. Their antiquity and permanence 
never failed to impress our friend. 

Even if the significance may elude us, right now in Ohio and everywhere else 
across these United States we are in the process of laying out a highway system 
conceivably every bit as important and far-reaching as those early Roman roads. 

Then how well should we build them—for now, for 20 years or perhaps for- 
ever? 

That’s the kernel of the argument raging between Charles M. Noble, state 
highway director, and a modern-day phalanx headed by Cuyahoga County Engi- 
neer Albert S. Porter. 

In past we have not always seen eye to eye with Mr. Noble on certain routes 
for new superhighways. We don‘t believe they should be built out in the 
county where they won’t be used. So far as standards, though, and despite 
the fact that the Plain Dealer has devoted considerable space to the opponents’ 
arguments, we side with Noble. 

By all means go beyond what appear to be the norm for other States. His- 
torically, if not traditionally, Ohio has lagged behind the rest in highway con- 
struction and quality. It can be more wasteful, as Noble pointed out, to design 
something that doesn’t turn out to be adequate later on than it is to do a 
magnificient job now while land values are low—or at least lower than they’ll 
ever be again. 

Porter has argued these superhighways are being catered for traffic going 110 
miles an hour, not 70. Why not? Who knows what speed limits will be 10 
or 20 years hence? Or what type of vehicles will be using them? It takes no 
private crystal ball to be pretty sure that cars of the future will go much faster, 
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may be guided electronically in special lanes. 
to present needs or designs? 

In our book you can’t go too far toward “overbuilding” if it means greater 
safety, fewer deaths, less time lost, lowered costs of vehicle operations, cheaper 
insurance. These factors today saddle us with losses of $5 billion yearly, through 
inadequate highways. Are we to go endlessly compounding these errors? 

If a checkrein is in order for Mr. Noble, it will assuredly come from the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, final arbiter of design and routes for 
the system. The Bureau takes no exception to Ohio’s plans. 

Finally, if the costs seem prohibitive, perhaps Ohio can afford to think about 
fewer roads in other areas in order to do the big job right the first time. Up to 
now it has been our secondary roads that have always been “overbuilt” to cater 
to rural interests. 

Let’s not be picayunish about our future. The location and adequacy of Ohio’s 
highways will largely gear this State’s future prosperity. When in Ohio, let’s 
do as the Romans did. 


Why then should we cater only 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, November 17, 1957] 
THE EXPRESSWAY CRITICISM 


We are unimpressed by efforts of the County Engineers Association to make 
a case against Charles M. Noble, Ohio highways boss, for “lavish” standards for 
the State’s interstate expressways. We are unimpressed because we believe that 
Mr. Noble, who was the engineer for the New Jersey Turnpike, has a better base 
of experience on which to form his judgments. 

The engineers have attacked the planned curves as too gentle, the grades as too 
slight, the rights-of-way as too wide, the bridges as too wide, the estimated road 
capacity as too low and “dual-dual’” expressways as unjustified. 

Mr. Noble, when he was building the New Jersey Turnpike, faced criticism that 
he was building too much highway for the demand. New Jersey had to start 
adding lanes shortly after the superroad was opened. 

We believe that Mr. Noble simply is being farsighted and the county engineers 
shortsighted—a type of shortsightedness that has given us highways in the past 
which were out of step with the traffic demands too soon after completion of 
construction. 

The engineers have attacked curve alinements as such as to permit speeds of 
more than 100 miles an hour. Gentle alinements aren’t being included to encour- 
age such speeds, of course, but as an element of safety. Vehicles are less likely 
to go out of control under wet and icy conditions. 

They have questioned the wisdom of wide rights-of-way and designs for 10— 
and 12—lane dual-dual expressways outside Cincinnati and Dayton. What is 
being undertaken is a wide median strip to reduce head-on collisions when an 
out-of-control vehicle heads toward opposite-flow lanes, variation of routes to 
reduce sleep-producing monotony and room for growth. 

The dual-dual expressways contemplate no more than 3 lanes in 1 direction 
without a divider. In other words a 12-lane road would be four 3-lane roads, 
2 of them north and two south. It is not contemplated that they be built now 
near Cincinnati and Dayton, but that rights-of-way be obtained, the crossover 
roads be built, and other necessary steps taken so that additional lanes could be 
poured when future need demanded. 

The engineers object to traffic estimates for 8 lanes being set at 44,000 vehicles 
daily, claiming that estimates in the Cleveland area are that such an expressway 
should handle 90,000 vehicles. Here again is a growth factor. They well might 
need to carry 90,000 one day. 

The experience has been for traffic estimates to be outdated before highways can 
be constructed. Mr. Noble knows this. 

The engineers, in their critical resolution, expressed fear that excessive costs 
would deplete available State funds and cause taxpayers to tighten up on future 
spending. That, of course, is a hazard. It is a hazard, in fact, that could be 
further reduced by cutting in half the standards the county engineers advocate. 
A too hesitant program, though, can be an inadequate program that can deliver 
us right back into the traffic mess out of which we are attempting to build. 

There is a footnote. The criticisms originated with Albert S. Porter, Cuyahoga 
County engineer, who is a prospective candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor. Mr. Noble was brought to Ohio as the outstanding road expert 
in the country by Republican Gov. C. William O’ Neill. 
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[From Cleveland Press, December 13, 1957] 
Porter PLAN FOR Poor Roaps SEEMS HEADED FOR OBLIVION 


Fortunately, County Engineer Bert Porter’s efforts to downgrade Ohio’s road- 
building program seems to be fading away. 

The County Engineers Association, which Porter was trying to enlist in his 
strange cause, met in Columbus this week, but the Porter plan for poor roads 
was hardly mentioned. 

Porter, it will be recalled, has been making the strange pitch that roads now 
being planned for Ohio are too good. 

It’s true, of course, that Ohio motorists aren’t accustomed to much, since most 
highways in this State are cluttered, bumpy, dangerous old relics from the 
horse-and-buggy past. 

But the idea that inadequate clunkers should become the pattern for the future, 
too, is just too bitter to swallow. 

Motorists certainly won’t swallow it. 

Apparently other county engineers won’t, either. 

Which makes you wonder why Porter, who supposedly knows what the future 
road needs of this State are, ever brought the subject up. 


New Jersey INTERSTATE Route EstrMAtTes 
METHODS OF ESTIMATING 


(a) The interstate routes in New Jersey were located and laid out by the 
use of air photos, USGS maps, and any other maps that were available at the 
time the estimates were prepared. The alinements selected by use of the above 
were supplemented by field reconnaissance surveys and, in some areas where 
necessary, adjustments were made in the location to meet field conditions. 

(bv) The alinements for the various routes were plotted on a plan of 4 inches 
equals 1 mile, showing the location and type of interchanges and as much detail 
as could be shown. In some cases a scale of 1 inch equals 400 feet was used. 
The larger scale drawings were used primarily in the highly urbanized areas. 

(c) Profiles were plotted from contours along the center lines of each route 
and grades established in accordance with interstate standards set up by the 
AAHSO. 

(d) Soil maps of the State together with preliminary soil explorations by our 
soils division were used to determine the depth of wet excavation required in 
swampy areas, also whether or not sand drains would be necessary and to deter- 
mine extent of sand draining. The approximate location of rock was also 
determined by the methods mentioned above. 

(e) Typical cross sections were drawn for the various sections along each 
route and a tabulation was made for cut and fill sections to determine the area 
of the section for each foot of cut or fill that would be encountered for each 
typical section. 

(f) The earthwork quantities were computed by the average end area method 
for each route. 

(g) Items such as area of pavements, shoulders, topsoiling, and slope stabiliza- 
tion were computed on a square-yard basis from the plans and cross sections. 
Subbase was figured from plans on a cubic-yard basis. Culverts are computed in 
some instances on a square-foot basis and in some cases on a cubic-yard basis. 
Such items as guard fence, curb, and sand drains were computed on a linear-foot 
basis from the plans. The item “Clearing and grubbing” was computed from the 
plans and cross sections on an acreage basis. Retaining walls were calculated on 
a cubic-yard basis. Items such as landscaping, highway lighting, and signing 
were computed in a mileage basis. 

(hk) Drainage and drainage structures were submitted on a mileage basis. 
The figure per mile was determined by a detailed estimate for a typical section of 
the route, and from this approximate design a figure for use per mile was arrived 
at. 

(i) Bridges were estimated on a square-foot basis. 

(j) Utility relocation in some cases was computed on an actual estimate of the 
removal of the utilities involved. In some cases where it was difficult to do this, 
an estimate was submitted based on a percentage of the total construction items. 
This figure was based on past experience of the engineers preparing the estimates. 
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UNIT PRICES 


The average weighted unit price for the last half of the year 1956 were used 
adjusted to fit the particular area and route under consideration. The one 
exception to this being a portion of FAI 105 through Essex County, a highly 
urbanized location where the consultants used the first half of 1957 prices in pre- 
paring his estimate. After the prices were revised to the 1956 level and neces- 
sary adjustments made to fit the area a test section of $20 million was compared 
with the 1957 prices used and a difference of only $35,000 was found. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE CITATIONS 


The questions brought out by the General Accounting Office report were as 
follows: 

1. It was stated that New Jersey planned a parallel road to the turnpike, 
from the Delaware Memorial Bridge to New York, for a distance of 90 miles. 

The General Accounting Office were confused in that FAI Route 108 is an 
interstate bypass route of Philadelphia, going from Delaware to Trenton and 
connecting with FAT Route 103. 

FAI Route 103 is an interstate route going from Pennsylvania by way of 
Trenton to New York. 

FAI Route 108 was separated from the turnpike because the character of 
traffic served by it is of an entirely different nature than that served by the 
turnpike. In addition, the turnpike has not benefited the area one iota and, since 
10 miles of FAI Route 108 have been constructed from Verga to Bridgeport, 2,800 
acres of land have been purchased by a steel company. In addition, south of 
that point industry has been clamoring for us to continue FAI Route 108 along 
the Delaware River Valley in order to make possible the location of large 
industrial plants. 

In the portion of FAI Route 103, which is coincident with the turnpike from 
4,000 feet south of exit 9 on the turnpike to the George Washington Bridge, it 
was decided that a separate road immediately adjacent to the turnpike would not 
serve the local area any more than the turnpike itself and that the character of 
traffic would be identical. For this reason this section of FAI Route 103 was 
made coincident with the turnpike. 

2. We were cited for having 2 lanes less than the traffic requirements on 1.4 
miles of FAI Route 104. 

This happened because the estimates were progressing and our traffic bureau 
had not been able to supply us with the traffic figures for this section at the time 
of the estimate. We therefore used our judgment on this; and actually the 
traffic figures, while indicating two additional lanes, are borderline. 

3. The report brought out the fact that we have medians 60 to 70 feet wide. 

The reason for this is the avoidance of head-on accidents, general safety 
of the motoring public, and as an additional advantage should it be found that 
added capacity will be needed. 


4. The additional cost for 12-foot paved shoulders over 10-foot paved shoulders 
was emphasized. 

The New Jersey Turnpike Authority reconstructed the turnpike shoulders to a 
12-foot width and both the State police and the authority have found this 
beneficial to traffic and as a source of decreased hazard, this turnpike carries 
approximately 16 percent trucks. On the New Jersey State Highway System 
the trucks account for one-fifth of the traffic volume. On one route the truck 
traffic exclusive of panel and pickup trucks amounts to 55 percent of the total 
traffic. On New Jersey interstate and defense route truck volumes will be 25 
percent of the total volumes on the routes. Considering the 8-foot width of 
vehicle and the fact that all vehicles stand a minimum of 1 foot from the 
edge of shoulder a 10-foot shoulder would place the standing vehicle only 1 foot 
from the edge of the travel lane. 

For estimating purposes we used a 19-foot overall area consisting of 12-foot 
paved shoulder and 7-foot earth berm. This has been reduced in practice to an 
overall dimension of 16 feet by a directive. 

5. We were cited on FAI Route 105 for having a narrower median than the 
minimum standard and also shoulders of lesser width than generally used, as 
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well as the carrying of shoulders across spans on long bridges. It was also 
cited that the space crossing the crossroads were wider than in other parts of 
the Interstate system. 

We had narrowed the median and the shoulders on FAI Route 105 because 
of the expensive proporty which it traverses and in order to miss certain build- 
ings which otherwise would have been torn down by reason of wider standards. 
Since on this route there are numerous bridges under 150 feet closely spaced 
over which the regular shoulder was carried, for uniformity the shoulders were 
earried through long bridges which are not too great in number. Through this 
urban area and an area fringing the urban area, which will develop into an 
urban area shortly, we provided spanning the existing streets and roads from 
right-of-way to right-of-way. 

This was done for the benefit of the local area so that when their traffic vol- 
umes increased they could provide the necessary traffic capacity for their own 
traffic and sidewalks for pedestrians. 

In some instances this was done also where interchanges existed in order to 
take care of the traffic entering and leaving the main highway via the interchange 
ramps. 

Inside shoulders were provided on routes having four lanes in each direction 
of a dual highway. This was done in the interest of safety so that a disabled 
car would not find it necessary to cross 2 or 3 lanes of traffic to reach the right- 
hand shoulder. This avoids not only jeopardy to the passengers of the disabled 
car but also to the traveling public. 

6. In FAI Route 105 1957 prices were used instead of 1956 prices. 

You will recall that the Essex Freeway had been under engineering contract 
as a State project before it was incorporated in the Interstate System. There- 
fore the original estimate made for us was used for the Interstate System in 
error. However, using the revised prices, the 1956 prices as against the 1957 
e000 that were used, a $20 million section was found to have a difference of 

5,000. 

7. We were cited in that on one particular project $25,000 and $35,000 per mile 
was used for landscaping instead of $14,000 per mile generally used. 

On FAI 101 our consultants used $25,000 per mile for landscaping between 
Route 23 and the Garden State Parkway. This portion of the route traverses a 
residential, urban area which we felt required an additional expenditure for 
planting, and beautification in order to provide screening, reduce headlight glare, 
and act as a noise abatement agent. 

On the above route from the Garden State Parkway to a point just east of the 
easterly line of the Borough of Teterboro $35,000 per mile was used. 

This portion of the route is on a dual-dual section of the interstate route and 
additional medians were introduced requiring additional landscaping. Since 
the dual-dual section extends from the Garden State Parkway to the George 
Washington Bridge Plaza the $35,000 figure should have been used throughout 
the length of the dual-dual section. However from the easterly line of Teter- 
boro to the bridge plaza $25,000 per mile was used. 

The dual-dual portion of the route passes through residential and urban area 
as well as a proposed county park. It is our opinion the additional cost of land- 
scaping in the area was justified. 

We were criticized for using truck turnouts in addition to rest areas. 

Our consultants did provide for safety turnouts for trucks in addition to th» 
rest area provided. 

Breakdown bays were provided on the New Jersey Turnpike extension be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City. Since this is a six-lane structure with no 
shoulders, breakdown bays were provided for disabled vehicles in order not to 
decrease the capacity of this portion of the FAI route. The additional safety 
turnouts on FAI 102 and FAI 104 should not have been included in the estimate. 

8. A difference of $4,250,000, more or less, was shown by reason of 15 percent 
having been added to the cost of bridges and 10 percent having been added to 
the total cost. 

This was an error brought about by having the bridge division estimate the 
cost of bridges on two routes, FAI Route 108 and FAI Route 108 to New 
Brunswick, wherein the bridge division added the 15 percent and should not 
have. 
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In summary the General Accounting Office has cited additional costs due to 
nonconformity to the minimum standards. These were listed as follows: 






Millions 

ne eet Send eee eee 17.8 
Due to longer bridges because of median and shoulders______._______-- 8.0 
Nee ene OL LTO Fe he 718.1 
te ig BRO SUES RURIS Sanit SECURE RE RES LS SE 6.2 
For preliminary engineering for work above minimum standards_______~ . 241 
Due to adding 15 percent to bridges, isolated case, and 10 percent to 

EL lll I AE ie LEE RE Uy et OL 4. 25 
For engineering due to overstatement______-_-___-___-__-__________-_-- .48 
Due to $35,000 per mile for landscaping......_.__...__--__.-_____-_- *. 23 
ee eee oe oT ee ee . 34 










Total (3.59 percent of total estimate)... 20-2 ee. 50. 64 


1 We believe some berm is necessary and should not be charged with total. 

*This was used in an area of highly developed costly residence and should have been 
carried over a longer distance and is part of a dual-dual section. No credit is applied for 
so-called conservative design. 






Comparison of 108 (d) cost estimate with actual contracts 


[Costs in thousands of dollars} 














Contracts 108 (d) estimate} Contract price 
(1) Route 102—sec. 2A............-..-.--....--.. ee a a $4, 598 | $3, 527 
in aed unin ndbaounnmee | 126 
ee oo tent sander etthadavcaveeewates 64 | 330 
Giambi akg chon cata tn tncng 
I a ie ss tied in helenae 4, 662 3, 983 
I es 


epee iat SEA ia ee 35 dew atts 















Neen eee Tn nn nnn amremane 1 oe S 
ey Ce Oe eee eee Ae nerode Leet sodtk woe f (, O04 8, 812 
ee MN Oe hae tis Foor susan lu da eae ibe bh a ntanecboteis aa 629 


Utilities 






le al : 
Right-of-way 






Subtotal____-- 
Added structures !_- 





Revised subtotal........- al in alles dint ida inal tain etamen iil 2 12, 071 
(4) (Route 102—sec. 2D (bridge contract) subtotal) -................__.-- 1, 601 1. 501 











A iin oe a, dk. oclnd tlie ee eneidbaisbad soc ppuelicéuwins 
chain ainiieban 

















Subtotal 
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27,800 
Total cost of 4 road contracts, including bridges and 1 bridge 
contract 27, 560 26, 130 


Oo Oe ccececeseceoce ccc ensescesnsecascesoseseoeancacecccca ai 


1 Change in design resulted in additional contract costs for Route 15 interchange. 108 (d) estimate costs 
for 3 bridges in the contract, as indicated, were not included in the original 108 (d) estimate. 

2 On this project the low-bid figure which we used was $587,925 lower than the 2d biddder. Work has been 
more or less at a premium in New Jersey and we have been getting some extremely low bids. This particular 
contractor in this case and 1 other urban project was $1,100,000 lower than the 2d bid. 

Contractors in New Jersey have stocked up on equipment and supplies due 
to recent construction on the Garden State Parkway and the New Jersey Turn- 
pike. The contract bids and unit prices received at this time will be lower than 
normally received, but, as time passes, these bids will be higher due to depletion 
of present stocked materials and wearing out of present equipment, which will 
have to be replaced. 
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Supplementary sheet for comparison of structure costs (structure costs are 
included in sheet 1 totals) 


[Costs in thousands of dollars] 


; Contracts os (d) estimate} Contract price 


Route 102—sec. 2A 1, 815 1, 447 
TROUIDD Wie OG) Bains i cc iid isl eckicpccdessedibebsinineee 1, 882 2, 072 
Route 101—sec, 2B (499) (419)! 918 21,157 
Route 102—sec. 2D (separate bridge contract) 1, 601 31, 501 
Route 101—sec. 2C 2, 550 2, 296 

Total bridge costs (structure costs are included in sheets 1 and 2 
SURE a:2nccnnecuighudnip daca eoaadinn cadknapelanniennienaiamoumamad 8, 766 8, 473 


1 Estimate cost of bridges in plans not in original 108 (d) estimate. Added by redesign of interchange to 
provide direct connections. 

2 The 108 (d) estimate provided for 1 bridge 170 feet wide with a 20-foot span over Green Pond Brook to 
carry the main-line roadway only. The 108 (d) estimate design showed ramps C and D meeting the main 
line west of the stream. 

Due to water policy commission requirements, the contract design provides for a 40-foot opening for the 
Green Pond Brook and, in order to avoid a skew crossing, the brook was relocated. This change from the 
108 (d) study design necessitated provision for ramps C and D to cross relocated Green Pond Brook. The 
contract, therefore, provides for 4 bridges, having common abutments, 1 each for ramps C and D and 1 each 
or eastbound and westbound main line. 

This necessary design change is reflected in the increase in cost above the 108 (d) estimated amount. 

3 The difference is reflected in the road and Pohatcong Creek Bridge, at Stewartsville Crossing where 
the main span was shortened and 2 small bridges were constructed to take care of small streams crossing 
Stewartsville Roag and Farm Lane. 


STATEMENT BY AASHO DeErenpING NEW YorK’s PstTrMATE OF Cost To COMPLETE 
THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Public highways parallel to toll facilities 


New York included $159.7 million in its cost estimate for 64.2 miles of tenta- 
tively located interstate routes that are generally parallel to and may be in 
competition with existing toll roads. It includes 35.3 miles between Elmsford 
and Beacon at an estimated cost of $98 million. The parallel toll facility is over- 
loaded at the present time and a relief route is required immediately. (See 
attached photographs.) The other location between Albany, N. Y., and Pittsfield, 
Mass., is a route 28.9 miles long at an estimated cost of $61.7 million. This route 
is 80 percent shorter than the toll route and complies with the requirement that 
interstate routes shall be as direct as possible. This route entails the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Hudson River in the city of Albany. The structure for 
the toll route is the only 4-lane facility on the entire toll system. The toll struc- 
ture was designed as a 4-lane facility with the full knowledge that a parallel 
structure would be built 10 miles to the north, and that a 4-lane bridge would 
satisfy all of the traffic requirements on the toll system. The toll road authority 
is conducting a study to determine the effect on their revenues of these parallel 
interstate routes. 


Estimating 1975 traffic 

The State’s method of forecasting traffic volumes in the year 1975 and its 
selection of the design hour produces results that are generally in close agree- 
ment with the Bureau of Public Roads’ formula. The State has used this method 
of forecasting traffic for many years. The formulas are accepted by all traffic 
engineers, and the State believes that its method is more refined than the Bureau 
of Public Roads’ formula. 

GEOMETRIC DESIGN 


Standards used in the estimates 


The GAO team found 13.8 miles with more lanes than required by the Bureau 
formula. In general this mileage occurs at interchanges or structures, or 
approaches to structures in urban areas and is justified as being necessary for the 
safe and free movement of traffic. They also found 26.2 miles where an insuffi- 
cient number of lanes had not been provided. This represents a small portion of 
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the deficient lane mileage occurring in New York City where exorbitant rights- 
of-way costs prohibit the construction of a sufficient number of lanes. Median 
widths in New York State are determined by the cost of right-of-way, not by the 
classification “rural” or “urban” (as indicated on the highway survey maps). 
Medians are carried at the maximum width compatible with engineering economy. 


Width of trafic lanes 

New York State estimates are based on traffic lanes 12 feet wide. In one 
instance a free section of a toll facility 3.4 miles long was designed with 2 lanes 
13 feet wide, as a part of a 6-lane facility to conform with adjacent sections 
already constructed. 

OTHER DESIGN FEATURES 

Fencing 

Fencing is an established State policy and is considered a necessary safety 
measure. 


Lighting 
Lighting was provided for the Interstate System in those areas where it is 
municipal policy. It is considered a necessary safety feature. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 

Unit prices 

Unit prices for the last half of 1956 were designated by the Bureau of Public 
Roads as the prices to be used in the computation of the estimate. New York 
State has been building highways to interstate standards for the last 10 years. 
During 1956, relatively few contracts were awarded to contract, and the proposed 
time period did not provide a sufficiently broad base. Bid prices for the 3 pre- 
vious years were adjusted to 1956 levels and were used in the computation of 
the estimate. In areas where weighted average bid prices were not indicative 
of construction costs in that area, district engineers were permitted to vary the 
prices to conform with local conditions. 


Rights-of-way 

The GAO states that the rights-of-way cost estimate for 35.3 miles of highway 
was prepared in a day. Approximately 25 percent of this mileage was in an 
area where right-of-way appraisers were actually acquiring right-of-way for an 
interstate route and they were thoroughly familiar with values. The remainder 
of the route was in open country consisting of large estates or farms where the 
right-of-way could be estimated in large blocks. The time involved is sufficient 
for a well-informed rights-of-way team to make their appraisals. On another 
section of highway the route had been evaluated in detail in 1954. Our acqui- 
sition experience had indicated a general rise in values in that area during the 
intervening time and the 1954 estimate was revised to reflect that increase. The 
statement as to the changed location of one New York State route is not entirely 
correct. The change occurred on an intersecting route and concerned a portion of 
highway proposed as a part of the Interstate System. Bureau of Public Roads 
did not approve the intersecting highway as part of the Interstate System but 
that route will be built with other funds. The interchange between that route 
and the interstate route will be constructed with interstate funds and the rights- 
of-way for the interchange was included in the estimate. 
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METHODS USED IN THE PREPARATION OF THE CosT ESTIMATE FOR COMPLETING THE 
INTERSTATE SYSTEM IN NEw YorK STATE 


New York State used the best data available in preparing the cost estimate 
for completing the Interstate System. Some of the routes were under design 
and had reached the point where quantities had been determined. Others were 
in the process of design, with very few quantities determined. Other routes had 
been surveyed aerially and 200-foot-to-the-inch photogrammetric maps had been 
prepared, and in a few cases United States Army geodetic maps were used— 
scale 1 : 62,500; 1 : 31,250; 1: 24,000. In those areas where maps were used 
profiles were plotted, approximate grade lines established, average cuts and fills 
were determined, drainage structures were noted, and then a field inspection 
was made to determine the adequacy of the office analysis. The office analysis 
was revised to conform to field conditions, and quantities were computed. These 
quantities were multiplied by the unit prices and costs were estimated for the 
various categories required by the Bureau of Public Roads directive. Since 
this estimate represented the actual cost to complete, rounding was not applied. 
To illustrate the procedure followed we have attached the worksheets for 8.16 
miles of FAI-502, between North Glens Falls and Lake George. This is a 
typical example of the procedure followed in preparing all estimates other than 
those under design. A rough check of the determined quantities was made by 
relating them with comparable sections of the Thruway which had been com- 
pleted. In cases where discrepancies occurred the estimate was reexamined. 

In the preparation of estimates for contractors’ bids New York State determines 
the neat quantities for all items. Those quantities which can be accurately 
estimated (steel, concrete, etc.) are rounded less than 1 percent. Those items 
where the yield is hard to control are rounded in varying degrees—asphalt items 
being rounded 5-7 percent, and earth work from 8 to 10 percent. Since New 
York State law prohibits the acceptance of any bids which exceed the engineer’s 
estimate the rounded quantities are multiplied by prices somewhat higher than 
the average bid prices with the knowledge that the total bid price will be from 
20 to 30 percent less than the total estimated cost. 

The attached unit prices were compiled in accordance with the Bureau of 
Public Roads’ directive to use prices bid during the period July to December 
1956 in computing the cost of the 108 (d) estimate. These prices were furnished 
to the districts with the stipulation that they could be changed to meet specific 
conditions in their districts. 

The district engineers immediately stated that average unit prices were not 
applicable in their areas and in order to secure a sufficiently broad base for 
determining average prices, construction projects for the 2 years prior to the 
preparation of the estimate were used to determine the average unit prices. 
Bid prices in any specific year were brought to 1956 values by use of the Engi- 
neering News-Record construction price formula. 
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New YorK Exursit No. 1 


Comparson, sec. 108 (d) estimate and actual bid price, July 1, 1957, to May $1, 
1958 


| | 
Dis- | FAI Project No. Award date Low bid | Estimate, 
trict | see. 108 (d) 


10 FIBE 57-1 July 5, 1957 $87, 900 $126, 000 
10 FICBE 57-1 On i. 173, 750 250, 000 
FISWC 57-2 157, 734 179, 000 
FISWC 57-1 y 6,19! 214, 102 197, 000 
FISH 57-12 y 12, 19. 3, 943, 230 4, 679, 000 
FINETC 57-3. y 24, 19% 292, 315 176, 000 
FIBE 57-2. . 21, 19% 211, 050 193, 000 
, 784, 230 9, 290, 000 
2, 976, 731 3, 526, 000 
385, 892 375, 000 

, 959, 516 4, 500, 000 
9, 176, 027 9, 768, 000 
2, 750, 713 14, 324, 000 
222, 142 240, 000 
23, 19: 3, 092, 007 5, 349, 000 

FINETC 574 feb. 5,15 2, 716, 996 | 2, 571, 000 
PEE TE ingihnakndiugbnudoudonbeoteotoats | wish , 770, 163 | 9, 874, 000 
FISWC 658-1 : Mar. 14, 1958 172, 634 
FISH 58-24 e Mar. 17, 195 , 928, 912 
FICBE 658-1 Mar. 24, 1958 | 597, 900 | 
FINTC 58-1 Apr. 10, 19 , 938, 262 5, 227, 000 
FICBE 58-2 Apr. 18, 1958 , 774, 278 5, 095, 000 
‘ ; , 991, 758 6, 645, 629 

1, 967, 863 | 2, 337, 000 
3, 114, 497 | 3, 824, 000 


aa 


ta 


— 
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88, 400, 602 | 96, 520, 629 


CoMMENTS ON THE REPORT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusBLic ROADS OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE PERTAINING TO A REVIEW OF Cost ESTIMATES PRE- 
PARED BY SELECTED STATES FOR COMPLETION OF THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM OF 
HIGHWAYS 


(Report prepared by the Comptroller General of the United States, January 1958) 
SYSTEM CONNECTIONS AT BORDER POINTS 


Page 34. At the time of the report design of the highway to connect with the 
Inter-American Highway in Mexico had not been decided on, Therefore, a 0.6- 
mile gap was left at the south end of the route in Laredo connecting with or cross- 
ing over the Rio Grande River. The cost for completing this gap would have no 
decided effect on the total of the Texas estimate. 


NUMBER OF TRAFFIC LANES 


Pages 52, 53, 55. The estimate includes 378.7 miles for which the number of 
traffic lanes estimated are either in excess or below requirements to carry the 
estimated 1975 design hourly volume of traffic based upon the traffic lane design 
capacities issued by the Bureau for use by the States; 69.8 miles of the 103.8 
miles of lanes over the minimum standards is on 1 route. It is intended to build 
2 lanes to interstate standards in order to prevent interruption of traffic, thus 
leaving the existing 2-lane road with modest improvement at present to act as 
a service road in the eventual construction. This is located on the Inter- 
American Highway to Mexico south of San Antonio. Traffic is heavy in San 
Antonio and Laredo with the above section constituting a gap in between of 
relatively light traffic. The remaining 34 miles are scattered short sections 
where transitions to existing sections or the nature of the terrain required a 
greater number of lanes than were theoretically justified by traffic. There were 
274.9 miles where the number of traffic lanes were under the approvid standards. 
Of this 274.9 miles, 173.1 miles were on existing facilities where expansion was 
economically impractical. These sections, however, may receive consideration 
near the end of the program. The remaining 101.8 miles mentioned as under- 
designed were scattered throughout the State. They consist of gaps between 
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and transitions to existing sections, and with a considerable proportion due to 
the 1950 population limitation as set forth in a Bureau memorandum. A small 
proportion in borderline cases might have been properly classed as underdesigned. 


CONTROL OF ACCESS 


Page 56. There are 57 intersections at grade on 4-lane highways. These 
intersections at grade were included on the basis that the intersecting roads are 
such roads which will have very few vehicles crossing daily. In these cases the 
existing routes will be improved to interstate standards and each case will be 
considered individually as plans are developed. 


WIDTH OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Page 61. 300 feet as the minimum width of rights-of-way was used generally 
throughout the State. This has followed State practice since a commission policy 
was set in 1951 for freeway construction. The State believes that a 300-foot 
right-of-way is the minimum required to economically provide proper drainage 
and control of access. Widths greater than 300 feet are considered justified 
where topographical conditions require heavy cuts and fills and where portions 
of the old roadway are being utilized. 


WIDTH OF MEDIANS 


Page 63. The report shows Texas urban median widths as 16 to 44 feet. 
There is existing, however, considerable urban mileage with 4-foot medians. 
Rural medians of 44-foot width have been indicated throughout the Interstate 
System. 

CROSSROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


Page 73. In major metropolitan areas, consideration was given to existing 
city master plans in determining the extent of crossroad improvements. State 
practice has been set as 24-foot minimum structure width regardless of present 
traffic. The closing of adjacent streets and roads may be expected to concentrate 
traffic at these selected points of crossing which must be provided for. 


FREQUENCY OF INTERCHANGES 


Pages 76 and 77. As planning and construction advance possibly only 1 inter- 
change may be found adequate in some cases instead of the 2 estimated at each 
end of the bypass routes at or near smaller communities. In other cases inter- 
mediate interchanges may have to be added. Each case will be considered 
individually, 

LIGHTING 


Page 80. Generally lighting was provided in urban areas only. One district 
only estimated lighting on 19 rural interchanges. There was no specific instruc- 
tion against the practice. In all cases State practice will be followed at the time 
of plans. 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF PAVEMENTS 


Page 81. The type of pavement was determined by the availability of materials 
and economy of construction. Roadbed soil plays an important part. Required 
strength of pavement was determined by Texas design procedure which takes 
into account subsoil classification, subgrade treatment, and the weight and fre- 
quency of wheel loads which are expected. Much research has been done by the 
State to develop procedures. 

UTILITY RELOCATIONS 


Page 91. The estimate was based on State practice at that time. Adjustments 
of utilities were considered a construction expense where relocations or modi- 
fications were required of those occupying locations on easements or other title 
which would have to be acquired by the State. Occupation of land by sufferance 
or agreement for removal on demand was not considered a valid expense to the 
State. 

MAJOR STRUCTURE COSTS 


Page 95. Two interchanges were omitted from the Texas estimate in error, 
resulting in an understatement of costs of about 1.4 million. 
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BOADSIDE IMPROVEMENT 


Page 97. A definite policy had not been set at the time of the estimate as to 
the frequency and type of rest areas to be built. Relatively inexpensive rest 
areas were included in the estimate with the thought that additional State funds 
might be necessary. Experience and a developed policy will give a better esti- 
mating procedure for the next estimate. 


STATEMENT ON MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM OF 
HIGHWAYS 


The AASHO minimum interstate standards are acceptable and construction 
below these standards cannot be supported in good judgment. Construction 
above these minimum standards commensurate with special conditions to provide 
maximum adequate life and efficiency with maximum safety is reasonable and 
desirable. The provision of maximum standards would stifle the creative ini- 
tiative so vital to highway development yet accomplish nothing toward uniform- 
ity in highway appearance and service. 


PROCEDURE FOR QUANTITY ESTIMATES IN SECTION 108 (D) INTERSTATE ESTIMATE 


Quantity estimates were based on the most accurate information available 
which included completed plans, preliminary plans and profiles, or topographic 
maps with contours in order to attain the highest degree of completeness and 
accuracy. A sincere attempt was made to identify the major individual com- 
ponents of the construction costs. Quantities for small and large drainage 
structures were based on actual designs for known or calculated drainage areas. 
Minor items were based on the best engineering information available. The 
quantity estimates were normally prepared by the State’s resident engineer who 
was in charge of the construction work normally in one county and who was 
entirely familiar with the actual field conditions. No “chair” estimates of 
quantities were used. The quantities were broken down into individual items. 
The State’s estimate was checked by Bureau of Public Roads district engineers 
who were familiar with the actual field conditions all with at least 22 years’ 
experience in Texas. 


PROCEDURE FOR UNIT PRICES USED IN SEcTION 108 (Dp) INTERSTATE ESTIMATE 


Unit prices or component costs were based on prices that prevailed in the 
second half of the calendar year 1956. The unit costs were developed by the 
Texas Highway Department in cooperation with our experienced Bureau of 
Public Roads district engineers. They were developed from actual unit prices 
of contract items let for construction during the last half of 1956, generally 
from the same county or from an adjacent area, in which case the prices were 
adjusted to fit the actual conditions of soils, terrain, drainage, etc. The Texas 
Highway Department followed their general practice for estimating unit costs 
which for many years has proven very accurate on contract work. No fixed per- 
centage was added to the basic agreed-to unit prices which were established. 
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Texas Exuisit No, 1 


Comparison of certain sections of the sec. 108 (d) estimate with low-bid 
amounts 


108 (d) 


| 


108 (d) 


108 (d) Low bid | 108 (d) Low bid 
estimate | | estimate 
| Section 


$458, 000 $420, 180 || | D15-D16....| $1, 697, 000 
78, 680 97, 360 | | A18-A19____| 2,035, 000 
B10-Bl1l1._._- 30, 000 25, 990 | | Cl- 1, 637, 000 
| B10-B11___. 68, 000 72,760 || : 1, 699, 900 
| E12-E13.-._| 1,583,000 | —_ 1, 640, 584 || 5 1, 512, 000 
A4-A5_.. 784, 500 | 722,690 || £ | E17-E18_- 1, 850, 000 
| A4-A5_.....| 935, 500 1, 230, 920 || J 805, 000 
‘ . 027, 000 1. 027, 120 | | E7-E9_.....| 2, 852, 000 
. 291, 000 1, 934, 900 || A4-A5_...--| 4,301, 000 
. 247, 000 1, 187,150 || ¢ G20-G22_....| 3, 751, 000 
----| 2,498, 000 2, 502, 380 || C15-C16__..| 1, 357, 000 
C10-C13_...| 1, 423, 000 1, 208, 880 || ao 
D11-D12....| 1,714, 000 1, 632, 550 Total _|'38, 708, 580 5, 626 
| D18-D14__._| 1,074, 000 898, 430 || 




















16.9 percent above low bid. 


Note.—Time did not permit a comparison of all projects let since July 1, 1956, as it would entail a field 
study to bring the actual project and the 108 (d) estimate into agreement as to scope of work, length, ete. 
K. and C. are not included in the above amounts. 


VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A statement to the American Association of State Highway Officials concerning 
the United States General Accounting Office review of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Highways submission of a cost estimate for the completion of the 
Interstate System 


The GAO report begins with a résumé of mileage and estimated costs applica- 
ble to Virginia’s estimate. All items appear to be in order. 


Estimating 1975 traffic 


It was stated that Virginia used somewhat different criteria in assigning 
traffic to the interstate locations than that shown in the BPR diversion curve. 
The fact was also cited that Virginia employed a different method of determining 
the factor to convert the statewide percentage increase in traffic to the local 
percentage increase. 

The method of traffic assignment used by the Virginia Department of High- 
ways is the same method used by the department for 20 years. It is more ac- 
curate for Virginia’s circumstances than the diversion curve contained in the 
BPR, Guide for Forecasting Traffic on the Interstate System. Comparisons be- 
tween the two methods have been made by the department, and the resultant 
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differences have been relatively small. When the traffic was projected to the 
design year of 1975, the comparison did not reflect any differences in the num- 
ber of proposed traffic lanes. 

As concerns the statement in the GAO report that, “In order to remove the 
statewide increase from the local percentage increase, the State used a different 
statewide growth factor.” That statement is correct, but the intent of the 
BPR instructions was that a different factor was required. The S factor in 
the general formula is the statewide percentage traffic increase forecast for 
1956 to 1975. The S used in developing the L factor was the historic percentage 
increase and was for the period 1947-56. Thus it was the intent of the in- 
structions that a different statewide growth factor be used. 


GEOMETRIC DESIGN 
Width of median 
The report stated that Virginia included in their estimate the following: 
99.1 miles of rural road with median widths less than 36 feet 
603.0 miles of rural road with median widths 40 feet and 60 feet 
86.3 miles of rural road with median widths over 60 feet 
The following criteria was used to establish median widths: 
Median widths less than 36 feet.— 
(1) Existing locations where a lesser width of median is in place (generally 
80 feet +). 
(2) Projects with a 30-foot median which were in an advanced design stage 
when the estimate was made, and which are now under construction. 
(3) Heavy mountainous locations. 
(4) Urban locations, and locations which while outside of urban area bound- 
aries are highly urban in character. 
Median widths of 40 feet.—A 40-foot width was used because it has been 
Virginia’s policy for years to construct medians in 10-foot incremental widths. 
Median widths of 60 feet——This width was used in locations where it was 
felt that additional lanes might be required beyond the design year of 1975. 
After addition of the future lanes, the resultant width would be 36 feet. 
Median widths over 60 feet.—Used where the terrain would favor the use of 
wide variable medians based on independent gradients and alinement. 


Shoulders 


A 13-foot width shoulder was used on the right of traffic. Ten feet was paved 
and constituted the all-weather shoulder required by the approved standards. 
The additional 3 feet consisted of either subgrade treatment material or a select 
backfill material depending on whether rigid or flexible pavement was used for 
the through lanes. It is necessary to carry this material through the shoulder 
in order that the subgrade may be adequately drained. 

From a geometric standpoint, the 3-foot width is considered necessary as sup- 
port for the 10-foot all-weather shoulder, and also serves as a location for placing 
guardrail. It would be extremely poor design to begin the ditch or fill slope im- 
mediately adjacent to the paved portion of the shoulder. An overall shoulder 
13 feet in width allows passengers to disembark from a disabled vehicle on the 
side away from the road, and also allows the vehicle to be parked far enough 
from the through traffic lane to allow changing of left tires and make other 
emergency repairs. 

Structures 

Virginia chose 200 feet as the dividing point between long and short struc- 
tures. This eliminates the majority of cases where a full roadway width 
structure is immediately followed by a restricted width roadway structure, then 
another full roadway structure, ete. An overpass over a 2-lane crossroad with 
a normal angle would be approximately 140 feet long: with a 30° skew, the 
length would be 162 feet +: with a skew angle of 45°, the length would be 
198 feet +. A 200-foot differentiating point would put all of the above cases in 
the short-structure category. 

Virginia elected to use a 3-foot offset from the edge of through-traffic lanes 
to the wheel guards on long structures. An additional 1-foot width to face of 
rail was also specified. The 3 feet per side of additional width has long been 
considered desirable for bridges on major highways. It gives a driver con- 
siderably less feeling of constriction than the 2-foot minimum. The additional 
1 foot of offset to the rail serves as a safety walk, which is specified in the 
standards for long structures. 
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The report says, that “* * * the State has estimated the cost * * *” of the 
difference between the minimum standards and the designs used as a basis for 
estimating. It should be pointed out that a highway-department representative 
made all bridge worksheets available to the General Accounting Office repre- 
sentatives who actually made the quantity estimates. State and Bureau of 
Public Roads representatives concurred in the methods used in determining 
the quantities. 

For bridges on a highway network such as the Interstate System, it is felt 
that the design standards used by Virginia are actually realistic minimums, and 
in no conceivable way constitute overdesign. 

Right-of-way 

It is generally conceded that the minimum right-of-way widths given in the 
approved design standards cannot be used except under the most ideal condi- 
tions. Virginia, as a general rule, used a width of 200 feet where frontage roads 
were not planned; 250 feet with 1 frontage road; and 300 feet with 2 frontage 
roads. In certain of our construction districts, the heavy rolling terrain dictates 
the use of somewhat wider right-of-way. Widths of 300 feet at locations where 
frontage roads were not planned were used in such cases. 

It should be pointed out that acquisition costs do not increase proportionately 
with the right-of-way width. In most cases, the damage cost does not increase; 
consequently, the increase in cost of a 300-foot-width right-of-way is compara- 
tively small over a 200-foot width. An example of Virginia’s foresightedness in 
acquiring wide rights-of-way for controlled access highways is the Shirley High- 
way. A 800-foot width was acquired there for a 4-lane road without frontage 
roads, 

The report also says that for urban areas, right-of-way widths were based 
on the design of the road to be constructed This is correct, due to the excessive 
costs of urban right-of-way, the estimate included only the costs of the right- 
of-way width necessary to construct the road, and varied with median widths 
and the widths of outer separators. 

It is felt that Virginia’s method of estimating proposed rights-of-way were 
extremely thorough, and consistent with what will be actually acquired for 
the Interstate System. 


Lighting 

The report is quoted as follows: 

“The Virginia estimate includes the cost of lighting all urban highways 
and interchanges. The cost of lighting major interchanges in rural areas 
has also been included in the estimate.” 

That statement is not quite accurate. Included in Virginia’s estimate were 
only costs for lighting roads of six lanes or over in metropolitan areas. The 
only rural interchange for which lighting was included were interchanges be- 
tween two interstate routes. There are only eight such locations in Virginia. 


Fencing 


The report cites the fact that Virginia included the cost of a farm fence on 
each side of the Interstate System within the State, and that in actual con- 
struction a more costly type chain-link fence would be used in urban areas. 

A farm-type fence was included in the estimate for both sides of the interstate 
road. It is Virginia’s contention that where frontage roads are not proposed, 
the right-of-way lines should be fenced. Where frontage roads are proposed, 
the outer separators should be fenced, resulting in both sides of the entire system 
being fenced. It is felt that this is required to properly maintain complete con- 
trol of pedestrian, livestock, and other ingress. Concerning urban areas, the 
need of a chain-link type fence for use in certain locations has become apparent 
since the preparation of the estimate, and its use is planned. The locations 
where the use of such a fence is contemplated are relatively few. 

Unit prices 

Originally it had been the highway department’s intention to use a set of unit 
prices for each construction district. A listing by districts was made by the 
department’s estimating engineer, based on current prices, and discussed verbally 
with representatives of the Bureau of Public Roads. The Bureau representatives 
could not agree to its use because it disagreed with the instruction manual, which 
stated that unit prices were to be those prevailing in the last half of the calendar 
year 1956 for comparable work. The department maintained that no comparable 
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work existed in the last half of 1956, and then submitted a listing of unit prices 
prepared for statewide use, which in their opinion would have prevailed in the 
last half of 1956 for comparable work. The Bureau of Public Roads felt that a 
more realistic price base would be an average of the actual low bids received for 
projects on the primary system during the last half of 1956. A listing of such 
bids was made and its use in the estimate was concurred in by both the State and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. In most instances the prices obtained in this 
fashion were lower than those originally prepared by the State in district and 
statewide form. 

After submission of Virginia’s estimate, 2 reductions were made—the first was 
an 18.5-percent reduction based on an anticipated reduction in unit prices. The 
second was a reduction of $118,700,000 in the costs of rural bridges, based on a 
decrease in structural design features. 

Both decreases in Virginia’s estimate have been consistently born out by the 
contract bids received since completing the estimate. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the report submitted by the General Accounting Office does not 
disclose a single instance where the Virginia Department of Highways feels that 
it should consider changing any of the criteria used as a basis for the Interstate 
System estimate. 

The report discloses a total of $24,600,000 that could possibly be subtracted 
from Virginia’s estimate. That figure is based on reducing the main line shoulder 
width by 3 feet per side, thus reducing the span of overpasses 6 feet; chang- 
ing the limiting point of “short” bridges from 200 to 150 feet; and chang- 
ing the deck width of long structures from approach pavement width plus 5% 
feet to approach pavement width plus 3% feet. Other items are mentioned which 
do not include a cost estimate, such as median widths, shoulder widths, and 
fencing. Those items, if changed, could reduce Virginia’s estimate by an addi- 
tional relatively small amount. 

The sum of $24,600,000 mentioned above constitutes 1.57 percent of the total 
estimated cost in Virginia. Most would agree that an estimate of this scope 
cannot be made to the degree of accuracy, that a differential of less than 2 per- 
cent would be a contributing factor. 

It is the Virginia Department of Highway’s contention that the geometric 
design standards adopted by the AASHO and approved by the BPR, while dis- 
couraging the use of absolute minimum standards, still definitely placed an upper 
limit on them. That limit is excessive cost. Good engineering judgment was 
used in setting up Virginia’s design standards, and no items of excessive cost 
were included. 

It is felt that the instruction manual prepared by the BPR as a guide for 
use in preparation of the estimate was as complete and thorough as possible for a 
nationwide estimate of the scope of the 108 (d) estimate. Virginia complied 
with the requirements and format of the manual and, in most instances, exceeded 
the minimum methods suggested for determining quantities. As an example, 
earthwork quantities were compiled on an electronic computer for the entire 
system, using the observed cross slope of the existing ground, and the established 
grade profile. Another example was the accurate measuring of all large 
drainage areas and the specifying of the required drainage structures. All items 
were calculated as accurately as possible. Additional allowances were not made 
for any contingent items other than the 10-percent allowance for construction 
engineering and contingencies specified in the instructions. 

It is felt that the estimate, as submitted, was made in as careful and accurate 
method as possible, and represents a true appraisal of the Interstate System 
needs in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Richmond, Va., August 5, 1958. 

Re Interstate System : Cost estimate completed in accordance with section 108 (d), 

Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 
Mr. A. BE. JOHNSON, 

Executive Secretary, American Association of State Highway Officials, 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. JOHNSON : This is in reference to your letter of July 21, 1958, request- 
ing a comparison of low bids versus the 108 (d) estimate to date. 

Most of our contracts to date have been for grading and drainage only, with 
some structures included in the grading contract or as separate contracts. The 
projects which we have let to contract do not follow the section breakdown set 
up in the 108 (d) estimate and for this reason it is extremely difficult to compare 
accurately the low bid with the 108 (d) estimate. 

In making a comparison we have taken from the 108 (d) estimate those items 
which were included in our contracts and the 108 (d) estimate has been adjusted 
to conform to projects actually advertised. A certain amount of prorating has 
been necessary in order to accomplish this. 

Attached is a tabulation of all projects advertised to date. You will note 
from ‘this tabulation that our low bids have averaged 69 percent of the 108 (d) 
cost-estimate figures. ‘This, of course, is not entirely accurate since, as explained 
above, the limits of the projects let and the figures in the cost estimate do not 
coincide, and adjustments have been made which are not entirely accurate. 

I do not know whether or not this information will be of much value to you. 
It does not include right-of-way costs, which have been running generally a little 
higher than the cost estimates. 

As you know, we have been receiving extremely favorable bids in the past 
several months and the unit price bid for our interstate work is a great deal 
lower than we anticipated. 

We will be glad to furnish you with any further information you deem 
necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. Davis, Commissioner. 


A CoMPARISON OF Bips RECEIVED AND COMPARABLE PoRTIONS OF 108 (D) ESTIMATE 


I-213-1 (5) 


Fairfax County. Route 413. Projects: 0413-029-006 G3-G4. Washington 
circumferential route. From: Route 617 to 0.9 mile north Route 236. Total 
length 4.7 miles. 


Contract cost (or estimated completion cost from detailed construction plans) 


G=8' grade and drain Gontreetesccccncccccddwcccacdcel tcl Ae 1 $568, 399. 92 
G=t-eracp-end Grain Gontratt. 3.4 ns Se *1, 800, 153. 64 
ee *1, 557, 000. 00 
C-SI BITE ih inc ccc ocean bmcnidigteettintigwens tena * 780, 000. 00 
8 COC Ri crt ccmmqnsbctiinebiinnitnitibidentie * 1, 200, 000. 00 

PROUT Y TUN os dpnicecehchdintenangh amntnredae emirate 832, 895. 00 

OES Oe WN an 6 orteetintitcinss ok cick Se eka 1, 235, 264. 03 


Actual cost including R/W and estimate of 108 (d) items not in- 
CIUGOE TR CONIOC . cxtnkcnanene acnpeeminetemncbebaenceudaion 7, 473, 712. 59 


1 Includes 10 percent for construction engineering and contingencies. 
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Estimated cost prorated from route: Section M-S—M-9, $7,544,000. 


I-202-1 (17) 


Pulaski County. Route 81. Project: 0081-077-008. From 0.4 mile east 
interstate routes 11 and 100. To: 0.8 mile west interstate routes 11 and 
100 (Draper). Total length, 1.2 miles, 


Contract Cost 


Contract I (grade, drain, pave, excluding bridges) __.______-__-_- + $1, 146, 879. 21 
Contract II (overpass over Route 100)_------____-__----___--_- +176, 116. 60 
Erommmnry Snmimeering 22k oe eh i ae 25, 200. 00 
ST ee lee tla tibence 162, 295. 86 
Bonet cont Deseting BSW... 2 bd Se le 1, 510, 491. 67 


2 Includes 10 percent for construction engineering and contingencies. 


Hstimated Cost (from 108 (d) estimate): From Route section B-17—B-18 
(including interchange included in contract above, excluding all others), 
$1,197,000. 

I-202-3 (5) I-202-3 (2) 
Rockingham County. Route 81. Project: 0081-—082-017-022; 8082-219. Har- 
risonburg bypass. Total length 7.6 miles. 


Contract cost (or estimated completion cost from detailed construction plans) 


7 wiles Complete construction.._.___..__.... eu. * $4, 416, 118. 41 
Tan nee Gn erm a ss eh * 599, 489. 20 
es ok ee) a a a a ee *556, 788. 67 
I Tn ne * 489, 150. 00 
Preliminary ee atch hn tecih haere dall bnenskd comes dite S Sse dulsivedebe 193, 919. 00 


a csseminston eb sania enscniersbenineneetsn =: 501, 091. 64 


Actual cost including right-of-way and estimate of 108 
(d) items not included in contract-_____-__-___--_--.. 6, 756, 556. 92 
1 Includes 10 percent for construction engineering and contingencies. 


Estimated cost (from 108 (d) estimate) : Estimated cost prorated from route, 
section B42-—B43, $7,965,000. 


Bridge contract comparison 
I-202-1 (1) 
Route 81. Project : 0081-095-002. Bristol Spur over Route 81. 


Nee een ne a sts ad Se saline deta ich age encsinteesiatoreres $160, 578 
nnn IS CC etre ew bnive tite wee bues 110, 000 
Nee ee iia ps bn acini kina eae 270, 578 


Includes 10 percent for construction engineering and contingencies. 
Estimated cost from 108 (d) estimate (from route sec. B2—-B3) , $290,000. 
NoTEe.—-Estimated as 2 lanes over 2 lanes; designed as triple decker. 
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STATEMENT By STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Washington State Highway Commission, Department of Highways, on the report 
by the Comptroller General of the United States titled “Review of Cost Esti- 
mates Prepared by Selected States for the Completion of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways,” by W. A. Bugge, Director of Highways 


A review of the interstate estimate in the State of Washington by the General 
Accounting Office has served, in our opinion, to verify the fact that the estimate 
in the State of Washington is both well prepared and a proper one. We feel 
it has been made on the basis of the instruction manual and the legislation re- 
quiring this estimate and represents a true account of the requirements of the 
Interstate System within our State. Such minor discrepancies as have been 
pointed out will not materially affect the estimate total or the validity of the 
work, and departures from minimum standards are both desirable and permis- 
sible under the AASHO standards adopted. We are well satisfied with the result. 
A brief analysis of the several points raised by the review report is offered below 
to substantiate these statements. 


BASE LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT FOR COST ESTIMATE 


The report first mentions the State of Washington in the tabulation under the 
heading “Base Level of Development for Cost Estimate,” which shows an over- 
statement of financed projects included in the amount of $1,564,000. The State 
agrees this amount should have been excluded from the estimate. 


EXCLUSION OF BOND-FINANCED PROJECTS 


The report next refers to the State of Washington in the tabulation under the 
heading “Exclusion of Bond-Financed Projects” and which lists an amount of 
$21,392,000 as the amount of bond-financed Interstate System projects for which 
reimbursement was not claimed and which was not included in the estimates. 
The State agrees that this is correct, and the explanation made in the report 
is proper as to the reasons why these projects were not included. 


SYSTEM CONNECTIONS AT BORDER POINTS 


Under the heading “System Connections at Border Points,” the report dis- 
cusses system connections at border points and lists 0.2 mile of highway in the 
State of Washington for which estimates were not included in the section 108 (d) 
estimate. The interstate estimate was ended approximately 1,100 feet south 
of the international boundary at Blaine where the highway entered the prop- 
erty occupied by the United States Customs station, and the establishment of 
full control of access north of that point did not appear reasonable. This posi- 
tion was concurred in by the Bureau of Public Roads, but recently specific in- 
structions in regard to this matter have been issued to clarify the problem. 


NUMBER OF TRAFFIC LANES 


In a discussion under the heading “Number of Traffic Lanes,” the report in- 
cludes a tabulation which shows that in the State of Washington 38 sections 
totaling 10.5 miles were included on which the number of lanes exceeds the 
maximum set out in the guide instruction furnished by the. Bureau, This 
mileage in the State of Washington is in or adjacent to three cities: Spokane, 
4.2 miles; Everett, 3.7 miles; and a part of the Seattle section totaling 2.6 miles. 
In both Spokane and Everett the 108 (d) estimate was prepared on the basis 
of an eight-lane facility which was indicated by the assigned traffic and con- 
sidered appropriate as a basis for estimating in conferences participated in by 
the Bureau. Subsequently, a guide was furnished by the Bureau about the 
middle of February 1957, which furnished population controls for multilane 
facilities in urban areas. On the basis of this guide the Spokane Freeway 
should have been estimated as a six-lane facility, and the design now under- 
way in that city is on that basis. Some portions of this urban freeway will 
require 8 lanes to provide continuity of acceleration and deceleration lanes be- 
tween interchanges with rather close spacing; and the cost difference between 
the 8-lane facility estimated and the 6-lane freeway currently being designed 
will not, therefore, be as large as indicated. 
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The section adjacent to Everett is outside the corporate limits of Everett. 
The guide in this instance is not a mandatory control, and the number of lanes on 
this section should be determined by the traffic requirements. Submission of data 
on the basis of an eight-lane facility has been made to the Bureau and supported 
by the traffic analysis, and the State believes that the estimate in this case was 
and is entirely proper. 

The city of Seattle section included a length of 2.6 miles which was estimated 
on a basis of 12 lanes, of which 4 are designed with reverse-flow operation. 
This urban freeway has been the subject of intensive study and numerous 
traffic reports made to the Bureau to substantiate the proposed design. The 
Bureau has concurred in the proposed design for the Seattle Freeway, including 
the use of 12 lanes on the portion mentioned in the review report. 


CONTROL OF ACCESS 


Under the main heading of ‘‘Control of Access” the report again refers to the 
State of Washington and states that our estimate includes four intersections at 
grade in the Snoqualmie Pass area of the Cascade Mountains. The use of grade 
intersections in these instances was agreed upon for purposes of this estimate 
with the Bureau after thorough study of the need and traffic at the various points. 
The access requirements in the area had been carefully reviewed with the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Reclamation, and the large private ownerships holding timber 
in the areas to select the minimum and essential points of access. The infre- 
quent and relatively small use of these access points resulted in the determination 
to provide intersections at grade which is not inconsistent with the geometric 
design standards which include provision for such determination by agreement 
between the State highway department and the Secretary of Commerce. 


WIDTH OF MEDIANS 


The tabulation of medians under the heading “Width of Medians” showing 
mileage wider than the minimum in the standard incluces a total for the State 
of Washington in rural areas. It should be emphasized that the median width 
in the standards is a minimum only and that the use of widths greater than this 
minimum is not only desirable but was contemplated in the standards themselves 
as outlined in the general discussion on the use of the standards included in the 
forepart of the Policy on Geometric Design Standards for the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 


SHOULDERS 


The discussion with respect to shoulder widths under the heading “Shoulders” 
and the tabulation of the widths as used by the various States includes the State 
of Washington which has some left-shoulder widths in excess of the minimum 
used by the reviewing team for basis of comparison. The use of 8- or 10-foot 
shoulders on the left is considered essential where 3 and 4 lanes are provided for 
each roadway of a multilane highway since provision for parking of disabled 
vehicles or other emergency shoulder use on this type of multilane highway 
requires these widths. 


STRUCTURES 


Mention is made of the vertical clearance under the heading “Structures” used 
by- Washington which is 15 feet and which clearance has been selected after many 
years of experience with logging traffic and other types of traffic damaging 
structures built to the legal clearance only. The 15-foot clearance is the only 
practical way to insure freedom from damage and has been in use in the State 
for many years. The legal height for vehicles in the State of Washington is set 
forth in RCW 46.44.020 (Laws of 1955) and is 12 feet 6 inches with 1 foot addi- 
tional in specific instances making a total of 13 feet 6 inches. The 14-foot height 
does not allow adequate opportunity for resurfacing with the desired factor 
of safety to insure against damage from overheight loads, 


CROSSROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


The report discussion under the heading “Crossroad Improvements” includes 
the State of Washington and the use of a minimum roadway width of 26 feet 
with two 3-foot sidewalks for county crossroads. Reference is made to a county 
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standard of 24-foot roadways without sidewalks or safety curbs. The depart- 
ment of highways is building such county road separations to a width of 26 
feet and considers this width to be a proper minimum. These structures are 
of a permanent type with a 40-year or longer life, and it would be shortsighted to 
provide only the 24-foot minimum cited in the report for such crossings. 

There is also discussion as to the unit price used in estimating the cost of 
these structures and a check of actual contracts has been made. The Depart- 
ment’s records show that for the 13 separation structures with 26-foot width 
decks contracted in the year 1957, the contract cost was 97 percent of the cost 
for the same structures used in the 108 (d) estimate which we believe is veri- 
fication of the unit cost used in preparing that estimate. 


INTERCHANGES 


Under the heading “Frequency of Interchanges” a tabulation of the various 
States reviewed is included with comment in regard to the spacing of rural 
interchanges in Washington. It should be emphasized that there is no policy 
for determining frequency of interchanges and absolute uniformity in this regard 
could not be expected. We are making use of a considerable mileage of existing 
highway in Washington on which access control has previously been established 
with grade intersections and the routes of these existing highways pass through 
the more densely populated area of the State. The location of the interchange 
points is carefully analyzed on the basis of traffic and justification for the cost 
which is in accordance with the instruction. An arbitrary spacing of inter- 
changes is certainly not desirable, but rather they should be provided as neces- 
sary to serve the traffic in the areas with full appreciation of the need for re- 
stricting such facilities to a minimum. 

Discussion is also included with respect to 6 interchanges on a 17.2-mile sec- 
tion of the interstate highway in the Snoqualmie Pass area of the Cascade 
Mountains. The interchange requirements on this section were carefully re- 
viewed and agreed upon with the Bureau prior to the completion of the 108 (d) 
estimate. This is the same general section where reference to grade intersec- 
tions was made elsewhere in the report, and we are not in agreement with the 
statement that the interchanges are unnecessary and believed to have little or no 
practical use. The State believes that the determination, with respect to the 
interchanges on the section referred to, has been made with every consideration 
of the requirements to serve the area and full consideration of the standards 
applicable for interstate highway use. 


LIGHTING 


The report, under the heading “Lighting,” shows the extent of inclusion of this 
item in the estimates by the various States reviewed. The practice in the State 
of Washington for the lighting of all interchanges is based upon our experience 
and firm conviction that this is necessary. It is in accordance with our estab- 
lished policy and practice. 
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ELEMENTS OF COST 


The review report, in discussing right-of-way under the heading “Hlements of 
Cost,” mentions difficulty in verifying the reasonableness and consistency within 
the States in the matter of right-of-way estimates. Right-of-way appraisals for 
the 108 (d) estimate in the State of Washington were made by qualified right- 
of-way appraisers of the department’s right-of-way division. The use of con- 
tingency figures for a right-of-way estimate is related to the individual ap- 
praiser’s opinion and was included as a direct opinion of the individual judg- 
ment in any particular case. We do not believe that the lack of consistency 
in the use of a 10-percent contingency factor is a just reflection on the validity 
of the individual appraisals, but that the right-of-way estimates do provide a 
proper evaluation of the cost of this item in the estimate. 

The State has prepared a comparison of costs for 13.5 miles of interstate high- 
ways located in the southwestern, northwestern, and central areas of the State. 
This comparison of costs has been made on a comparable quantity basis of con- 
tracted amounts and costs versus 108 (d) estimated amounts and costs on FAI 
No. 1 route sections D3—D4, A384—-A35, and FAI No. 2 route sections E3—E4, 
E4-E5, and B3—B4. The totals of these comparisons for 13.5 miles of interstate 
estimated item Nos. 2-14 are: 108 (d) estimate, $8,227,933; contracted amount, 
$8,287,337. 

These route sections are in various stages of completion and some work re- 
mains to be contracted; however, the comparison at this stage shows the con- 
tracted cost is 101 percent of the cost in the 108 (d) estimate. 

The comparison of 13 crossroad structures to give an indication of structure 
costs shows a contracted total of $1,025,291, which compares with the 108 (d) 
estimated total of $1,061,000 for these same structures. This indicates a con- 
tract cost of 97 percent of the cost used in the 108 (d) estimate. These struc- 
tures are in varying stages of completion similar to the work on the route sec- 
tions listed above. 

It is the firm belief of the State of Washington that our estimate has been 
prepared in accordance with instructions and adequately reflects the amount 
intended by the Federal legislation. 


Senator Gore. The committee will stand in recess until Friday 
morning at 10, when we will consider the reimbursement problem. 

(Thereupon, at 3:28 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, August 15, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
ComMitrree ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pus.iic Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 11:15 a. m., in room 412, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Albert Gore presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore (presiding), Kuchel, Case, and Hruska. 

Senator Gore. The committee will proceed to consideration of H. R. 
12808. 

Gentlemen, suggestions were made in the Public Works Committee 
yesterday that certain States would be inconvenienced through failure 
of the Congress to make apportionment on a biennial basis. A 
countersuggestion was made that if this were accomplished early in 
January, such inconvenience would not occur, and that the matter was 
of sufficient importance to require fuller consideration. 

My purpose in stating that to you is to elicit from one or both of 
you your views as to the necessity or desirability of making apportion- 
ments for an additional year at this time. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I should like to add, if I might, that 
the situation was precipitated by reason of the fact that on the agenda 
before the full committee we had this resolution H. R. 12808, in which 
it was proposed that the estimates submitted under the requirement 
of the law be approved, and that the apportionments be authorized 
on the Interstate System for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, 
1961, and 1962. 

The Senator from South Dakota thought that it would be desirable 
at least to accept the estimates of costs so that apportionments could 
be auhorized for 1960 and 1961. The 1958 act, as you know, of course, 
did accept for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. All other appor- 
tionments are authorized for the biennial period of 1960 and 1961, 
ineluding the ABC roads. 

I asked the American Association of State Highway Officials for 
information as to when the legislatures would meet. This morning 
they have supplied me with a list of the several States, which can be 
summarized in this way: All but 3 of the legislatures meet in 1959, 
and all but 4 of these meet in January. 

Now, yesterday I was advised that 32 of the States meet only in the 
odd-numbered years; that 3 others, including the State of Alaska, 
meet only once in a biennium, but in the even years. There are only 
14 States which meet annually, and of those 14 States some confine 
their budget-making responsibilities to 1 year of the biennium, which, 
for some of them, is the odd-numbered yea 
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That was the basis for my suggesting that we adopt H. R. 12808, 
with an amendment to make the approval cover 1960 and 1961, so 
that the legislatures in session next January would have the informa- 
tion provided by the approval of the cost estimates, so that they could, 
in their budgeting plans, and in the appropriations for personnel for 
their highway departments, build their staffs based upon the antici- 
pation of the apportionments that would be made through the bien- 
nium for which they would normally be provided. 

I just wanted to give that as a supplement to what the chairman 
said. That is why we are having the hearing this morning. 

Senator Gore. I think you have already given the facts as to the 
convening of the State legislatures, which brings up the question, it 
seems to me, of the cost estimates to us. I had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter with you gentlemen almost alone the other day, but 
there are three additional members of the committee here who will 
undoubtedly have questions. 

I will make my questions very brief. 

In assuming that these estimates are relatively unimportant because 
in the end, as has been said, it will even itself out, the important thing 
overlooked is that we are actually proceeding with construction; that 
some States are constructing or have submitted the cost estimates 
based on standards greatly superior to, or far more costly than, the 
standards of other States. 

I do not know that I object so much to the standards being superior 
in some States as I do to the fact that they are inferior or below those 
standards in other States. 

IT am concerned that if you approve the Interstate System with turn- 
offs at every 2 or 3 miles, as is the case in some States plans, then there 
is some serious question as to whether it is an interstate route. 

I know that the law requires that the highways be equal for the 
through traffic and the local traffic. Then there are, of course, other 
examples of what appear to me to be either excesses on the part of 
some States in making estimates, or inadequacies on the part of 
others. 

This lack of uniformity of standards of construction, geometric 
design, number of lanes, crossbridges, access roads, frequency of turn- 
offs, raises very serious questions as to the equity of apportionment 
of the funds between the States, and also raises, it seems to me, a 
serious question because of the Byrd amendment, as to whether or not 
some States or a few States will not succeed in the virtual preemption 
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of the funds through large estimates, leaving an inadequate amount 
to complete the system in other States, without additional revenue or 
a stretchout of the program. 

That is briefly stating some of my concern about the problem, and 
I will now yield to Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated the other day, I had 
asked Mr. Tallamy some days ago to make an analysis of the progress 
of the work in the several States, not from the basis of the percen- 
tage of the apportionment of funds that they had obligated, but from 
the basis of the progress of the work. 

I have here the tables which I got from him this morning in response 
to that request, which I made some days ago. 

I should like to call your attention to 1 or 2 items in that, and 
then I should like to have Mr. Tallamy comment on them. 

This is a table which assumes apportionments on the basis of 
factors reported in the section 108 (d) estimate which shows the 
United States average to be a commitment of 18 percent of the 1959 
funds. It just so happens that this works out so that it is convenient 
for me to make my point. 

Much was made the other day of the fact that South Dakota had 
only 8 percent of its 1958 funds obligated. This table shows that we 
had 19 percent of the apportionments obligated for 1959, which 
throws us in an entirely different column and above the United States 
average. 

The figures for the other States are similarly affected. 

You can see, as Mr. Tallamy knows, the apportionments for the 
first 2 years under the Interstate System program were a compromise. 
Fifty percent on the basis of the old formula and 50 percent on the 
basis of population. A revision of those, which is certainly an im- 
provement over the 1955 estimates, gives a truer picture of the rate 
of progress of the program. 

There is only one State left in the column working on 1957 funds, 
and that is the State of West Virginia, with a 96-percent obligation, 
mpend of about 1 percent, if I remember correctly, under the old 
table. 

I think this entire table should be made a part of our record. 

inet Gore. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 
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it (The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Progress of the Interstate System program—Relationship to fiscal year 
authorizations, by States, as of June 30, 1958 
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COMPARATIVE TOTAL COSTS LESS RIGHT-OF-WAY FOR SECTIONS 13 AND 108 (d) 
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Senator Casz. It certainly shows we are making more progress in 
getting the job done on the basis of a 13- or 16-year program than the 
other table would indicate. 

Senator Gore. Yes. 

Senator Case. Then there is another table which goes with that, 
which shows the percentage of fiscal year’s funds covered by contracts 
advertised and funds obligated, which is supplementary to the facts 
indicated here, and I would like to have that table also go in the 
record. 

Senator Gore. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Progress of the Interstate System program—Relationship to fiscal year authorizations 
by percentage groupings, assuming apportionments on the basis of factors reported 
in sec. 108 (d) estimate, as of June 30, 1958 


[Percentage of 1960 funds covered by contracts advertised and funds obligated] 


States utilizing 1960 funds (8 States): 
North Carolina 


a telgit s Gia me ate a wae ea ates ee eeu seer ss 1 100 
Oklahoma. _ _-_- esieceoccteathsgcleaateeeeen sc eseco sees 90 
PeOrter DOMOtie osc chs seek ee nee ta deee ctl. eta eS 46 
Oe a et ony 32 
New York tae Mase: ak MN ois eels On co ee em 27 
ut SCMPea So ee ts oe os ete ae Bec eros ee eee 7 
EE - ie2  o hs ureter aie aoe e odieentee eee 6 
mneee EAS es Oo eel Seu de eas behest 6 

[Percentage of 1959 funds covered by contracts advertised and funds obligated] 
States utilizing 1959 funds (21 States): 
CAOTEGG. ¢ oan unum nao ni aera es os an IRL ee cc co 97 
Pennsylvania_ _ -__--- a ee he oes eh Re seme ected 72 
Drew S@emioe o.oo ee Fe: te sou. 16 Fae SH ii se 66 
ReORODr: 44 «.. 3; ne EN ates fod A ell ps ae | ee ce SCENT: & 58. 
SOUR ae 8 oe te ee eee ee io: etal 54 
PII ha co a ok. soak ca node ete anoeetiakcs. genes 54 
BN en are si abet saree a Bet 4S A 51 
PPRRS Soe ek BoA oe 3 eo ai a a bt ui 50 
DARED Sade Se eae ccacd wa eels eS ee ee a ee Pe 48 
WON. 6 oa oa acne he fesas case ea i ai a ncaa s ‘ 46 
BR oho a a a no ee 37 
Washington___--- Le. ae ek ee et Sk es eS 37 
Tilingie: 43... eS oS UE Ge et: 2. . pee ei eee ee 36 
ON a a Fi a nee 34 
Wyoming_-_---- Pay pee ee PsbS dedi Sesh 27 
EE ee Clee Rae sachs ere a = Se 26 
er LG ere eed wh es ae Pats A ob oe ee ns 22 
South Dakota___.- Bhs otha ca sang alee awl Be a a re aera etl 19 

United States average-__- a Ms a tee Sete mie Re mers i 18 
Dees Caso. So ae de wivown Hecddcd ute subwademevos thal 13 
Onoeneas «nocd wee Le oh ao: . cel a eS 3 
Oregon. kn sts Sy in eg tac “A ne bein alg naa“ aA lh at 3 





1 Under the 108 (d) formula, North Carolina has obligated 100 percent of their 1961 apportionment and 
41 percent of their 1962 apportionment. 
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Progress of the Interstate System program—Relationship to fiscal year author- 
izations by percentage groupings, assuming apportionments on the basis of 
factors reported in sec. 108 (d) estimate, as of June 30, 1958—Continued 


{Percentage of 1958 funds covered by contracts advertised and funds obligated] 


States utilizing 1958 funds (19 States): 
ns eae ee ee fe ee : : 93 


pent Fie ae te 4 ‘ u &5 
Comneestiout< 60 o3 bcc). wwe oe Oe Pe ae ee ee oes ee 84 
Massachusetts__________- ee a ii 9 seu SE ee 84 
OS Se a> i ' oe : eee 78 
eS. ee ee Pe etree ee 78 
Utah... a xt didi 77 
st i is cri e ehcerloas vere pA IMAG : ae 74 
Tennessee I EN ae Pe arse - 68 
SS aaa ee ee Bee hie st ee 67 
ee aa Pe res 66 
ee ee ie a a ites arnt cx ee Fo 57 
0 Se i seivcs asses ele an chit aoc ea 5 eae i asec casa 57 
I eesti ees 56 
New Jersey - Ee ee eS en ae Sars ener eitee eee 52 
District of Columbia_._____..._.-._...--------_-_- He Ree el ee 52 
i a ns st miner 2 eer eee on 10 
a ee ew ieee ess oo sna 5. stile Secipaied 24 
i wens orca meen ae «tthe 14 
[Percentage of 1957 funds covered by contracts advertised and funds obligated] 
State utilizing 1957 funds: West Virginia.__.._................_.-.------ 96 


Senator Case. Mr. Tallamy, I wonder whether you could proceed 
to take up some of these questions with regard to the validity of the 
cost estimates submitted in the 1958 report to the committee, based 
upon the requirement in the 1956 act? I have in mind these questions 
which the chairman has raised, and also which the General Accounting 
Office raised in its review of these cost estimates, namely, such things 
as the difference in shoulder lengths, the median strip, the frequency 
of access, and the other things that bear upon the amount of cost 
estimated by the several States. 

Would you proceed specifically on these different things and other 
things which bear upon the validity of these cost estimates ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, ACCOMPANIED BY B. D. TALLAMY, FED- 
ERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Tautamy. I would be very happy to, Senator, and Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I recognize the problem with which the committee is confronted. 
I personally believe that the estimates are entirely sound and adequate 
for the purpose for which they were made. I would like, in view of 
the points that have been made regarding some of the dimensional 
standards, to discuss them with you, and I have brought a few charts 
which I think will illustrate it much more readily than I could by 
pure description. I am sure I could conserve your time if I could 
refer to the charts as I make these comparisons. 

This first chart, gentlemen, is merely a basic one to familiarize us 
with the terms that I will be using later. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows 
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Senator Gore. I notice there are no billboards on that. 

Mr. TatiAmy. I made the chart. 

Senator Hruska. There is no information center portrayed on this 
one. 

Senator Gore. You had better get some of those information centers 
there for Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. Get a representative number on there so we know 
how many turnoffs there are. 

Mr. Tatiamy. This feature to which I am pointing is what we call 
the mall or median. It is a wide strip between the two express lanes 
of traffic. This is the outside shoulder and this is the inside shoulder, 
the inside shoulder being the shoulder within the mall or median strip. 

This is the outer divider or separation between service roads and 
the main express routes, and that, of course, is the fence. Those are 
the primary technical terms I will be using in the subsequent charts. 

This next chart shows to a larger scale the term shoulder and what 
it means to have a little wider shoulder than the minimum which the 
standards call for. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Tatiamy. The standards refer to a usable shoulder width, and 
that is a term that has been referred to frequently by those reviewing 
the estimates. The usable shoulder width really in technical terms 
applies from the edge of the through expressway pavement to a theo- 
retical point out in the grass. That theoretical point is the intersec- 
tion of the tangent line of the pavement with that of the fill slope. In 
this case we have a 6-foot extension out into the grass or earth area, 
and that is usable. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, that is beyond the paved 10-foot shoulder. 
That would be called a 16-foot shoulder technically, and the standards 
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refer to it as a 16-foot usable shoulder; but the extra width has two 
uses. One is for the storage of vehicles that are disabled and the other 
is for other purposes. This extra 6 feet is for the purpose of stabiliz- 
i eH paved dhaeidet or treated shoulder. 

or one thing, it does permit ready mowing. It is very difficult to 
do it otherwise. It provides for snow storage, and it provides for 
better drainage. If the grading runs directly down from the edge of 
the shoulder, in areas where there is excessive rain, or in areas where 
there is a lot of alternating freezing and thawing, with the water 
running off the pavement, which runs off just like from a roof, and 
then discharges on that slope it sinmnedliabely tends to wash away the 
material which is supporting the shoulder. 

Senator Case. Mr. Tallamy, are you saying then that one reason 
for having a variation in the amount of this extension from the 
shoulder as between perhaps 2 feet to 6 feet is that in an area where 
you havea heavy rainfall it is desirable to have that addition as against 
an area in the short grass or relatively dry countries, where you would 
not have that much erosion likely against the pavement ? 

Mr. TatiAmy. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Would not that same thing apply to snow storage 
and disposal ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes. Snow storage and freezing and thawing. 
This slows down the velocity of the water and disperses it before it 
starts down the slope. 

Senator Casr. And that is one definite reason why you could not 
have or you would not recommend having a uniform width for that 
shoulder for ev ery mile of Interstate Sy stem throughout the United 
States ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. That is right. And that comes to the point of maxi- 
mum standards. If that were decided upon to be the maximum stand- 
ard, then it might not be necessary in another area. Yet the tendency 
would be to go to it, and it would be up to the Bureau of Public Roads 
to tell the States that you cannot have the maximum standards and 
you do not need them, whereas now they must demonstrate to us the 
need for it. 

I would like to make the point as far as the cost of this is con- 
cerned, if the standard as shown by the solid line was adopted in leu 
of the minimum standard which is indicated by the dotted line, the 
difference in grading cost, if every State adopted it, would amount to, 
we estimate, about twenty-three one-hundredths of 1 percent increase 
in the cost of the Interstate System. 

So you see, we are not talking about a substantial factor in the 
cost. 

Senator Case. But a substantial factor as to the permanence of the 
construction. 

There is one other thing: What about the States’ requirements for 
trucks if they go off on the side area to change a tire? 

Mr. Tattamy. That is another very important thing. It is re- 
lated to the next chart, but also related to this, in that if you have 
this back-up it adds greater strength to the shoulder and the truck 
can get closer to the edge. This is a chart, which shows the situation 
with a 10-foot shoulder, the minimum standard. Actually the dia- 


gram is not quite right, because the diagram has the truck over too 
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far for the minimum standards, but even so, I think it is readily seen 
that if a truck 8 feet wide is parked on the paved shoulder and some- 
one has to repair that vehicle, that he cannot help but be in the driv- 
ing lane, and actually this truck would be over a little farther (closer 
to the edge of the through lane), so that this person would actually be 
in the driving lane. 

We are thinking now of high-speed traffic driving over an express 
highway, and it becomes very hazardous. A great many of the acci- 
dents which occur on express highways occur as a result of vehicles 
parking on the shoulder. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Tatiamy. I would like to come to another point now and show 
you what we mean by the left-hand shoulder or the inner shoulder, 
which I mentioned in the first instance. 

This next chart shows the outer shoulder of the paved way, and 
here is the inner shoulder. You can see the shoulder width on the 
inside. We say it is a 10-foot shoulder. Again we are talking about 
a theoretical distance to a point out on the grass. It is really the 
shape of the grading which has been established, so it really hardly 
affects the cost at all, because the difference between the absolute 
minimum, which would be a straight line down here, compared to a 
10-foot, is only that little difference in there (indicating the area be- 
tween two slope lines), which is really nothing. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Senator Caszr. You mean nothing in cost ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Nothing in cost. 

Senator Casr. Less than forty-eight one-hundredths of 1 percent. 
Mr. Tatuamy. In my opinion it is lost. 

This next chart shows a age pes of right-of-way width. Another 


reason why we cannot think in terms of a standard width or rigidly 
controlled right-of-way width is this: This is an urban section and 
it is designed in this area for the minimum standards. Here is an 
existing street. There is a building. Here there used to be a build- 
ing and here was another building, ‘and here is an existing street. 

If we were to adopt the minimum standards for urban development 
then we would have in that event to remove this building and half of 
this building and to do that this building would have to be faced with 
a new wall and would have to be underpinned before you could start 
any substantial construction, or, if you say, well, tear that building 
down, then you could come in to something like this; but if you did 
not tear the building down and stuck to the minimum standards you 
would have to build 1 retaining walls, which in turn are very expensive 
things to construct, and would lose ¢ any saving in right-of-way which 
might be obtained in sticking to the minimum. 

If, on the other hand, we did not adhere to the minimum standards 
of right-of-way, you can eliminate that building and eliminate all of 
the underpiling that would have to be done, and all of the underpiling 
for those retaining walls, and have a section such as so [pointing to 
lower diagram on ‘chart which would be much cheaper. 
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Senator Gore. Nobody has suggested that you stick to minimum 
standards, as I have understood it. 

Mr. Tatuamy. The same thing, however, would apply to maximum 
standards, because in the maximum standards you could not go above 
a@ maximum standard, and that maximum standard might throw you 
into that situation I described just as well as the minimum could. 

Senator Case. When you are talking about maximum standards you 
mean the dimensional standard ¢ 

Mr. Tatitamy. The maximum dimensional standard. 

Senator Hruska. No suggestion was made that we adhere to the 
minimum but there is a criticism in the report, as I understand it, as 
to the lack of uniformity, and would not this be an example of the 
reason why you cannot have everything just X feet, and no more and 
no less # 

Mr. Tattamy. Exactly. I would like to point out it is the same 
standards; this is a picture of the Garden State Parkway, one of the 
uation which is very typical in the rural sections of the country. This 
is a gentle slope which is encountered very frequently, and this is a 
highway design having a level cross section, which is the section which 
would require or make possible the 36-foot minimum mall width, or 
median strip width. That design would require a minimum in these 
circumstances of a 200-foot right- of-way. They just could not do it 
any different than that with this minimum standard. 

If, on the other hand, the design is built so that one pavement is up 
here and the other pav ement is down here, the amount of excavation 
necessary to accomplish that is indicated by this shaded area here. 
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Senator Case. Indicated by the shaded area ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. By this shaded area here and this other shaded area 
over here. This shaded area is moved down to here, and this one 
here. By using that design on the same width of right-of-way one 
obtains a 96-foot mall with all of its advantages, such as the elimi- 
nation of headlight glare, and of a wider mall, with the traffic not 
crossing and getting into the way of other traffic so readily expedit- 
ing construction because a smaller amount of material has to be han- 
dled; with much less maintenance trouble and expense because one of 
our greatest maintenance problems is the washing of the cut slopes 
and of high fill slopes. 

I am sure you have gone along a road and seen these gullies and 
ravines cut down the sides from the water washing dirt into the 
ditches, which occurs on this level section design and creates a terrible 
maintenance problem. 

So with the same width of right-of-way we have a much wider mall, 
and one which might be questioned by a layman, namely, 96 feet. 
Ye that gives us a better design and no wider right-of-way. 

Senator Case. Mr. Tallamy, I note that one point on your chart 
which you have not mentioned is a legend, “Excavation 13 cubic yards 
per foot” on the design where you have a 96-foot mall or median, but 
where you have only the 36-foot mall or median you have 35 cubic 
yards of excavation required. 

Senator Hruska. Per foot. 

Senator Casz. Per foot. 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes, per foot. That is right. And that means 
then the cost of building this, or the cost of excavation, rather, for 
separate roadways would be one-third of the cost of building it with 
a@ minimum width median and pavements at the same level. 

Senator Caspr. So that although you have a 96-foot median as 
compared with a 36-foot one, you reduce the excavation required in 
that illustration by two-thirds ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. That is right. 

Senator Casr. In addition to the advantages of less erosion, greater 
safety by elimination of headlight glare, and other things of that 
sort. 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is right. 

Now, if we had a very stable material to deal with, these two 
separated roadways could be put closer together. Then we could 
reduce the width of mall to about 75 feet, and bring the width of 
the right-of-way down to about 175 feet, as compared to the 200 feet. 

Those are the things which illustrate the need for flexibility and 
the use of engineering judgment. 

This separate roadway design is a type which we are very anxious 
to accomplish to the maximum extent practicable for every reason, 
and there is the result. This is a picture of a section of Route 240, 
between Washington and Frederick, Md., which has the divided- 
highway type of road, with one elevation for a highway up here and 
then another one down here. It is a most attractive and most eflicient 
type of design. 
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Senator Case. In this photograph you have an example of a route 
where the traffic going in one direction is at one elevation, and the 
traffic in the other direction is at a different elevation. 

Mr. Tattamy. Exactly. It is a perfect design and fits in with the 
countryside. It is most attractive and interesting and is safe and 
has a low construction and maintenance cost. 

Here is another photograph of the same highway, only in a differ- 
ent section. This section of highway is built with a uniform width 
of mall or median strip. It requires paving in the center. The de- 
sign is such that headlight glare runs from one lane directly into the 
other lane down here. ‘Traffic can cross and it is hazardous in many 
respects, and it is an undesirable design. Yet it adheres to a con- 
stant width median. 
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Senator Case. Bearing in mind that we are making a printed 
record here and the committee is having the benefit of the photo- 
graphs, I would like to point out where you have the two roads on the 
same level you have a curve, as this picture shows, so that the lights 
of the cars traveling in either lane at a certain point must necessarily 
go across that curve, so that it could look like an extension of the same 
road. 

Mr. Tauuamy. Exactly. 

Senator Case. And a car could go across that narrow level median 
strip there and go from one traffic lane into the other. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Exactly. 

Senator Case. Whereas on the road on the different elevations that 
thing could not happen. 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is right. Not so readily. 

Senator Gore. These are very interesting, but I am not sure they 
prove anything at issue. Nobody has suggested that any standard 
would prevent an adequate median. The General Accounting Office 
raises the question that in the State of Ohio, which is not a moun- 
tainous State, there are 661 miles of 84-foot medians. Why is there 
a necessity of a justification for a median of 84 feet on 660 miles of 
highway in Ohio? 

{r. Tarnamy. Well, I have illustrated the reason for it where high- 
ways are built at different levels, because you can get a wider mall or 
median strip on the same right-of-way and still have as much as 96 
feet of median width. 

Senator Gore. I could understand it if it were going through the 
mountains of Tennessee, where you might need 200 feet. 

Mr. Tatiamy. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, when you are in 
a very rugged, mountainous area, then the horizontal distance between 
the two roadways may be much less, especially in snow areas, because 
in those areas you want to throw the snow beyond the other roadway 
with the snow plows, such as they have in the California area, and 
because of the steepness of the slope frequently the median will be 
no wider than in gently rolling country, with nice, easy, rolling, un- 
dulating topography. 

Let me say in addition to that, a wide median has been demon- 
strated time and time again to be the safest and the most efficient from 
every point of view. 

Traffic and headlight glare is the problem. It is not totally elimin- 
ated by a wide median on a level strip, but it is softened a great deal. 

Senator Gore. If I may interject one thing further here. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. If an 84-foot median is needed, I have no objection 
to it; but if it is needed in Ohio I do not know why it would not be 
needed in other areas. To some States the 10-percent matching fund 
is not burdensome. Other States are having difficulty raising even 
that 10 percent. The tendency seems to be for those States for which 
the 10-percent matching fund is not a heavy burden to shoot toward 
the sky in medians, and numbers of turnoffs, and geometric dimen- 
sions, and standards of construction, whereas those States which have 
difficulty in matching even 10 percent are trimrning their medians and 
trimming their estimates and standards. 
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Is that a reasonable generalization to reach 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would not think so, Mr. Chairman. In the first 
place, I am confident that none of the States have reached for the sky. 

Senator Gore. Let us use some other expression. I said reached 
toward. I do not think any of us have quite reached the moon yet. 
I understand that we are going to try next week. 

Mr. Tatxiamy. I hope it is successful. 

Senator Gort. But what disturbs me is, everything you have pre- 
sented, both today and in previous times, when you have discussed 
this, has been to justify the highest estimate any State has made. 

Mr. Tatuamy. No. 

Senator Gore. I see no evidence that the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Public Roads are exercising any substantive in- 
fluence to bring about some reasonably uniformity in this. I hope 
that is not and I do not mean it to be a severe criticism, and I hope it 
is not justified. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Let me say that we are exerting that, Mr. Chairman. 
a reference has been made to the fact that Ohio had high stand- 
ards 

Senator Gore. Well, the General Accounting Office makes that 
reference. 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes. They sure do. And Ohio had standards that 
are higher than they are now using. As a result of Bureau action, 
Ohio’s standards do not provide for full width shoulders on the left- 
hand side. They provide for adequate width shoulders, not full 
width, as they originally did. They were originally contemplating a 
thousand-foot tangent, at least, between changes in grades. We did 
not believe that to be generally necessary and would not ¢ approve it 
as a basic standard. 

They had minimum curvatures which we agreed to, provided they 
did not run into excessive costs. The same thing applies to grades. 
They had at first decided on a 2-percent grade and we said, no, it 
would have to be a 3-percent grade if conditions warranted. 

Those are the things which really can run into costs. If grades 
are such that they unnecessarily cut deeply into hill summits, then 
they become in my opinion excessive. But those things are analyzed 
carefully by the ee and we do not permit the construction of 
what we would call excessive designs in any instance. 

We have definitely in those cases, in my opinion, had a substantial 
influence on the final design standards that Ohio is using. 

Now, Ohio is using 500 feet as a maximum length of bridges where 
they are carrying full width shoulder on the right-hand side. I per- 
sonally approve that. I would approve it for any State that has the 
proper traffic conditions which would warrant it, and those traffic 
conditions are a reasonably high density and a substantially high 
volume of truck traffic. 

Now, if one should 

Senator Gore. You are giving good testimony now. Heretofore 
it seems to me that the burden of most that you have said has been 
justifying the highest estimates that States have submitted. This is 
the kind of evidence that I would like to hear more about, but I would 
also welcome some evidence that you are encouraging States that 
are below these standards to be a little more ambitious themselves. 
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Mr. Tatiamy. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, and we are en- 
couraging the States to design their highways to the modern con- 
cept of express highway construction. I have felt, Mr. Chairman— 
I have felt to date at least—that in view of the past history of Fed- 
eral-aid conduct and the basic laws behind it, that if a State desired to 
use a minimum standard that we in the Bureau—and since that 
minimum standard has been adopted and accepted—that we in the 
Bureau could not direct them to go to a higher standard. 

Senator Kucuex.. You have no authority to do that, do you, Mr. 
Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tattamy. We do not believe we have. 

Senator Kucuern. You can encourage it and talk about it, but the 

roblems of money and of decision are theirs under the Federal] law ; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We can be persuasive but we cannot demand it. 

Senator Gore. We do not want it otherwise. 

Senator Kucuen. That is a pretty good argument against writing 
a maximum standard as well as a minimum into the law; is it not? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I think so. 

Mr. Tatuamy. I think so, Senator. 

Senator Casr. But you do have a minimum in your regulations ? 

Senator Kucuen. They havea minimum. 

Mr. Tatitamy. We have a minimum and we have a maximum in that 
we do carefully review every single project before it is advanced to 
make sure that it is commensurate with the local conditions involved, 
and there are a myriad of them; and that they are not excessive in cost. 

Senator Case. Do you have any data with you so that you could tell 
us how this is being reflected in actual contract bids? 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes. Could 1 take 1 or 2 minutes longer ? 

Senator Gore. Yes, indeed; but before you get into that, would you 
mind? On this second point I asked you a question on, though, as 
you and Secretary Rothschild say, you have no power to force States 
to plan above the minimum, and I know of no one on this committee 
who would like for you to have such power. Yet there is the power 
of petty Sa 

s you have said, you have discouraged what in your opinion was 
excessive costs by your power to refuse approval. Can you give us an 
instance of a State or a project in which you have persuaded the State 
to come nearer to the average, or nearer to the standards of those 
States with the higher standards ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I could cite numerous examples, I am certain, but, 
without citing specific projects, I would be certain that in a great many 
States our discussions with them have raised their sights, and have 
caused them now to have 10-foot paved shoulders; whereas before they 
were frequently building 5 or 6 feet. Many of the States have medians 
wider than 36 feet, and they used to be designing to 10 or 20 feet. 
Many of them are now using what we call the independent design for 
both roadways, which is a relatively new concept, and which prac- 
tically every State is going to now. That is the design which shows 
lesser excavation with all of the advantages [showing previous chart]. 
I can definitely say that the States are raising their sights reasonably. 
That has been the experience in the past. 
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In New York we built the Bronx River Parkway to narrow stand- 
ards 35 years ago. 

The next one we built had wider malls and wider shoulders. 

The next one we built with still wider shoulders because experience 
taught us the need for those things. 

Now, as a result of the construction that has already been done and 
the projects that are being advanced in the States which have satisfac- 
tory medians, and with the discussions that the Bureau has had with 
the other States, I am sure we are proceeding in the right direction. 

I have a couple of other points 1 would like to make in regard to the 
estimate because I know that they are vital. 

Senator Gore. Go ahead. 

Senator Casz. While he is getting the charts I might say the last 
time I drove in to Washington I was struck by the difference between 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike and the Ohio Turnpike. I used to think 
that the Pennsylvania Turnpike was the ultimate in highway con- 
venience but this last time when I came from the Ohio Turnpike on to 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike I noticed the narrow median on the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike and I realized I had to admit that Ohio’s Turnpike 
was a little bit better and that I had to drive a lot more carefully when 
I got on the Pennsylvania Turnpike, with the problem of headlights 
and oncoming traffic. 

You are much more conscious of it on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
than on the Ohio Turnpike. 

Mr. Tattamy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, just 
briefly to show how standards are changing and how other States are 
seeing these things and how it is causing them to design to adequate 
standards; this is a picture of the Garden State Parkway, one of the 
finest roads built about 5 or 6 years ago. As you can see in this photo- 
graph, they had a mall width which they thought then was adequate— 
30 to 40 feet. It has now been in operation a few years and they have 
had to pile up a big mound of dirt in the median 4 or 5 feet high, to 
prevent cars from going across and to eliminate headlight glare. 

The States you were speaking of are learning of these things and we 
are explaining the situation to them, and the standards are narrowing 
as we go on, at the right standard, without dictation. 
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Senator Gore. You mean the difference between them is narrowing. 

Mr. Tatiamy. The dimensional difference in the standards is nar- 
rowing as we go ahead, and it is being done without Federal dictation. 
It is being done as a result of progress and experience. 

Senator Gore. You are not suggesting I am for Federal dictation; 
are you ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. No. I know you are not. And that is why I am 
making the point. Just one word on this. This photograph shows 
one of the difficult problems we have in metropolitan areas of 
magnitude. 
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Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I hope when he says “this” and intro- 
duces a new picture or chart, the reporter will say “this picture,” or 
something like that. 

Mr. Tatuamy. This picture shows the westerly end of the Cross 
Bronx Expressway, which is a part of the Interstate System. It is 
ern as and financed partly as an interstate project and partly 
as a Port Authority of New York project. A free section of this road 
is being built as a Federal-aid interstate project. The toll section is 
being built at 100-percent cost to the port authority, but it does show 
the complexity of attempting to enter into standards. Now, this next 
picture shows the adjacent section. It shows the portion adjacent to 
the picture we were just looking at. This is a larger picture. This 
demonstrates the complexity of the problem as we approach the 
George Washington Bridge and the approach to New Jersey. 
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Mr. Tauiamy. I have one major point to make, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, in relation to the traffic estimates and the 
number of lanes, which have to do, of course, to a great extent with 
the cost of the Interstate System. This map that you see shows in 
dashed lines the four-lane highways. There are a few sections, you 
will notice, like this one in Texas, which are dotted lines and are two- 
lane roads. Those in areas of heaviest traffic have six or more lanes. 
The important thing is that 88.6 percent of all the rural roads on the 
Interstate System in the United States are four-lane roads. 
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Senator Case. Would you say that again? The bells rang, and we 
could not hear you. 

Mr. Tautuamy. 88.6 percent of all the rural roads on the Interstate 
System are four lanes. Only 5.7 percent are 2 lanes and only 5.7 
percent are more than 4 lanes. 

Now, with respect to traffic estimates, estimates can vary all over 
the lot, if they still fall within the four-lane range. So the impor- 
tance of a hair one way or another on traffic estimates is lost if it falls 
within the wide range of capacity of a four-lane highway. They 
only become critical when they cause the change from one number of 
lanes to another larger number of lanes. 

We have only 5.7 percent of the 2-lane construction and all of the 
5.7 percent is not critical, but there is just a small narrow band where 
we jump from the 5.7 percent 2-lane to the 88.6 percent 4-lane, where 
it becomes critical. 

Senator Casr. Are these frozen? Where you have only these 2 lanes, 
are those frozen or is it possible they may go to 4 lanes if the traffic 

count increases ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. The 2 lanes are not frozen as 2 lanes. Under the 
standards they are specifically designed with right-of-way and 
bridges and locations of the existing 2 lanes in such a manner that in 
the future an additional 2 lanes can be built on that right-of-way. 

Senator Case. Relating to these States where you have one of these 
dotted lines and the traffic increases and they have to go to four lanes 
and they want to do it, in the course of our progress here will they 
get a new estimate of cost from you so that it will be proportionsts 

Mr. Tattamy. They will. Any other inequities—I do not like to 
call it inequity—but any inequities which may have developed in the 
estimate are corrected every time we make another estimate; and on 
a wide base I am very positive that it is the right thing to do and will 
result in a good apportionment factor, gentlemen. 

Senator Gore. The General Accounting Office reports that the 
Bureau of Public Roads did not not furnish any specific criteria to 
the States for the determination of the number and frequency and 
condition of access points. The failure of the Bureau to do that may 
in part be responsible for the frequency in some States and the scarcity 
in others. 

Mr. Tatuamy. I can recognize your concern on that, Mr. Chairman. 
No; I do not believe so. The spacing of interchanges is a function of 
the principal roads that the Interstate System crosses. We really 
should pay equal attention to local needs, and the local needs may very 
well involve a very small community where the amount of traffic into 
the community and out of it would be small, and so you would not 
think of it as being a big 4-lane or 6-lane highway that requires the 
interchange, but only maybe a 2-lane highway that requires inter- 
changes. 

This next photograph shows a typical example. A city of 3,000 
people. And here is a part of the Interstate System. The interchange 
from the Interstate System connects with the main street of the com- 
munity, right alongside the big factory. The function of the inter- 
changes is to serve the traveling public. 
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Mr. Tatuamy. Some reference has been made to New York having 
them at a greater spacing than New Jersey. In New York we must 
keep in mind that a very substantial portion of the Interstate System 
has already been built as a toll road, and the toll road, naturally, goes 
through the area of the State which has the greatest population and 
the heaviest traffic density. If it had been built as a free section of 
the Interstate System, it would have had many more interchanges. 

The remainder of the Interstate System in New York, to a great 
extent, is in the Adirondack area. It is important. It leads to Canada 
and is one of the main routes, but it does not have as many crossroads 
and does not require as many interchanges. While in New Jersey, a 
look at the highway map will indicate there are a multitude of cross- 
roads, and it would require them to have more interchanges. 

I do not believe you can fix a standard, saying they ought to be a 
certain distance apart. 

Senator Gorr. Merely because you have a crossroad, should there 
be an interchange there ¢ 

Mr. Tatiamy. Oh, no. 

Senator Gore. Should there be access to an expressway merely be- 
cause there is a primary county road running diagonally thereto? 

Mr. Tatuamy. No. There should only be interchanges where it is 
necessary for the proper origin and destination of traffic to get to and 
from the expressway. The proper origin or destination of traffic may 
be, in the Middle West or Northwest, along a very minor road, as we 
think of them in the East, because it is the only proper connection to 
a small community maybe of 700 people. 

However, in the East a road of that nature leading to a community 
of 1,000 would not require and should not have an interchange. It is 
a function of location and the proper distribution of traffic to the 
origins and destinations. It varies all over the country. 

enator Case. That is, in some places like in the picture behind you, 
where you have a densely populated urban area, it would be pretty 
expensive to run a service road parallel to the main highways, and 
there your access problem would be building clover leaves or some- 
thing of that sort where there is a concentration of traffic that would 
warrant it; but in a rural area rather than have frequent access you 
might give the same service by providing a more cheaply constructed 
service road that would parallel the main highway for a distance. 
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Mr. Tatxiamy. It could be. And the relocation of the Interstate 
System could be close to a parallel road and require no additional 
expense at all because the existing road will serve that function. 
ae, problem has to be thought of and designed as an individual 

esign. 

Senator Casr. Does that individual design originally come from 
the State highway commission, which is presumably most conversant 
with the traffic needs ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. All designs must originate in the State highway 
department, but again I emphasize that we give them very careful 
review for all of the important criteria and their functionalism before 
we concur; and we frequently do not concur. Then the State comes 
up with another idea. But we do not direct. 

Senator Gore. I made the original suggestion in the committee, 
which eventually became a provision in the law, that once the number 
of access points have been determined and agreed upon and the project 
has the approval of the Department of Commerce, the States cannot 
then add additional access without the approval of the Secretary. 

I had in mind there the preservation of the integrity of the system 
as an expressway system. Yet the absence of criteria by which the 
States would be guided in the determination of the number of inter- 
sections and turnoffs and access points has led, it seems to me, again 
to a wide difference in diversity of determination by the States. As 
you say, and I think you properly observed, this is something which 
originates with the States, but I wonder how your administration has 
been. Have you caused any States to limit the number of turnoffs 
proposed ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I am sure that we have but I cannot point to any one. 
I am sure that we have. That would be normal. And, as we proceed 
with the construction of detailed plans and actual physical construc- 
tion, the analyses of interchanges is one of the most extensive ones 
that we do. We require a great traffic analysis and forecast, and 
check the ability of the city-street system to absorb the traffic which 
we might discharge upon it. 

I know that there have been adjustments of the number of inter- 
changes and some have been eliminated and consolidated into one. 
But that is a thing that requires great study and it is something that 
cannot be studied in a preliminary estimate such as this. You just 
use your best judgment and the best traffic information; but we go 
much further than that in the actual design of them. 

If some were eliminated in the final design maybe some will be 
added in other States. It is still something which will change and 
which will not substantially affect the apportionment factor in my 
opinion. As we build new ones with new estimates, that will all 
iron out. 

Senator Kucuer. Mr. Chairman, in the testimony of the representa- 
tive of the General Accounting Office the other day the representative 
of that agency went on to say: 


The basic elements of the State estimates were of themselves engineering 
matters, or derived from engineering judgments, and we did not appraise the 
judgments of the Bureau of Public Roads in such matters. Because these judg- 
ments so substantially influence costs we could not express an opinion as to the 
validity of the estimates of the States. 
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What you are just talking about, Mr. Tallamy, is an example, is it, 
of your application of engineering judgments on the engineering judg- 
ments of the States ? 

Mr. Tattamy. What I have said is all engineering judgment. 

Senator Casg. Mr. Tallamy, what about the reflection of this flexi- 
bility in the actual contract bids? Does the experience so far give 
you any indication there as to the validity of these estimates as a basis 
for apportionment ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Samplings of the comparison between the 108 (d) 
estimate and the actual bids, including the purchase of right-of-way 
and engineering and other factors, indicate that the average for the 
11 States is 95 percent, and they vary from a low in Colorado of 85 
percent to a high in Kansas of 106 percent. 

Senator Casz. Do you havesome copies of that information ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes. 

Senator Kucuen. One hundred and six percent in Kansas of what, 
Mr. Tallamy? 

Mr. Tattamy. Of the 108 (d) estimate. 

Senator Kucuen. In other words, they were a little bit low in their 
estimates ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes. 

Senator Kucueu. To that extent they are going to have to revise 
their estimates for the period subsequent to 1962 in order to be able 
to continue the program of construction based on their error in making 
their estimates toolow. Is that right? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is right, if the continuing experience of the 
State is the same as this indicates. 

Senator Kucuer. Right. Exactly. 

Mr. Tattamy. It may be that these particular projects were low, or 
high, rather. 

enator Kucnet. Sure. Very good. 

Senator Casr. Has there been any substantial difference between 
the right-of-way estimates and the experience ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. I do not know of any substantial one. It fluctuates 
up and down but I have not seen anything that would be alarming one 
way or another. It depends on the magnitude of the sample. If you 
pick an individual project, why, then, the variations are greater, of 
course. 

I might point out that it is a very difficult thing to make this com- 
a because the contract limits are different from the estimate 

imits and as a result it is very difficult and takes a great deal of time 
and effort to make a comparison. So the State made a representative 
sample, and we think it is adequate and reliable. 

Senator Casx. When will the next estimates be made by the States 
under the present law? 

Mr. Tatitamy. Under the present law it would be 3 years from now. 
Three years from next January. 

Senator Kucuet. To cover what fiscal years? 

Mr. Roruscump. To cover 1963, 1964, 1965, and 1966. 

Senator Casr. If the committee were to report and the Congress 
were to enact this to take care of the biennium would it be possible for 
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you to advance the revised estimates by the States 1 year so as to get 
them in time to consider them for the biennium of 1962-63? 

Mr. Tattamy. Well, it would cut the time for consideration on the 
part of Congress down to about 6 months, I believe. But if Congress 
acted in that. period of time we could do it. 

Mr. Roruscuizp. As I understand your question, Senator Case, you 
would ask for another estimate a year prior to the time it is asked for. 

Senator Casr. Possibly. I think just to make the thing come out 
even 

Mr. Roruscuixp. If that worked on the balance of the program we 
would be on a 2- -year instead of a 3-year period for each ened 
and that would involve a considerable amount of cost as well : 
difficulty. 

Senator Caspr. We could even get it perhaps on a 4-year basis. 

Mr. Roruscuip. But this past estimate required over 1 million 
man-hours of work to produce. 

Senator Kucuet. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Case. Yes. I have one more point and then I will be 
glad to yield. It seems to me it would be desirable for the next re- 
vision to come at as early a date as it could come and yet incorporate 
the experience of some actual contracts. That is, the estimates we 
have now are estimates based upon—they were estimates and they 
were not based on the actual experience of contract letting. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Kucuer. On that very point, if you will let me interrupt 
for a moment, the next estimates under the law would cover the 3 
years subsequent to 1962. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Tatuamy. That is right. Four years subsequent to 1962. 

Senator Kucuer. Four years. Now if this Congress were to ap- 
prove the estimates merely through 1961 is there authority today in 
the Bureau to request the States for a second estimate on 1962? Or 
under the law would the Bureau ey rerecommend what they al- 
ready have recommended for fiscal 1962 

Mr. Tatxiamy. I think that w ould be settler impractical to rerecom- 
mend the same thing after 2 years’ experience, Senator. 

Senator Kucnex. So what would you dothen? The problem before 
us is whether we are going to approve this bill or chop it in half, or 
take a third off of it. So, if you chop a third off of it then, as a practi- 
cal matter, following the law, what would the Bureau do with respect 
to estimates for 1962 ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I think it is very doubtful we have the authority to 
add another set of estimates. 

Senator Kucueu. I do, too. Ido not think you have the right under 
the law today to require a second set of estimates. And, if you and I 
are correct, then I raise the question as to whether or not we ought to 
commit a little legislative hari-kari and say we will approve half of it 
or two-thirds of it and the other third we will not. 

I think that is a very serious question, Mr. Chairman. It may be 
that the law ought to be amended to provide for estimates on a biennial 
period. Ido not know. Or maybe as the Senator from. South Dakota 
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said, on the basis of 4 years at a time. But I seriously raise this ques- 
tion if this Congress ought not to consider this bill up or down. 
Period. 

Senator Case. We have already by statute committed that one-third 
hari-kari by approving the estimates as far as 1960 is concerned. 

Senator Kucuen. And I think we did it under some duress and that 
is why we are back now with the other two-thirds. 

Senator Hruska. But if the Senator from South Dakota will permit 
me, we did not turn down the estimate for the other 2 years. 

Senator Casr. No. 

Senator Hruska. But we will be doing that if we do not approve 
this bill. 

Senator Case. We will not have any other estimates before us until 
next January. 

Senator Hruska. And could not get it if we wanted it. 

Senator Kucne.. Did you say it took a million man-hours to pre- 
pare this? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. To produce these estimates. 

Senator Case. The only thing we could do is arbitrarily chop the 
estimates by a percentage, and “L doubt very much in January, in a 
week’s time, or 2 weeks’ or 3 weeks’ time before the legislatures are up 
against their deadlines for introducing bills we could introduce any 
formula to say to this or that State, We e will cut your estimate by 5 or 
10 percent,” or some other State, “We will add 10 percent to your esti- 
mate.” So I donot know why we should not go ahead now and at least 
approve it for 2 of the 3 years. 

We have approved it for 1 of the 3 years. Why should we not do it 
for 2 of the 3 years and let the legislatures know where they are? 

Mr. Roruscuip. If our previous assumption is right it seems to me 
we would need some new legislation. 

Senator Case. I think we need new legislation. I agree with the 
statement Senator Kuchel made that you do require authority to get a 
complete estimate under the existing law, but there is no way we can 
get that new estimate between now and January. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. No, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I received a telegram 
from the Governor of California which I would like to read into the 
record, which telegram I received this morning addressed to me. 

Hon. THoMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

It is extremely important to California that the apportionment of inter- 
state Federal highway funds for the 1961-62 fiscal years, the Fallon bill, be 
adopted at this session of the Congress. 

The California Legislature at the next session beginning in January will have 
before it many important matters pertaining to highways and in particular inter- 
state highways. It is quite difficult, if not completely inypracticable, for the 
State to take any constructive action unless the status of the interstate Federal 
funds is positively known for at least 2 years in the future. The progress and 
completion of the interstate-highway program is dependent to a very major 
degree on advance planning. Adequate planning and right-of-way acquisition 
must proceed ahead of actual construction by 3 to 5 years. Efficiency and econ- 


omy of operation is dependent upon known revenue. Our records show that on 
approximately $175 million of interstate contracts already awarded the low 
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bids are 96 percent of the 108 (d) estimate. The 108 (d) estimate prepared by 
California for the completion of the Interstate System of highways is sound and 
dependable for the purpose of apportioning funds. 

The interstate-highway program in California is just now beginning to get into 
full swing. Competition among contractors is keen and there is an ample num- 
ber of bidders. Advance planning, right-of-way acquisition, preparation of plans, 
and advertising schedules are all geared to the bill as written. Any break on 
the program at this time would be extremely unfortunate and could lead only 
to inefficiency and lack of economy in operation. We cannot urge too strongly 
that the Congress take positive action at this session. 

G. T. McCoy, 
State Highway Engineer. 

The other day I listened to the very able member of the General 
Accounting Office and I said in my opinion he deserved complete credit 
for indicating his Office was an accounting office; it was not an engi- 
neering office; and that the basis on which the estimates by the States 
were made and then approved or rejected by the Department of Com- 
merce were matters of engineering on which he had no comment to 
make. I think it was in the interests of complete objectivity that he 
made that statement. 

He made some recommendations, and in making the recommenda- 
tions he called attention to what he suggested was the lack of uniform- 
ity of application of standards. In that connection he saw fit to com- 
ment on a situation which exists and which apparently is peculiar to 
my State, where the State of California added a figure of 10 percent 
with respect to the estimates they filed. 

On that point may I inquire, in passing judgment on the State of 
California’s application did the Department of Commerce ascertain 
that the addition of 10 percent was something that had been in use 
in that State for a considerable period of time ? 

Mr. Tattamy. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Kucuet. When I say “a considerable period of time” I 
mean a considerable period of time prior to the enactment of this 90 
percent legislation. 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 

Senator Kucnet. Would it be fair to say that since the bids repre- 
sent 96 percent of the cost estimates this is one example of a state 
which did a fairly reasonable job with respect to the preparation of its 
estimates ? 

Mr. Tatxamy. I would like to say that the bids that they have 
received in my opinion indicate that. 

Senator Kucneu. You suggest on that map over there of the Inter- 
state System that where you show solid lines you have six-lane 
highways. 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 

Senator Kucuet. I observe that a considerable amount of the green 
appears to be in my State of California. Using that as an example, 
did you apply engineering judgment on the problem of whether or not 
six lanes were excessive in cost 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes, sir; we did, and we also applied engineering 
judgment as to whether six lanes were necessary. 

Senator Kucuet. What is your decision ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. The decision is they are necessary. You might ask, 
Why is it that California has so much six lanes and some of the other 
States do not? It is because other States have many parallel roads to 
carry the traffic. The Interstate System is not designed to carry all 
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of the traffic and in other States they have other roads to do so. In 
California the roads are confined in the north-south area to 9 me 
narrow valleys, and you have not built other roads leading to the nort 
and south to the extent that other States have. 

Senator Kucneu. So you would say in the exercise of your engineer- 
ing judgment you found the application for six-lane interstate high- 
way mileage for California as is indicated on that map to be sound and 
in the interests of the traveling public? 

Mr. Tatitamy. We do. 

Senator Casr. Will you yield at that point ? 

Senator Kucnex. Surely. 

Senator Case. Looking at the map I see that the green part of the 
route indicated is roughly between the Los Angeles area and the Bay 
City area in California; and that the only other place where I see a 
comparable stretch of green is between the Baltimore-Washington 
area and the New York-Boston area. I would assume then—and I 
would like to have you state whether this is correct—that that indi- 
cates the six-lane requirement between and through relatively large 
concentrations of population ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Yes. 

Senator Case. And urban centers. 

Mr. Tattamy. That is true. It is necessary in this area, not for the 
reason it is necessary in California but for a different reason. We have 
an almost continuous metropolitan complex from Boston to Washing- 
ton and it is rapidly extending down to Richmond; and, in spite of the 
fact that many expressways have been built in this area already because 
of the tremendous amount of traffic, there is still the definite require- 
ment for additional capacity north and south in this area. 

Senator Kucuen. Now it is obvious, of course, that a 6-lane express- 
way will cost more money than a 4-lane expressway, so that when you 
approved a 6-lane expressway on the mileage shown in green there you 
did it because you were exercising an engineering judgment on the 
problem. Is that right? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes. 

Senator Kucuer. And I suppose one of the elements that went into 
your judgment was what you refer to in a phrase as the high density 
of traffic that would utilize that stretch. Is that right? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes. That is right. 

Senator Kucuen. I think one of you representing the Department 
testified here a couple of days ago that the Department would look with 
disfavor on any attempt by the Congress to adopt maximum standards 
into the law. 

Mr. Tatuamy. I believe that would not be practical or desirable. 

Senator Kucuen. It would be fair, therefore, to say that using my 
State as an example, here is a State which exceeded the minimum 
standards that are set down by the Department in accordance with the 
law, but which exceeded them in the opinion of the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the public interest ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Exactly. 

Senator Kucuex. So I understand, do I not, that the Department of 
Commerce endorses the bill before us, H. R. 12808, and urges the Con- 
gress to approve it ? 

Mr. Rornscuip. That is correct, and the Secretary so testified. 

Senator Kucuet. And it does so because it believes that the estimate 
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are fair and that applying engineering judgment to those estimates it 
has seen fit to recommend it ? 

Mr. Tatitamy. That is correct. 

Senator Kucuen. I cannot overemphasize the point, Mr. Chairman, 
that while I think it is a good thing to have the General Accounting 
Office make this type of inquiry, that it does nevertheless concede that 
the basis upon which estimates are prepared and estimates are ap- 
proved are judgments along engineering lines which are foreign to the 
General Accounting Office, and which the General Accounting Office is 
not equipped to make any judgment on. It is sending an accountant to 
do an engineer’s job. 

The recommendations which are made legislatively certainly ought 
to be the subject of discussion by the committee, but they do not go 
to the problem before us; and the recommendations with respect to 
legislation in the field of standards cannot reasonably or relevantly 
be used to object to this bill. 

I think the General Accounting Office has the right to raise the 
question of uniform application. To me the testimony given this 
morning makes it abundantly clear that uniform application has been 
made. I think you have applied minimum standards throughout the 
48 States, and where estimates have rested on standards above yours 
you have determined them to find whether or not they are reasonable. 

Mr. Tatitamy. Above the minimum. 

Senator Kucner. Above the minimum. Yes. I think that is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gorr. Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of aspects of 
the subject which are treated in the statement of the witnesses on 
behalf of the General Accounting Office and also in their report which 
was submitted here in May. Now, I would like to make a brief com- 
ment and a question or two on only one aspect because I do think it 
would serve to clarify a good deal; not only the present situation but 
situations that might arise in the future. 

Part of it has already been covered. It has to do with this matter 
of uniformity. The law reads that the Secretary of Commerce shall 
apply such standards uniformly throughout the States, and such 
standards refer to the geometric standards and the construction 
standards which are referred to in section 108 (1). 

I must say that I was very much impressed with the General Ac- 
counting Office report. I think it has been very helpful. I think it 
has directed our attention to many things we ought to know about 
this program in a way we had not quite understood them before. 

The problem with reference to uniformity, however, is commented 
on in this fashion in the statement of Mr. Staples on behalf of the 
General Accounting Office. He said this: 

The problem with respect to the approved standards reduces itself to the 
need for a clear understanding of what the Congress intended by the provision 
that the standards be applied uniformly throughout the States and ancillary 
to that problem what specifics in the way of guidelines the Congress deems 
necessary to carry out that intent. 

Following that statement Mr. Staples called attention to several 
variations in design, as he called them: (1) As to the number of lanes, 
(2) as to traffic volume, (3) right-of-way widths, (4) median widths, 
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(5) shoulder widths, (6) widths for bridges, (7) frequency of inter- 
changes, and (8) crossroad overpasses and underpasses. 

Now, Mr. Tallamy, let me ask you this: When we consider uniform- 
ity in these areas, is it not true we are not concerned so much with 
uniformity in number of feet ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is right. 

Senator Hruska. Or widths, or lengths, or distances, as we are in 
the matter of uniformity of achieving certain objectives with refer- 
ence to cost, and safety, and convenience, and service, and mainte- 
nance problems? 

Mr. Tautuamy. Yes,sir. I think so. 

Senator Hruska. And in the achieving of those objectives it would 
not only be impracticable but it would be impossible to put out a 
formula which would be expressed in terms of distances, or thicknesses, 
or width, or angles, or contours, or whatever the problem happened 
to be. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I think it would be very impractical. 

Senator Hruska. Which is another way of saying again what you 
expressed so well—we have to resort to the application of individual, 
sound engineering judgment with reference to the objectives which we 
ask of the program as a whole. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes,sir. I agree. 

Senator Hrusxa. I want to say, Mr. Tallamy, I thought your ap- 
pearance here was very splendid to illustrate that very point, and the 
charts you showed and the pictures you demonstrated or displayed 
here were ‘certainly convincing to me. I want to say I do not think 
there is any implied criticism in the General Accounting Office’s report 
but if there is any implied criticism by reason of the variations which 
we have here, I want to say that I would consider in the light of your 
explanation that that criticism is not warranted. 

I do not want to say that your program and your administration 
in my observation of it or in your description of it here, is perfect. 
I do not know, as long as men have anything to do with programs, that 
any program can be perfect. But as long as we are hewing to the 
achievement of these goals as faithfully and with as good results as we 
have been here, I for one want to say that the program is progressing 
well and that we should be proud of any part we have had toward 
making it possible. 

That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you. 

Mr. Tatuamy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rornscuip. Thank you. 

Senator Gorn. I will ask permission for the committee to sit in exec- 
utive session tomorrow at 9: 30a. m. 

Senator Kucuen. Could we do it now, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Gore. We have a quorum call, and we do not have permis- 
sion to meet either. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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(H. R. 12808 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 12808, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To amend the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an additional two 
years the estimate of cost of completing the Interstate System 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 8 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958 is amended by striking out “the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960.” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1960, 1961, and 1962.”’. 

Passed the House of Representatives August 4, 1958. 

Attest: 


RatpH R. Roszerts, Clerk. 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pustic Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., in room 412, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Albert Gore presiding. 

Present: Senators Gore, Kuchel, Case, and Hruska. 

Senator Gore. The committee will come to order. 

Secretary Rothschild, the committee has before it House Joint 
Resolution 654, The committee would be pleased to have the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Commerce with respect to this reso- 
lution. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION, ACCOMPANIED BY B. D. 
TALLAMY, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Roruscutip. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I have a very 
short statement here; may I read it? 

Senator Gore. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Roruscutmp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to express the views of the Department 
of Commerce concernin ouse Joint Resolution 654 which would 
direct the Secretary of Commerce to submit to Congress recommenda- 
tions for legislation for the purpose of assisting Congress to deter- 
mine whether or not to reimburse the States for certain highways 
which have been incorporated in the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. 

The greatly accelerated highway construction program of the 
United States was initiated by the enactment of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, which, among other things, increased the Fed- 
eral share payable on account of any project on the Interstate System 
to at least 90 percent of the total cost. At the time of enactment of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, the Congress recognized the 
fact that the Interstate System as finall: designated would include a 
number of highways in the cost of which Federal funds had not par- 
ticipated or had participated at a lower rate than that specified in the 
1956 act. Accordingly, the Congress declared in section 114 of the 
act that it was— 


the intent and policy of the Congress to determine whether or not the Federal 
Government should equitably reimburse any State for a portion of a highway 
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which is on the Interstate System, whether toll or free, the construction of 
which has been completed subsequent to August 2, 1947, or which is either in 
actual use or under construction by contract for completion awarded not later 
than June 30, 1957. 

The section provides that the time, method, and amounts of such 
reimbursement, if any, shall be determined by the Congress follow- 
ing a study which the Secretary of Commerce was directed to conduct. 

A report of the study conducted by the Secretary of Commerce was 
submitted to the Congress on January 7, 1958. The report shows that 
of the 38,548 miles of approved, detailed locations on the Interstate 
System as of September 1957, 10,859 miles or 28 percent met the 
criteria for consideration for reimbursement. In this mileage were 
included 1,950 miles of toll roads in 26 States, and 8,909 miles of free 
roads in 47 States. After deducting the computed depreciation of 
these highways and Federal-aid funds expended in their construction, 
it appears that the remaining cost to the States which might be con- 
sidered by the Congress for some measure of reimbursement amounts 
to $4.83 billion, of which $2.52 billion are for toll roads and $2.31 
billion for free roads. 

Aside from the question of whether or not reimbursement should 
be made to the States for such highways, determination of the method 
or formula by which such reimbursement may be made presents con- 
siderable difficulty. 

As we interpret the provisions of House Joint Resolution 654, par- 
ticularly in the light of the report of the House Committee on Pubilc 
Works concerning the resolution, the Secretary of Commerce would 
be directed to devise and submit to the Congress, in the form of draft 
legislation, possible methods or formulas for making such reimburse- 
ment. The resolution does not require that the Secretary of Commerce 
make any recommendations as to the adoption of any of such methods 
or formulas or as to whether or not reimbursement should be made, 
and it is our understanding that the resolution does not constitute a 
determination by the Congress as to whether or not reimbursement 
should be made. 

The Department of Commerce is at all times desirous of cooperating 
completely with the Congress and is pleased to have any opportunity 
to assist any Member or committee of the Congress in any way possible. 
We see no necessity for House Joint Resolution 654, for we will be 
glad to respond to a request of the committee, as we have in the past, 
to attempt to devise methods or formulas, with the understanding 
that our act does not constitute a commitment to support any of the 
draft legislation or possible formulas which might be prepared in 
response to such a request. 

Senator Gore. I had understood the resolution to direct a study 
and a report. It seems a little unusual to pass a resolution directing 
a department of the Government to submit draft legislation. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We thought so, too. 

Senator Gorr. The legislation is a peculiar prerogative of the legis- 
lative branch. It seems to me that your position is well taken. You 
would respond to the request of the committee for any information 
or assistance in drafting legislation without the passage of a formal 
resolution directing you todoso. Is that your position ? 


erm cena ane a 
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Mr. Roruscuirp. That is it, Mr. Chairman, and we have done that 
so many times in the past we are just a little amazed that this should 
take this form. 

Senator Gorr. Is the Department ready to make a recommendation 
with respect to this problem of reimbursement ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. Now is there not something in the law now which 
requests you to do so? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. The law required us to make a study, and that 
study was made and submitted to you at the opening of this session. 

Senator Gore. But you did not submit a recommendation on the 
subject ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwy. That is correct. Wedid not havea position. We 
still do not have a position. 

Senator Gore. You still do not. Then how would you draft legis- 
lation in support of a position which you do not have? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, it would not be in support. It would not be 
for or against. We would simply be technicians furnishing it. 

Senator Gore. You mean according to this resolution ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes. Furnishing whatever technical assistance 
was required and without stating any position, or without necessarily 
stating any position for or against the idea of reimbursement. 

Senator Gore. Would that not be somewhat of an anomalous situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Well, I believe that the executive departments 
frequently furnish such technical assistance. 

Senator Gore. But what you are saying is that the Department 
would be glad to do it on the request of either the House or Senate 
committee? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Or on the request of a member. 

Senator Gore. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, the House committee apparently has 

taken a serious enough view of oetting it, or is interested enough in it 
to pass the resolution. In view of the statement by the Secretary 
there is no particular harm in our passing it, although I think we could 
point out in the report if we were to do so that the Department is per- 
fectly willing to submit drafts of legislation to do it anyway. 

There is one thing in Mr. Rothschild’s statement that rather inter- 
ested me, and that was this figure of dollars. Are you saying, Mr. 
Rothschild, that if we were to reimburse the States at the computed 
depreciation of the eligible highways and the deduction of that depre- 
ciation and the deduction of the Federal-aid funds, that there would 
be a remaining cost of $4.83 billion which the highways would be worth 
in the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Case. Then is it fair to say that $4.83 billion worth plus 
the Federal-aid funds expended could be deductible from the total 
estimated cost of the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. No, sir. 

Senator Case. As accomplished today ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. No, sir. Because all estimates for the Interstate 
System have been on the basis of completing the system. 
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Senator Casg. Of what is yet to be done? 

Mr. Roruscuup. That is right, sir. 

Senator Casz. And allowed for what has already been done. 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Case. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, immediate reimbursement 
would take 2 years of our planned apportionments, that is, at the rate 
of $2.5 billion a year, $4.83 billion is the equivalent of 2 years of ap- 
portionments. We could not reimburse the States $4.83 billion with- 
out using up the money that would supply 2 years of apportionments. 
I do not think that anyone wants to stop the construction program, the 
progress of the program, in order to take $5 billion for reimbursement 
at this time. At least I would not. I would not want to stop the con- 
struction program. 

If we were to consider legislation favorably to provide the $4.83 
billion we either have to find some other source of revenue or do it 
on a particular plan of maybe a certain percent a year for so many 

ears, 
= Mr. Roruscup. It is our view, Mr. Chairman, that not only should 
the construction not be stopped, but it should not be impeded, and that 
no part of the money which is available for the building and con- 
struction of highways should be diverted. 

Senator Gorr. To reimbursement. 

Mr. Roruscump. To reimbursement. 

Senator Gorr. Then the Department does have a position. 

Mr. Roruscump. It is my view. 

Senator Casr. The indicated position, Mr. Chairman, as you so well 
point out, is that if they were to submit drafts of legislation it would 

followed, if we asked for it, by a recommendation against the 
enactment of it. That is, if the draft were to provide for any imme- 
diate reimbursement, or even any reimbursement which involved a 
diversion of money from the highway trust fund. 

Mr. Roruscuup. That is my personal view, Senator. 

Senator Case. I am afraid it would have to be mine, too. 

Senator Gore. Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kucuex. I observed in the House report on this bill the 
following statement: 

The Federal Highway Administrator testified on July 22 at a committee hear- 
ing on House Joint Resolution 654 that the Department of Commerce would have 
no objection to submitting possible formula in the form of legislative proposals, 
as required by the resolution, for the purpose of assisting Congress to determine 
whether or not provision should be made for such reimbursement. 

Do I assume that that simply is a reiteration of what you have just 
said and does not constitute a favorable recommendation for this reso- 
lution as it was taken up in the House? 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Well, Senator Kuchel, as I said in my statement, 
the situation has been complicated a little bit by the publication of 
this report. The resolution itself and the report read slightly differ- 
ent, and under the circumstances we have changed our views, modi- 
fied our views, to the extent that we just do not believe there is any 
necessity for the resolution. 

Senator Kucuex. I completely agree with you. I think this would 
be a completely bad precedent to establish. Ifa Member of Congress 
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wants to obtain information from a Department, certainly the spirit 
of cooperation ought to indicate that he could get the information 
from the department that he asks for. 

If you start contacting the department by formal resolution, it 
would clutter up the business of the Senate and might contain some 
kind of a precedent behind which a department could hide and say, 
“We are not going to give you the information unless you do pass a 
resolution.” 

I am opposed to this resolution. When we get through with the 
hearing I would just as soon make the motion to table it. I do not 
think we ought to have it. 

I do not understand why it comes here, and I congratulate the 
Department for indicating that the type of information which the 
resolution calls for is available at the request of a single Member of 
Congress. Period. 

I have no questions. 

Senator Gore. Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. Well, without wanting to prejudge the situation 
before all of the evidence is in I make this comment: I think what 
the Senator from California has said makes good sense. Now, if 
there were any disposition or any indication evidenced on the part of 
the Secretary of Commerce or any of his departments to resist and 
to refuse to cooperate and to resist any efforts to get recommendations 
from them, then I could see some occasion for a resolution; but I am 
sure that our experience here in the last few years, certainly for the 
time that I have been on this Public Works Committee, has not indi- 

cated that there is any such lack of cooperation. In fact, we have 
received the finest of cooperation at all times. 

Mr. Rothschild, I wonder about this: I am looking at the language 
in the resolution itself. I read at page 2, lines 3 to 7, ‘inclusive, leaving 
out words that are not particularly relevant, be it resolved— 
that the Secretary of Commerce shall * * * submit to Congress recommendations 
for legislation for the purpose of assisting Congress to determine whether or not 
to reimburse each State * * * 

And so on. 

If I did not have the report of the House committee here to rein- 
force your own construction as you give it in your statement, I would 
be inclined to think that there is a possibility that this language could 
be construed in such a fashion that you would be required to make a 
recommendation as to one type of legislation or another. Do you read 
it differently? Do you construe it differently ? 

Mr. Rornuscuivp. Mr. Tallamy tells me that the House was a little 
concerned about this language, too, and that they made it quite clear 
in the hearing that that. was ‘not the intention; and the reason for the 
report being different than the bill is to clarify that point. 

Senator Hruska. As I read certain language in the report on page 2, 
I would think it would be incumbent on the Department to make a 
recommendation. It so says: 

* * * submit to Congress recommendations * * * for the purpose of assisting 
Congress to determine whether or not * * * 

“Recommendation” means I prefer this instead of this, in my judg- 

ment. Ido not know. Maybe 1 do not quite get the full import of the 
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language. If it will be cleared up in the report and if we all under- 
stand each other, that is one thing. However, unless there is something 
later on in the hearings or testimony, or it is brought out in executive 
session, I again want to subscribe to the views expressed by the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. Roruscump. I think that point is clarified in the last few lines 
of the report on page 2 of the report. 

Senator Hruska. Yes. Just above the words “committee hear- 
ing” in the center of the page. 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. And for the purpose of the record I would like 
to read that into the record. 

House Joint Resolution 654 requires only that the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mit to the Congress possible methods of making such reimbusement, without 
requiring that the Secretary make any recommendation as to whether or not 
reimbursement should be made or with respect to the acceptance by the Congress 
of any methods or formula contained in proposed legislation to be submitted by 
the Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore. You gave this committee to understand or we had 
the understanding and the assurance that if either the House com- 
mittee or the Senate committee, or any individual members thereof 
request such information or request the drafting of the proposed 
legislation that is to be proposed by someone other than the Depart- 
ment, that your Department would accommodate such a request ? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. Gladly and willingly; and we would expand that 
to include any Member of either body. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gorr. Senator Case. ; 

Senator Casr. The House—not merely a House committee, but 
the House of Representatives—is on record as having made that re- 
quest, and I should like to state that the obvious thing then is to say 
that the Secretary undoubtedly would respond to the request of the 
House as embodied in the resolution passed by the House. 

I should like to ask through you that when the Secretary responds 
to the request of the House committee and the House of Represent- 
atives as indicated by the passage of the resolution, that they supply 
this committee with the same report. 

Senator Gore. In other words, the resolution will be cumplied with 
whether it is passed by the Senate or not? 

Mr. Rornscuip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. Then what are we talking about? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. I think we disposed of that then. 

Senator Gorr. There should be more important things to occupy 
our attention here in the last days of the session if the purpose is 
already accomplished. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Gore. Senator O’Mahoney, the committee is pleased to 
have you appear and introduce such citizens from the State of Wyo- 
ming as you may desire to introduce. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. 0’"MAHONEY, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your 
courtesy in permitting me to come before the committee today. 

I do not need to say to the members of this committee that I am 
under a great deal of pressure. I have only four committee meetings 
today. I have attended to one already. I Yates been presiding at an- 
other, and this and the Judiciary Committee are what I am attending 
to now and in the future. So I shall try to dispose of this very quickly. 

Senator Gore. As you say, it is unnecessary to advise members of 
this committee of the predicament of the Senator, because we are all 
in that identical predicament right now. 

Senator O’Manoney. Isn’t it the truth? 

I do not believe the Judiciary Committee will be meeting until 11 
o’clock, Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. So I will absent myself from the other com- 
mittee to go to that one just as I have absented myself from my own 
subcommittee meeting to come to this. 

Senator Gore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. First of all, I want you to know, Senator 
Johnston and your colleagues from Wyoming, that you are appearing 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Public Works of the 
Senate having jurisdiction over public roads, but you also are in good 
fortune, as you have in this room Mr. Tallamy, the director of the 
road-construction program, and Mr. Rothschild, who is Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce in charge of this. 

Mr. Chairman, this delegation comes from Sheridan, Wyo. We 
have here State Senator Harvey Johnston; Mr. Dale E. Kinley, the 
manager of the Sheridan Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Walter F. Pe- 
ters, who for many years has been a member of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Sheridan County, Wyo.; and Mr. George Ostrom, 
who is on the Sheridan highway committee. I may say to you that 
Sheridan is the hometown of my predecessor in the Senate, the late 
Senator John B. Kennedy, who served here for almost three terms. 

The town they represent is one of the most attractive towns in the 
State. It is involved in a controversy over the construction of a high- 
way. The complaint these gentlemen have made to me, and which they 
wish to lay before the committee and before the Bureau, is that, in 
their opinion, the requirements of the law have not been fulfilled by 
the State highway commission in making a survey of a proposed route 
on which contracts are now being let. 

I shall not attempt to state the case because, of course, I have had 
no opportunity to go into all of the details of the matter, and have 
not attempted to do so. However, they are thoroughly competent 
to do so. 

Who will be the spokesman, Senator Johnston ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HARVEY JOHNSTON, STATE SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING; ACCOMPANIED BY DALE E. KINLEY, 
MANAGER, SHERIDAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; GEORGE 
OSTROM, SHERIDAN HIGHWAY COMMITTEE; AND WALTER F. 
PETERS, SHERIDAN COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Jounsron. It does not make any difference. Our manager 
here, Dale Kinley of the Sheridan Chamber of Commerce, is very 
familiar with the case and shall we say he shall be the spokesman. 

Senator Gore. Will you gentlemen have a seat, please, and we will 
be glad to hear you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me now I 
will go back to the committee from which I absented myself. 

Senator Gore. All right. 

Senator Casr. May T say to Senator O’Mahoney that I think there 
would hardly be any highway problem that would affect Sheridan, 
Wyo., that would not be of interest to the Black Hills area of South 
Dakota, so I shall listen attentively. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I tell my constituents that Senator Fran- 
cis Case of South Dakota is sitting on this committee to which you 
are going to address yourselves. I know I can leave the whole thing 
in their hands. 

Mr. Jounston. Thank you, Senator. It was nice of you to give us 
this introduction. 

Senator Kucuexr. If I may inquire before this gentleman begins, is 
it the intention of the chairman this morning to take up H. R. 12808? 

Senator Gore. Is that the apportionment ? 

Senator Kucuen. Yes. 

Senator Gore. That is what I asked these gentlemen, Mr. Roths- 
child and Mr. Tallamy, to remain here to testify on. 

You may proceed, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kintey. Senator Gore, and gentlemen, we appreciate very much 
your courtesy. We do appreciate your giving us this time in what 
I know is a very busy schedule with your trying to get away from 
Congress here and adjourning. 

We are faced with a very crucial problem and I know what I 
have to say here may be of sufficient import that maybe we can arrive 
at a solution to the problem. 

The law very definitely specifies that the Congress specified in the 
law which passed in June of 1956 that public hearings will be held 
on the designation of interstate routes. We do not feel that in the 
State of Wyoming on the question of United States Interstate High- 
way No. 90 that a public hearing has been held. 

Senator Gore. Was one requested ? 

Mr. Krintey. About a year ago. 

Senator Gore. I believe the law provides that a public hearing 
shall be afforded. In other words, if it is desired and requested it 
shall be given. Is that not right, Mr. Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. That is correct. 

Senator Gore. Wasa hearing requested ? 

Mr. Kinuxry. Yes, sir. A hearing was requested. 

Senator Gore. Was any hearing held? 
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Mr. Kintey. No, sir. It is my interpretation of the word “hear- 
ing” that the pros and cons of a given issue can be aired, and that has 
not been done. 

In the meantime, the State highway department has seen fit to pass 
a recommendation on a given route without neve ame knowledge 
of where that route is going, or what the costs may be. The Federal 
Government is furnishing 93 percent of the funds. We feel that 
this is gross negligence for they have no idea on conception of the 
cost of this road. Surveys have not been made over other routes in 
the area to make a comparative analysis. 

All we are asking today is that surveys be conducted on other routes. 

Senator Casr. Does the proposed route bypass any city, town, or 
village? 

Mr. Kin try. On the new proposed route? 

Senator Casg. Yes. 

Mr. Kintey. Yes, sir, it does. 

Senator Cass. The law reads, as it has been until the 1958 act: 

Any State highway department which submits plans for a Federal-aid high- 
way project involving the bypassing of or going through any city, town, or 
village, either incorporated or unincorporated, shall certify to the Commissioner 
of Public Roads that it has had public hearings or has afforded the opportunity 
for such hearings and has considered the economic effects of such a location. 
and so on. 

So to qualify, it should be clear that there is a city, town, or village 
which would be bypassed or where the highway would go through, 
and that the opportunity had been afforded even if the hearing had 
not been held. And you think you qualify on that basis? 

Mr. Kintey. Yes, sir. Further than that, sir, the highway depart- 
ment has not conducted engineering studies or economic studies to 
determine the cost of the route. At the present time our information 
is that the highway department is in the process of conducting a sur- 
vey on the present designated route, which survey is not completed. 

Senator Gore. The law provides, as Senator Case has read, that 
certification shall be made. We are undertaking to ascertain now 
if such certification has been made. 

Mr. Tallamy, would you mind responding to this? I am advised 
by the clerk of the committee that no plans have yet been submitted, 
and therefore I guess certification would not have occurred. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I would be very happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

The route under question was one which was given a great deal of 
attention by the Wyoming Highway Department. They did make 
preliminary analyses of the route, which has been tentatively ap- 
proved as a final location, and they made preliminary surveys. That 
means studies relating to benefits and benefit-cost ratios, and the prac- 
ticalities as can best be determined by preliminary study of a number 
of routes. Based upon that they submitted to the Bureau their rec- 
ommendation for a route in Wyoming which, after consideration, 
the Bureau approved tentatively, subject to any public hearings that 
are necessary prior to authorizing actual construction. 

Now, the practical way of proceeding with the location of any route 
is for the State to make these preliminary surveys and determine 
in their best judgment where the route should go. Then after they do 
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that they ask us for permission to proceed with such surveys and plan- 
ning as is necessary to develop more precisely the information which 
the public should know before a route is finally approved, such as the 
location of interchanges, the properties approximately that will be 
affected, whether you go on one side of the community or on the other 
side of a community. 

They bring it down to a rather firm location and decision. At that 
time they call for public hearings. 

After the public hearings, in the light of positive information, the 
highway department then determines whether or not their first con- 
cept as to desirable location is correct. They review what has been 
presented in the hearings and make their recommendation for continu- 
ance of their first opinion with us, or in the light of what has been 
presented at the hearings they suggest that some modification be made. 
Then at that particular time the Bureau again reviews the State’s 
recommendations, now in the light of what has been presented by the 
public at the hearing. 

At that particular time we authorize the State to proceed with 
actual construction, or we advise the State that we disagree with their 
final recommendations because of certain things that have been pre- 
sented in the hearing, and tell the State we cannot approve it as pres- 
ently submitted. 

Senator Kucuet. May Task a question, Mr. Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Yes. 

Senator Kucne.. Assume that a State certifies that public hearings 
have been held and that as a result thereof the State has determined 
that the Interstate System should go from point A to point B ? 

Mr, Tatiamy. Yes. 

Senator Kucuent. And that comes to your office, and at the same 
time objections from some people reach you in which they say under 
oath that no public hearings have been held. What do you under- 
stand to be the jurisdiction or the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Public Roads when such a controversy were to develop ? 

Mr. Tatxamy. If construction were initiated 

Senator Kucuex.. Assume no construction were initiated, but this 
was merely for the approval by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
certification on the part of the State? 

Mr. Tatuamy. Well, if a State certified that a hearing had been held 
with the purpose of getting our approval and we found that no hearing 
had been held, why, then, obviously we would take a pretty dim view of 
it and some sort of action would have to be taken. 

Senator Kucuet. In other words, it would be your feeling that the 
law does clothe you with a responsibility to determine the truth of the 
certification ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. Exactly. 

Senator Kucuen. You have received no certification with respect to 
the matter to which the people from Wyoming are addressing them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Tatiamy. It has not come to my attention. I cannot say 
whether we have or not. My staff would be handling that. 

Senator Kucuer. I suggest our good friends from Wyoming might 
avail themselves better of the Bureau of Public Roads, Mr. Chairman, 
and if it were true that there were no public hearing you would have 
an opportunity then to make that point. 
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Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I should have added to the portion 
of the law I read the amendment which we adopted this year in the 
1958 act, which I am quite aware of because I offered the amendment, 
as you will recall, on the rural areas. We added to that public-hear- 
ing proviso this language in the 1958 act: 

And any State highway department which submits plans for an Interstate 
System project shall certify to the Secretary of Commerce that it has had public 
hearings at a convenient location or has afforded the opportunity for such hear- 
ings for the purpose of enabling persons in rural areas through or contiguous 
to whose property the highway will pass to express any objections which they may 
have to the proposed location of such highway. 

Supplementing what Senator Kuchel just said, I would make a sug- 
gestion that, since this has been brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee and has been introduced by Senator O’Mahoney, that the peo- 
ple from Wyoming are advised of their rights, but that we might go 
further and I would just personally suggest, in view of the fact that it 
has risen to this level of having come before the committee, that the 
Bureau of Public Roads invite the attention of the Wyoming Highway 
Department to the law with respect to hearings, and call their atten- 
tion to the fact that when the plans are submitted they will have to be 
accompanied by a certificate that an opportunity has been afforded for 
these hearings. 

Either that, or that the hearings have been held. 

Mr. Tatiamy. Senator, we would be very happy to do that. I am 
sure they know it and we would insist upon it, but in view of the fact 
that this has been presented to the committee we will be very happy 
again to advise the Wyoming Highway Department of the law and of 
the necessity to do so. 

Senator Hruska. The point has not been raised yet, as I under- 
stand it, either, that certification must be made. Is that not true? 

Mr. Tatitamy. That isright. That is true. 

Mr. Kiniry. Could I shed some light on this, please ? 

Senator Gore. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Krntry. We have gone to the highway department and they 
claim a hearing has been held, and we claim a hearing has not been 
held. Our interpretation of a hearing is one where the pros and cons 
of a given issue can be brought out and questions asked. 

Senator Gort. What kind of a hearing was held? Will you de- 
scribe the proceeding which the Department calls a hearing? 

Mr. Kintey. Well, they supposedly sent a transcript of a meeting 
that was held of a regular State highway commission meeting on 
January 3, 1957, to the Bureau of Public Roads, and they claimed in 
the first sentence that this was a hearing and instead it was a regular 
highway commission meeting. 

Ve just fortunately happened to be present for that meeting. Un- 
fortunately, there were some other towns involved, one of which is 
being bypassed on the interstate route, which were not even present 
and were not asked to be present. 

Senator Gorr. Was there public notice that the meeting would be 
held on this subject? 

Mr. Krntey. No, sir. The only public notice was that a regular 
meeting of the highway commission would be held on such and such 
a date. 

Senator Gore. And not at Sheridan, but at the State capital? 
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Mr. Kinury. Yes, sir. At Cheyenne. 

Senator Gore. Did you have a further statement you wished to 
make? 

Mr. Krinuey. Yes, sir. One more thing. On the 7th of this 
month, Mr. Tallamy, a telegram was sent to you personally. The last 
sentence of it was that we asked and requested a hearing be held on 
this, and further, we requested a reply by telegram, on which we have 
not heard from you, sir. This was a telegram to you. 

Mr. Tatuamy. That might be. The amount of correspondence I 
get is pretty extensive and it is being handled by my staff. Prior to 
the time that they can answer they would have to go to the field to 
determine the background as to whether or not a hearing had been 
held. Undoubtedly, they have not heard yet from the field. As soon 
as they do, you will be advised, of course, as to our findings. If we 
find an adequate hearing has not been held, of course one will be 
held; but we have to determine what the facts are before we can 
reply. 

Senator Gore. A week’s time is not much. I am not sure all of the 
mail in my office is answered in a week’s time. I try to do it the same 
day I get it, but that is not always possible. 

Did you have a further statement you wished to make? 

Mr. Jounston. Senator Gore, I would like to ask Mr. Tallamy a 
question. He said positive proof—positive information—that they 
had received positive information on these surveys having been made. 

I would like to ask him if he has positive proof that those surveys 
have been made. We happen to have information from an aerial 
photograph company, or the Continental Engineering Co., in Denver, 
Colo., which has been making an aerial survey for the Wyoming High- 
way Department, that on this road in question, United States Highway 
No. 90, between Gillette and Buffalo, that they have made three dif- 
ferent surveys and they are not too sure yet that they can put a road 
through there. Two of them, or three of them, were turned down 
completely because the grades were excessive, and so forth and so on. 
And they keep moving the road and shifting it from here to there. 

I wonder, can we say we have positive information on a road like 
that, when a complete survey has not been made yet. When they have 
come up with a failure on three surveys and they think possibly they 
have a route through there now from Gillette to the Powder River, 
which is approximately 60 percent of the way. These people tell us 
they have made no other further surveys. They tell us they have not 
made a survey either on the road United States Highway No. 14 or in 
any close proximity to that. They have made these three surveys on 
this other road I have just spoken of. 

I am just asking Mr. Tallamy if he thinks that is positive informa- 
tion that they have made a complete study. 

Senator Gore. I did not understand him to say a complete study. 
I understood him to say a preliminary study. Is that what you said? 

Mr. Jounston. Positive information. 

Mr. Tatiamy. I think what you say demonstrates what I said, which 
is that the Department has to give tentative approval of a specific loca- 
tion. I think we ought to get clear that there is a difference between 
a designation of a route and the approval of a specific location. A 
designation of a route is the authority for the State, after we get 
their request for designation, and we make it, to build a route between 
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certain regions and important industrial and commercial centers. 
After the designation is made then preliminary surveys and analyses 
of different ways of getting from one point to another have to be made. 

The State of Wyoming has, I am certain, conducted many studies of 
different ways of getting there, and the fact that they have had three 
aerial surveys would indicate conclusively that they have endeavored 
in a preliminary fashion to satisfy themselves as to the practicality 
of developing a route from one section to another along a certain aline- 
ment. If they have had three surveys and they have come up with 
their determination that they believe they can do so, I think it is 
sound. 

Now, insofar as the need for aerial surveys along an existing route 
is concerned, I think it would not be necessary because the State 
highway department would have a wealth of information pertaining 
to topography and conditions along the existing route. 

After preliminary approvals are given by our Bureau for the State 
to go ahead and then they determine through more precise means the 
final location, the final practicality of a route, the final location for 
interchanges, and so on, at that time, and prior to actual construc- 
tion, a hearing is held. There seems to be no other way of accom- 
plishing this Gietne, 

Senator Gore. Well, gentlemen, this subcommittee has never under- 
taken to interfere with the prerogatives of a State highway depart- 
ment in proposing the location of a highway. The location of routes 
of the Interstate Highway System or any other highways is not 
within the proper jurisdiction of this subcommittee. 

However, we recognize the responsibility of the committee to exer- 
cise surveillance over the program and to ascertain any failure to com- 
ply with the law. We also recognize and respect the right of petition. 

Senator O’Mahoney requested the opportunity for you gentlemen 
to appear. This committee is open to the citizens of any community, 
particularly those whose Senator requests that they be heard. You 
have now presented your problem not only to the committee, but 
fortunately, because we were discussing other matters, you have now 
had the attention of Secretary Rothschild and the director of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Tallamy. I think you can be assured now that the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Department of Commerce are aware of the 
problem, and I am sure that the department of highways in your 
State will likewise. 

I will just direct that a copy of this hearing be sent to them so that 
they will be on notice. I think you may be assured that a proper 
hearing at the proper time will be afforded you. 

Mr. Kiniey. Senator Gore, may I ask one more thing? 

Senator Gore. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kintey. We did not want to usurp your time here to do some- 
thing we felt was not in your province. 

Senator Gore. Our time is the time of the public. 

Mr. Kintey. But, sir, we have appealed to the highway department 
and the Bureau of Public Roads on more than one occasion for the 
very thing we are meeting with you here today, and to this day we 
have had no public hearing. We have had no recourse but to appeal 
to you. 

We have gone down every avenue and every door to ask and re- 
quest this hearing. 
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Senator Gore. Before it is finally approved, the law requires that a 
certification be made that a public hearing has been held, and Mr. 
Tallamy has assured the committee he would notify the State high- 
way department of this requirement, although I am sure that they 
are aware of it. 

The committee staff will send a copy of your testimony and the 
arts that have occurred here to the highway department of your 

tate. 

Is there anything further you would like? 

Mr. Kinzer. The only reason why we are appearing here today 
is because the Wyoming Highway Department on August 21 is going 
to let 7 miles—have bid openings for 7 miles of construction of this 
route. 

Senator Kucuet. In the absence of an approval of the certification ? 

Mr. Krntey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucue.. If that is true I think your opportunity for relief 
is crystal clear. 

Mr. Jonnsron. Senator Gore. 

Senator Gore. May we wait until this point is cleared up? 

Mr. Jounston. My statement is on this same thing. 

Senator Gore. Senator Kuchel, have you finished ? 

Senator Kucuer. Am I correct, Mr. Tallamy ? 

Mr. Tatuamy. You are correct. If an adequate public hearing has 
not been held and they are proceeding with construction, then they 
are doing so in violation of the law; but I do not know whether an 
adequate hearing has been held, and that is one of the things we are 
waiting on, is a reply from the field apparently, and that is why the 
telegram has not been answered. 

I would suggest, if I may, these gentlemen could come to my office 
this afternoon and we can explore this matter very thoroughly. 

Senator Gore. I would think that would be good. This is a public 
forum, but the actual administration of the program is in the hands 
of Mr. Tallamy. 

Mr. Kinutzy. We understand. 

Mr. Jounston. I would like to interject one more thing. Mr. Kin- 
ley said they were going to let another contract. They have alread 
let one contract on this road for $247,000 to put a bridge across Little 
Clear Creek out there, and now in this next letting they are going to 
let a road in excess of the amount of $2 million. 

There are four projects being let on this right now, and, gentlemen, 
they do not know where they are going to go. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Tallamy invited you to come to his office. 

Mr. Jounston. We will be happy to. 
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Senator Gore. Is there something further you request of this com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Kintey. No,sir. Weappreciate your audience. 

Mr. Jounsron. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m. the hearing on House Joint Resolution 
654 was concluded.) 

(H. J. Res. 654 is as follows:) 


[H. J. Res, 654, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Requiring the Secretary of Commerce to submit certain recommen- 
dations for legislation for the purpose of assisting Congress to determine whether or not 
to reimburse States for certain highways on the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways 


Whereas by section 114 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 Congress 
declared that it was its intent and policy to determine whether or not the Federal 
Government should equitably reimburse any State for a portion of a highway 
which is on the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, whether 
toll or free, the construction of which has been completed subsequent to August 
2, 1947, or which is either in actual use or under construction by contract, for 
completion, awarded not later than June 30, 1957, if such highways meet the 
standards required for such National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways; and 

Whereas that section further required that a study be made by the Secretary 
of Commerce to determine which highways in the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways measure up to the standards required by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 ; and 

Whereas the report required of the Secretary of Commerce by section 114 
of the Feleral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 has been submitted to Congress and 
has been printed as House Document 301 of the EHighty-fifth Congress, second 
session ; and 

Whereas in order to further assist Congress in making its determination of 
whether or not reimbursement should be made to the States for such highways 
or portions thereof certain further assistance and information is required: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Commerce shall within ten 
days after the first day of the first session of the Eighty-sixth Congress submit to 
Congress recommendations for legislation for the purposes of assisting Congress 
to determine whether or not to reimburse each State for any portion of a toll or 
free highway (1) which is on the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, (2) which meets the standards required by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 for such National System of Interstate and Defense Highways, and 
(3) the construction of which has been completed since August 2, 1947, or which 
has been in actual use or under construction by contract, for completion, awarded 
not later than June 30, 1957. 

Passed the House of Representatives August 4, 1958. 


Attest : RaAwtpeH R, Roserts, Clerk. 
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